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THE  PRE-CONGRESS  AT  VIENNA. 

The  choice  of  Vienna  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Pre-Congress, 
which  had  to  prepare  for  an  International  Congress  on  the  Blind, 
was  a  happy  one.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  city,  and  we  were  most 
kindly  and  hospitably  entertained.  My  travelling  companion  and 
I  arrived  there  on  Friday  night ;  the  first  meeting  was  arranged 
for  Sunday  morning  at  10,  so  Saturday  was  free  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  city.  The  site  of  the  walls,  which  surrounded  old 
Vienna,  has  been  converted  into  a  wide  street,  or  rather  boulevard, 
called  the  "  Ring."  Here  one  finds  the  majority  of  the  very  fine 
public  buildings,  royal  palaces  and  charming  public  gardens.  New 
Vienna  stretches  far  on  every  side,  and  beyond  the  suburbs  are 
lovely  wooded  hills.  The  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  and  the 
impression  made  was  an  extremely  charming  one. 

The  Sunday  morning  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
the  delegates  of  the  twenty-three  countries  which  took  part  in  the 
Pre-Congress.  Short  speeches  were  made  by  representative 
speakers,  and  a  general  outline  of  the  work  to  be  attempted  was 
given  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Strehl,  of  Marburg. 

Business  was  dealt  with  first  on  Monday  morning,  the  Con- 
ference meeting  at  8-30  a.m.,  and  continuing  till  2-0  p.m.  The 
procedure,  which   is  usual  with   us,  did  not  appear  to  be  familiar 
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to  all  present,  and  business  was  eonducted  more  slowly  in  con- 
sequence. The  chief  work  of  the  Pre-Congress  was  to  decide 
whether  certain  subjects  should  be  discussed  at  an  International 
Congress,  and  if  so  to  appoint  people  to  be  responsible  for  collect- 
ing- the  subject  matter  and  arranging  for  its  discussion. 

The  first  subject  suggested  was  Hygiene,  from  such  aspects 
as  Physical  Training,  Prevention  of  Blindness  generally,  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  through  Industry,  Cause  of  Blindness. 
Psychology  was  the  second  subject  discussed,  but  the  general 
feeling  was  that  it  was  a  matter  not  yet  ripe  for  treatment  at  an 
early  date.  Education  and  Training,  Methods  of  Instruction  and 
Sight  Saving  were  decided  upon  as  subjects  for  Committee  treat- 
ment. Braille,  it  was  felt,  should  be  considered  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  six  Committees  were  proposed  and  agreed  : 
Libraries,  Music  Notation,  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Braille, 
International  Braille  for  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  Printing  and 
Apparatus,  Museums.  This  brought  Monday's  session  to  an  end. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visiting  Workshops;  the  Schools 
were  unfortunately  closed,  but  the  Director  of  the  Hohe  Warte 
School  entertained  the  members  charmingly  to  an  alfresco  supper 
in  gardens  adjoining  the  School. 

Tuesday  morning's  business  began  with  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation, and  four  Committees,  which  have  since  become  five,  were 
appointed  :  General  Legislation  concerning  the  Blind,  Legislation 
on  Welfare,  Legislation  on  ^Public  (Provision,  on  Pensions,  and 
on  Dog  Guides.  Welfare  Measures  were  next  considered,  and 
three  Committees  set  up  :  Care  for  General  Employment,  Lligher 
Professions,  Manual  and  Industrial  Professions.  A  very  large 
number  of  suggestions  as  to  detail  were  made,  such  as  "  Admis- 
sion of  Blind  into  Sighted  Industry,"  "  Privilege  as  regards 
Taxation  and  Insurance,"  "  Experimental  Workshops,"  "Inter- 
national Labour  Office,"  etc.,  etc.  Three  more  Committees  were 
then  discussed  and  agreed  :  Statistics,  Blind  Women,  Welfare 
and  Self -organisation  of  the  Blind.  This  ended  Tuesday's  session. 
A  visit  to  the  very  interesting  Museum  concerning  the  Blind  had 
been  arranged  for  the  afternoon,  and  at  night  the  members  were 
generously  entertained  by  the  municipality  at  the  Rathaus  or  Town 
Hall — a    most   delightful   evening. 

The  Conference  sat  for  the  whole  of  Wednesday,  from  8-30 
a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  with  a  break  for  lunch.  Chairmen  and  Vice- 
Ch^irmcn  were  appointed  for  the  20  Committees.  The 
Committees  themselves  are  to  consist  of  experts  on  the  subjects, 
one  from  each  country  represented  at  the  Pre-Congress.  A  General 
Executive  was  also  set  up,  with  Dr.  Strehl  as  Chairman,  and 
representatives  of  Austria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
France,   one    neutral   member   and    one   member   from    whichever 
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city  shall  be  decided  upon  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Congress. 
To  this  Executive  the  decisions  as  to  time  and  place  were  left. 
They,  too,  are  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  Congress  shall,  if 
possible,   be   held   under  the   auspices  of  the   League   of   Nations. 

The  Pre-Congress  led  to  much  very  pleasant  intercourse.  The 
only  matter  for  regret  was,  that,  with  so  much  opportunity  for 
gaining  varied  and  most  useful  information,  only  so  small  an 
amount   of  time   was    available. 

The  members  met  on  Wednesday  night  at  an  open-air 
restaurant  at  Schoenbaun  for  a  farewell  meal,  which  brought  a 
very  pleasant,  but  very  busy,  visit  to  an  end,  though  for  my 
travelling  companion  and  myself,  who  left  by  the  night  train  on 
Thursday,  there  was  a  day  made  delightful  by  the  overwhelming 
kindness  of  the  Director  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hohe 
Warte  School,  whose  hospitality  knew  no  bounds  as  they  showed 
us   the   beautiful  surroundings  of  Vienna. 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  July  13th. 
As  it  was  the  first  meeting  since  the  election  of  the  new  Chairman, 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley,  introduced  Miss  A. 
Smith,  who  then  presided. 

After  the  Minutes  had  been  read,  the  Chairman  spoke  appre- 
ciatively of  Mr.  Cowley's  work  for  the  College  and  for  the  blind 
generally.  A  resolution  was  passed  standing,  "  That  this  meeting 
feels  the  sad  loss  which  Mr.  Cowley's  death  has  meant  to  the 
blind,  and  expresses  its  sympathy  with  those  he  left  behind." 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Starling  to  read  his  Paper 
on    Workshop  Administration. 

Mr.   Starling  read  as  follows  : — 

11  Workshops   Management. 

"  In  discussing  points  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
a  Blind  Workshop,  I  want  to  allude  to  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  productive  organisation  in  a  modern  industrial  community, 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  compare  the  motives  which  actuate  the 
management    in  the   two   instances. 

"  A  modern  industrial  organisation  has  certain  characteristics, 
the  most  important  being,  first,  the  functions  of  the  manager, 
who  determines  the  plan  and  policy  of  the  business.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  co-ordination  of  the  numerous  factors  with  a 
view  to  utilising  them  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and 
productivity.  Secondly,  the  increasing  specialisation  of  functions 
involved  in  the  division  of  labour  and  the  introduction  and  use  of 
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machinery.  Thirdly,  the  localisation  of  industries  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  industries  in  districts 
where  they  are  of  the  greatest  relative  advantage.  Fourthlv, 
there  is  the  concentration  of  industry  involving  the  utilisation  in 
one  stupendous  organisation  of  labour  and  capital  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  object  of  maximising  their  efficiency  and  obtaining 
the  fullest  advantages  of  increasing  results.  This  tendency  of 
present-day  industry  to  concentrate  the  maximum  of  productive 
power  is  sometimes  described  as  the  law  of  concentration.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  law  of  integration,  by  which  is  meant  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  under  one  management  of  all  the  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  an  article  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  final  stage.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  principle 
of  standardisation,  resulting  in  the  production  on  an  enormous 
scale  of  interchangeable  parts  with  economy  of  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  also  to  the  consumer. 

11  The  foregoing  are  the  characteristics  which  play  such  a 
large  part  in  the  modern  business  organisation.  Let  us  take  them 
one  by  one  and  see  how  far  they  can  be  applied  in  a  modern  up- 
to-date  factory  such  as  we   have  here. 

"  Functions  of  the  manager.  That  is  the  work  of  co-ordinating 
the  numerous  factors  and  utilising  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  productivity.  The 
manager's  business  is  to  determine  the  plan  and  policy  of  the 
undertaking  he  is  called  upon  to  control.  His  object  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  net  yield  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  analysing  his 
results  he  must  evaluate  all  items  which  contribute  to  his  total 
costs  of  production.  If  his  calculations  have  been  correct  and 
trade  favourable,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to  sell  his  goods  at  a 
price  which  more  than  compensates  him  for  values  he  has  paid 
out,  that  difference  represents  his  profit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
calculations  have  been  incorrect,  in  all  probability  the  result  will 
show  a  loss.  He  will  then  employ  the  various  factors  of  produc- 
tion in  such  proportions  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  ensure 
their  maximum  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  ruthlessly 
cut  down  his  expenses  on  any  one  factor  if  he  finds  that  the 
ultimate  yield  does  not  justify  its  full  retention. 

11  What  are  the  factors  of  production?  To  use  an  economic 
definition,  they  are  land,  labour  and  capital,  which,  expressed 
in  simple  terms,  are  our  natural  resources,  man-power  and  money, 
the  latter  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  financing  buildings, 
machinery  and  raw  materials.  Let  us  consider  how  these  factors 
are  used  and  to  what  extent  by  the  manager  of  a  Blind  Workshop. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  sufficient  land  and  the  space  his 
workshops  occupy  provides  all  that  is  required,  and  his  buildings 
are   large    enough    to    accommodate   his    workers;     that   they    are 
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up-to-date  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  appreciate  that 
in  most  instances  this  is  not  so,  although  since  Local  Authorities 
realise  their  responsibilities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  bad  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  in  earlier  days. 

"  Now  what  about  capital?  Although  Local  Authorities  give 
us  new  buildings,  they  are  not  willing  to  subscribe  large  sums 
to  use  in  the  development  of  our  business.  We  cannot  expect  it. 
Our  resources,  therefore,  in  this  respect  are  somewhat  limited. 
There  are  so  many  other  demands  on  our  purse,  with  the  result 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on  research  and  experiments, 
or  to  expend  large  sums  in  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  modern  business — advertising.  A  great  deal 
more  could  be  said  on  the  subject  of  capital,  but  let  us  pass  to  the 
next  agent  of  production — Labour. 

11  Primarily  all  our  workshops  are  manned  with  blind  labour — 
or  should  be — if  we  are  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  they  are 
established.  How  does  this  affect  the  situation  as  far  as  economic 
production  is  concerned?  We  saw  a  little  earlier  that  the  object 
of  the  manager  was  to  obtain  the  greatest  net  yield  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  If  this  is  to  be  achieved  every  unit  of  labour  must 
be  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  must  produce  fullest  returns. 
In  this  respect  how  do  we  compare  with  the  modern  sighted  fac- 
tory? Many  of  you  know  and  appreciate  that  the  output  of  our 
blind  worker,  generally  speaking,  is  only  about  half  that  of  a 
sighted  worker.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  our 
output  is  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent,  our  expenses  are  equal  to, 
and  in  some  instances  more,  than  those  in  the  modern  establish- 
ment. Let  us  take  as  a  simple  example  a  factory  with,  say,  100 
sighted  workers.  The  total  expenses  of  such  an  establishment 
to  cover  rent,  rates,  fuel,  lighting,  power,  depreciation,  foremen's 
wages,  etc.,  is,  say,  ,£5,000,  and  let  us  suppose  their  output  is 
valued  at  ^30, 000.  Now  if  blind  workers  are  employed  on  the 
same  work  their  output  in  a  factory  of  the  same  proportions 
would  only  work  out  at  ^15,000.  Yet  the  factory  costs  are  double 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  total  output  as  compared  with 
the  modern  establishment.  Again,  the  ordinary  manager  will 
always  tend  to  get  rid  of  a  slow  worker  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
returns,  but  the  manager  of  a  Blind  Workshop  cannot  do  this, 
although,  naturally,  he  will  always  aim  at  tuning  up  the  slowest 
worker  to  the  speed  of  his  best  unit  of  labour. 

11  The  second  characteristic  of  importance  is  the  specialisation 
of  processes  and  functions  which  involves  the  division  of  labour 
and  the  introduction  and  use  of  machinery.  In  modern 
organisations  the  fullest  use  is  made  of  up-to-date  machinery  for 
increased  production.     The  work  of  a  Blind  Institution  is  primarilv 
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to  provide  employment  for  the  blind.  In  other  words,  to  provide 
employment  for  as  many  blind  persons  as  it  is  held  responsible  for. 
Now  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  a  Blind  Workshop  may 
contribute  to  its  efficiency  of  production,  but  it  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  manual  labour.  The  occupations 
in  which  the  blind  are  trained  are  manual  occupations,  although 
the  same  kind  of  work  is  done  in  an  ordinary  workshop  by 
machinery.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  be  far 
behind  our  competitors  in  the  sighted  world  as  far  as  economic 
production  is  concerned  by  rigidly  adhering  to  manual  labour, 
which  we  must  do  in  order  to  provide  work  for  our  blind  operators. 
I  will  refer  to  this  later  when  dealing  with  cost  of  production. 

"  The  specialisation  of  processes  by  the  division  of  labour  is  a 
practice  which  can  to  a  limited  extent  be  introduced  in  our  work- 
shops, because  some  of  the  industries  we  practise  lend  themselves 
to  being  divided  into  processes  or  operations.  Let  me  give  a  simple 
example.  A  coal  bag,  for  instance,  can  be  divided  into  three 
processes — weaving  the  sheet,  stitching  the  sides,  and  sewing  on 
the  cable.  Each  of  these  operations  is  performed  by  a  different 
individual,  who,  by  concentrating  on  one  process  rather  than  on 
all  three,  becomes  speedier  and  more  efficient  in  the  particular 
process,  resulting  in  increased  productivity.  In  basket-making, 
however,  a  basket  is  an  individual  job,  and  must  be  made  through- 
out by  an  individual  worker.  In  machine  knitting  a  division  of 
labour  can  again  be  applied,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
women's  wear,  different  parts  of  the  garments  being  knitted  by 
different  individuals,  leaving  the  finishing  to  others,  which,  again, 
can  be  divided  into  various  processes.  To  do  this  effectively 
orders  sufficiently  large  for  mass  production  are  needed. 

11  The  next  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  localisation  of 
industries.  Here,  again,  as  far  as  Blind  Institutions  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration, 
except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  Institutions  in  or  near  a  seaport  are 
concerned,  where  ships'  fenders  and  ships'  mattresses  are  manu- 
factured in  response  to  the  demand.  Industries  generally  are 
established  regardless  of  whether  the  locality  is  suited  to  these 
particular  industries,  or  whether  there  is  a  special  demand  for  the 
products  made  in  the  local  Institutions.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
an  Institution  is  able  to  benefit  by  a  local  demand,  as,  for  instance, 
here  in  Birmingham  we  are  fortunate  in  being  situated  near  the 
home  of  the  motor  industry,  which  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  motor-mats.  In  this  case,  however,  the  motor  industry 
came  to  us ;  we  did  not  go  to  the  motor  industry. 

11  Another  feature  of  the  modern  industrial  organisation  is  the 
law  of  concentration.  It  is  not  our  aim  and  object  to  set  up  in  one 
district  a  stupendous  organisation  wherein  the  whole  of  the  blind 
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of  a  very  large  area  may  be  employed.     Such  a  policy  is  perfectly 

sound  where  the  labour  and  capital  is  available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ordinary  enterprise,  but  with  the  blind  community 
such   an   arrangement  cannot   be  considered. 

"  The  last  characteristic  deals  with  the  use  and  development 
of  bi-products.  This  forms  a  marked  feature  of  integration, 
which  probably,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  reaches  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  firm  of  Lever  Bros.  But  in  America  this 
feature  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Here,  again,  our  industries 
are  such  that  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  modern  develop- 
ment because  they  are  too  small  to  benefit  by  such  an  arrangement. 

"  .1  Method  of  Remuneration.  Much  has  been  said  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  method  by  which  Blind 
Workers  should  be  remunerated,  and  in  later  years  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  paying  a  minimum  wage.  This 
is  a  subject  which  has  already  been  very  carefully  considered  in 
Birmingham,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  extract  from  a  Report  I  prepared  for  the  information 
of  my  Committee   about  two   years   ago  : — 

1  In  dealing  with  this  question  1  should  like  to  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  to  use  the  term  "  minimum 
wage  "  in  connection  with  blind  workers  is  a  misnomer,  as 
a  minimum  such  as  is  generally  understood  in  the  industrial 
world  is  not  economically  sound  when  applied  to  the  blind, 
their  earning  capacity  being  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  that 
of  a  normal  worker,  and  their  remuneration  being  made 
up  partly  by  wages  actually  earned  and  partly  by  augmen- 
tation. It  will  be  better,  I  think,  to  speak  of  the  wages 
of  the  blind  as  a  subsistence  which  includes  both  their 
economic  wage  and  their  augmentation.  We  are  asked  to 
abolish  piece-work  rates.  As  the  piece-work  forms  the 
basis  of  our  costing  and  is  also  part  of  the  remuneration 
which  is  a  direct  charge  against  our  Trading  Account,  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  from  a  management  point  of 
view  to  do  so.' 

11  Economic  wages,  therefore,  can  only  be  considered  if  we  are 
to  run  our  Trading  organisation  on  economic  lines;  any  Other 
payment  which  is  made  by  way  of  a  subsidy,  known  to  us  as 
Augmentation,  is  a  thing  apart,  and  must  be  considered  as  such. 
In  many  of  the  trades  we  practise,  such  as  Basket-making,  Boot- 
making,  Brush-making  and  Mat-making,  Trades  Union  Rates 
of  Wages  exist,  and  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Where,  how- 
ever, no  Trades  Union  Rales  exist  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following- 
occupations,  Machine  Knitting-,  Chair  Seating,  Coal  Bag-making, 
Piano  Tuning,  Mattress-making,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  concerned 
to  fix  rates  which  are  economically  sound,   and  at  the  same  time 
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cause  no  hardship  to  the  worker.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  divergent  systems  by 
which  blind  workers  are  remunerated  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  if  a  uniform  standard  of  rates  for 
each  occupation  could  be  paid  ^throughout  the  country.  This 
would  help  to  eliminate  much  of  the  widespread  discontent  which 
prevails  amongst  blind  workers. 

11  As  far  as  the  payment  of  augmentation  is  concerned,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  scales  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Appendix  III  of  their 
handbook  of  1927,  in  which  three  distinct  scales  are  set  out  for 
our  guidance.  In  some  Institutions  these  scales  are  entirely 
ignored,  causing  dissatisfaction  amongst  workers.  We  should 
aim  at  paying  a  rate  of  augmentation,  that,  when  added  to  the 
trade  earnings  of  the  worker,  will  produce  a  sum  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  living  wage. 

11  Costs. — I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  details  concerning 
the  method  of  building  up  our  costs,  but  I  feel  I  must  make  some 
reference  to  this  subject.  Why  is  it  necessary,  some  may  ask, 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  keeping  a  Costing  System,  and  what  is 
the  object  of  these  statistics?  The  answer  lies  in  the  following 
points  : — 

1.      They  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  estimates  and  in  quoting 
prices. 
"  2.      They  are  an  indication  for  the  detection  of  losses. 
"  3.      They  act  as  a  safeguard  against  waste. 
"  4.      They  serve  as  a  means  by  which  prices  may  be  reduced 

in   order  to   obtain  a   greater  demand. 
"  5.      They  act  as  a  stimulus  to  economic  production. 

"  Such  a  system  is  useless  unless  we  have  reliable  information, 
as  accuracy  is  essential,  its  three  principal  elements  being  Mater- 
ials, Labour,  Establishment  Charges.  The  total  cost  of  each 
article  can  be  analysed  under  the  following  headings  : — 

"1.      Direct    labour   and   direct   materials,    known    as    Prime 

Cost,   which  vary   directly  as  the  output.     Other  costs, 

known  as  Supplementary   Costs,   which  do  not  vary   to 

any    appreciable    extent    with    changes    in   output,    and 

continue  to  be  incurred  whether  the  factory  is  working 

full-time   or    not,    or   whether    output    is    continued    or 

otherwise. 

"  2.      Indirect  labour  and  indirect  expenses,  which  when  added 

to  Prime  Cost  give  the  factory  cost. 

3.      Selling   Expenses    and   Administrative    Expenses,   which 

when    added   to    factory  cost  give   the  Total  cost.     The 

total  cost,  plus  profit,  gives  the  Selling  Price. 

'    This  is    the  orthodox    method  by  which  the  siehte 


by  which  the  sighted   manu- 
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facturer  determines  his  selling  price,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
provides  a  margin  over  total  cost  of  production  for  profit.  This 
plan  cannot  always  be  followed  in  blind  workshops,  but  only  in 
those  cases  where  we  know  we  can  get  our  total  cost,  and  also 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  special  article  which,  perhaps 
by  reason  of  its  complications,  no  other  manufacturer  would  care 
to  make.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
build  up  our  selling  prices  in  this  manner;  if  we  did,  these  prices 
would  be  prohibitive,  with  the  result  of  few  orders,  or  perhaps  no 
orders  at  all.  As  an  illustration  let  us  take  the  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush.  In  the  modern  factory  this  is  made  by  machinery,  where 
Trade  Board  Rates  of  Wages  are  paid  of  about  i/2|d.  per  dozen 
(day  rate),  against  which  we  pay  for  hand-work  at  Trade  Board 
Rates  of  about  6/7^  per  dozen  (piece-work).  If  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  brush,  namely,  Wood 
Stocks,  Fibre,  Wire,  etc.,  are  precisely  the  same  in  each  case  the 
difference  in  Prime  Cost  is  about  5/4-ld.  per  dozen,  the  establish- 
ment charges  of  our  sighted  competitor  being  lower  than  ours 
enables  him  to  market  his  brushes  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can, 
even  after  allowing  for  a  margin  of  profit.  This  argument  can 
be  used  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  other  commodities  pro- 
duced in  our  factory  ;  hence  our  difficulties  in  commanding  our 
markets.  What  policy  then  must  we  adopt  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  workers  reasonably  employed  on  goods  for  which  we  can 
find   a   market? 

"  Surely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  modern  industrial  organisation, 
we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  Balance  Sheet,  and  make  the  best 
of  our  difficulties  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  economic 
results.  We  know  what  our  competitors  sell  at,  and  our  prices 
must  conform  to  the  market  price,  and  the  difference  between  these 
prices  and  our  total  cost  of  production  must  be  narrowed  down 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  In  other  words,  all  our 
expenses  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Now  how  is  this  to 
be  done?  First  of  all  by  eliminating  waste.  The  blind  man, 
because  of  his  infirmity,  is  naturally  apt  to  be  more  wasteful  than 
a  sighted  worker.  This  applies  particularly  in  Brush-making, 
where  Fibre,  Bass  and  expensive  Bristles  can  easily  be  swept 
off  the  bench  and  trampled  under  foot,  unless  those  whoj  supervise 
take  care  to  see  that  this  is  avoided,  and  also  that  the  workers 
themselves  have  been  taught  from  the  beginning  to  guard  against 
this  peculiar  fault.  We  have  in  Birmingham  a  scheme  which 
enables  us  to  keep  a  check  on  the  amount  of  materials  used  for 
any  job  that  goes  through  the  workshops.  The  statistics  are 
recorded  on  what  we  call  a  Shop  Order  Form,  together  with  the 
Trade  Board  Rate  of  Wages  paid  for  the  job.  These  figures  are 
transferred    to   a   Register,    and   comparisons   can   be   made    from 
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time  to  time  to  see  whether  there  has  been  any  undue  expenditure 
in  material  in  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  class  of  com- 
modity. Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  workers  must 
be  efficient ;  that  is,  the  work  they  produce  must  be  of  the  best, 
and  compare  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  with  sighted  work. 
Inefficient  workers  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  an  adverse 
Balance  Sheet ;  the  reason  is  obvious ;  the  work  has  to  be  sold 
at  a  very  low  price,  or,  unfortunately,  the  articles  have  to  be 
destroyed.  Where  possible  each  article  made  by  a  worker 
should  be  branded  with  his  initials,  so  that  if  the  article  is  returned 
as  faulty,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  fault  is  due  to  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  worker,  he  should  replace  the  article  free  of 
charge  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned ;  this  will  tend  to  make 
workers  do  their  best,  and  will  help  to  stamp  out  the  idea  of  any- 
thing being  good  enough. 

"  During  a  period  of  trade  depression  such  as  we  have  all 
experienced,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  arrange  for  workers  to  have 
systematic  periods  of  unemployment.  During  these  times  workers 
will,  generally  speaking,  receive  the  State  Unemployment  Benefit, 
to  which  might  be  added  their  average  rate  of  augmentation. 

11  While  talking  about  management,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  Blind  on  our  Management  Com- 
mittees. I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  this  policy, 
but  it  usually  comes  from  a  quarter  where  little  or  no  experience 
has  been  acquired. 

"  The  psychology  of  the  blind  man  is  somewhat  different  from 
our  own,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  who  are 
sighted  to  appreciate  sometimes  as  we  should  his  point  of  view. 

<(  My  own  experience  goes  to  prove  that  given  the  right  type 
of  representation  a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  attained  by  this 
practice,  and  the  blind  worker  is  made  happier  by  reason  of  it. 
This  representation  engenders  confidenee,  and  where  there  is  con- 
fidence there  is  indulgence. 

"  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  Institutions  are  organisations 
set  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  If,  then,  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  is  our  predominant  motive,  as  1  am  sure  it  must  be,  we  shall 
not  oppose  the  principle  of  providing  facilities  for  the  blind  worker 
to  listen  to  and  take  part   in  our  deliberations." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  keen  appreciation  and  interest 
were  expressed  by  many.  Mr.  Priestley  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  administering  Blind  Workshops;  Miss  Jones,  Miss 
Warburton,  Miss  Falconer  and  Miss  Smallwood  also  contributed 
to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Turner  proposed  and  Miss  Jones  seconded  a  sincere  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Starling  for  his  Paper,  and  also  for  his  kindness 
in    allowing    the    Midland    Branch    to    hold    their    meeting    at    the 
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Birmingham  Workshops.     Miss  Falconer  also  thanked  the  Chair- 
man   for  her  excellent  management  of  the   meeting-. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Cheek,  inviting  the 
Midland  Branch  to  hold  their  next  meeting  at  Leicester.  The 
company  then  adjourned  for  tea,  which  was  kindly  arranged  for 
by  the  Canteen  Staff.  After  tea  a  tour  of  the  Workshops  was 
made  under  Mr.  Starling's  guidance.  Subsequently,  a  lew  of 
the  visitors  went  on  to  the  Kindergarten  and  were  much  interested 
in   this  fine,   modern  school    and  its   little   inmates. 


A   COURSE   IN    NATURE    STUDY    AND    SCIENCE. 

By   Ray  Vaughan. 
Second  Stage. 
The  work  in  this  stage  amplifies  the  previous  instruction,  and 
with  the  increased  dexterity  and  reasoning  powers  of  our  pupils 
much  useful  work  can  he  done. 

Autumn  Term, 
i.      Reaping    and     Harvesting.       Examine   different    kinds    of 
corn,  how  it  is  cut,  threshed  and  the  various  things  it  is 
turned   into. 

2.  Dispersal  of  Seeds.      How  the  wind  and  animals  help.     The 

work  of  the  birds. 

3.  The   Moon.     The   phases  of  the    moon   can    be  illustrated 

by   means  of  cardboard  discs. 

4.  Habits  of  the  Squirrel. 

5*     Porous    Solids.     Bread,     sponge,    brick,    chalk,    blotting 
paper,  earth,   towels. 

6.  Caterpillar.     Simple  study  of  the  life. 

7.  Animals   that  change  their  coats  for  white  ones. 

8.  Rain.      As  an  erosive  agent.     Where  it  goes  to. 

9.  Ice.      Why  it  is  a  solid,   very  brittle,    floats   in  water  and 

quickly   melts. 
10.      Holly   and  Mistletoe.      Berries    as    food   for   birds.      Ever- 
greens. 

Spring  Term. 

1.  Feet  of  birds  and  their  uses.     Duck,   fowl,   swift,  etc. 

2.  Things  that  stretch.      Elastic  bands,  football  bladders,  etc. 

3.  Shells   on    the   sea-shore.      How   the   creatures   build   their 

own  "  Homes." 

4.  Difference   between   Sand  and   Mud.      Crumbling   rocks. 

5.  Frog    Spawn.      Pupils     can    feel     the    spawn.       Keep     in 

aquarium   and  record    developments. 

6.  Catkins. 

7.  Experiments  to  prove  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air, 

e.g.,  sea-weed,  elastic. 
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8.  Narcissus.     Grown  from  bulb.     Introduce  food  storage. 

9.  Building   of  Nests.      Examine   as    many  varieties  as  pos- 

sible, and  record  where  found. 
10.     Move  experiments   in    Germination. 

Summer  Term. 

1.  Evaporation  and  Condensation.      Experiments  illustrating 

the  same.     Formation  of  clouds. 

2.  Gardening   Tools.       Practical    work.       Compare    with    the 

farmer's  implements. 

3.  Birds  that  visit  us  in  the  Summer.     Where  they  come  from. 

Journey  in  flocks.     Characteristics  of  them. 

4.  Things  that  bend.      Bow  and  arrows,  clock  springs,  cord, 

paper  clip. 

5.  The  Cuckoo. 

C).      Teeth  and  their  uses.       Man,  cat,  dog,  cow. 

7.      Bluebell.      More   detail  examination. 

(S.      ]]liat  the  insects  live  on. 

i).  Trees  of  the  Forest.  Cowper's  poem,  "  Trees,"  could  well 
be  taken  here.  Shape  and  size  are  unsuitable,  and  should 
be  omitted. 
10.  Leaves.  The  children  can  gather  them  and  press  them. 
Each  leaf  should  be  named,  and  the  best  collection  dis- 
played. 


MEETING   OF  THE   N.U.T.   COMMITTEE. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Irwin  to  Europe  this  summer  has 
been  of  much  interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  Braille. 
Mr.  Irwin  is  anxious  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  reaching  a 
greater  degree  of  type  uniformity  between  America  and  Britain. 
He  is  not  sure  that  the  two  countries  are  yet  ripe  for  an  identical 
system,  but  thinks  that  the  Americans  would  agree  to  extend 
grade  1^  if  the  people  on  this  side  would  curtail  grade  2  by  tin- 
dropping  of  several  of  their  least  frequently  used  contractions. 
In  this  way  the  distance  between  the  two  systems  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  an  interchange  of  literature  would  be  made 
more  practicable. 

Mr.  Irwin  explained  these  views  to  an  informal  gathering  of 
British  Braillists  on  June  27th,  and  so  impressed  them  with  his 
lucidity  and  reasonableness  that  all  present  felt  that  the  occasion 
justified  the  calling  together  of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, the  only  competent  authority  in  this  country  for  dealing 
with  Braille  questions.  The  Committee  had  not  met  since  1917. 
So  painfully  frequent  have  been  the  changes  of  personnel  in  blind 
work  during  the  last  twelve  years  that  few  of  the  members  present 
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at  that  date  were  now  available.  Fortunately,  the  constitution 
of  the  Committee  is  on  a  representative  basis,  and  constituent 
bodies,  such  as  the  College  of  Teachers,  the  National  Institute, 
Craigmillar,  the  National  Library,  etc.,  were  able  to  appoint 
fresh  delegates. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  National  Institute,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
July  22nd.  Mr.  Irwin  again  explained  his  suggestions,  and 
circulated  the  statistical  results  of  investigations  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  made  into  the  frequency  of  grade  2  contractions. 
A  general  discussion  followed,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail  and  report.  This  sub-committee, 
which  consisted  of  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Prince,  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Ritchie,  Siddall,  Stainsby,  Stone  and  Tyler,  met  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  close  of  the  general  meeting,  elected  Mr.  Stone 
its  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Stainsby  its  Secretary,  and  decided  to  meet 
early  in  the  autumn. 


THE.  ASSOCIATION   OF  WORKSHOPS   FOR   THE 

BLIND. 

The  first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
on  Friday,  the  7th  of  June,  at  2-30  p.m.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  took 
the  Chair. 

After  much  preliminary  business  had  been  disposed  of  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of 
general  problems,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  called  upon  Mr.  E.  F.  Grundy, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Swiss  Cottage,  to  take  the  Chair.  In 
the  course  of  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Grundy  said  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  speaking  broadly  there  are  two  main 
directions  in  which  reform  must  be  sought.  The  first  of  these  is  in 
greater  economy  of  production.  Is  there  in  our  Workshops  that 
meticulous  care  in  the  use  of  material  that  is  so  striking  a  feature 
of  any  up-to-date  dividend-paying  factory?  Is  there  not  some 
danger  that  we  are  content  with  an  easy-going  attitude,  and 
attribute  any  excess  of  waste  to  the  fact  that  our  workers  are 
blind?  In  justice  to  these  men  and  women  let  us  subject  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  any  deficiencies  that  are  said  to  come  from  blind- 
ness. It  would  be  criminal,  indeed,  if  any  loss  that  was  really  due 
to  slack  management  were  laid  at  their  door. 

11  Material  is  only  one  factor.  There  are  others,  such  as  the  lay- 
out of  our  shops,  routing,  storing  and  dispatch.  In  some  of  these 
we  are  receiving  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Seymour  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  1 
have   seen  Mr.   Seymour's  work  at   Swiss  Cottage,   and   I   would 
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recommend  strongly  to  the  authorities  of  any  Workshop  present 
that  when  opportunity  offers  they  gladly  allow  him  to  sojourn  with 
them. 

11  These  factors  go  to  make  up  the  problem  which  I  have  called 
economy  of  production,  and  it  will  be  evident  to  all  that  that  par- 
ticular problem  must  to  a  great  extent  be  solved  by  each  Workshop 
for  itself.  Generalities  will  not  help  much.  We  certainly  hope 
that  from  Mr.  Seymour's  investigations  some  general  lines  of 
suggestion  will  emerge,  but  in  the  main  each  agency  will  need  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  A  formula  which  would  fit  all  cases 
would  have  to  be  so  vague  as  to  be  merely  a  recital  of  platitudes. 

"  Economy  of  production  is,  let  me  repeat,  one  of  the  two 
directions  in  which  I  suggest  reform  may  be  sought.  The  second 
is  in  the  disposal  of  our  goods,  the  problem  of  marketing  and 
salesmanship.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  problem 
differs  from  the  first  in  being  more  susceptible  of  general  treat- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  ultimately  each  Workshop  must 
stand  or  fall  by  its  individual  energy  and  capacity,  but  in  this 
matter  of  the  disposal  of  our  goods  we  may  certainly  derive 
immense  profit  by  listening  to  a  recognised  expert  with  wide 
knowledge  and  first-hand  experience.  In  Mr.  Cadbury  we  have 
such  an  expert. " 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Paul  Cadbury,  who  read 
a  practical  and  suggestive  paper  on  "  Marketing  "  as  it  affects 
blind  workshops,  at  the  close  of  which  he  made  the  following 
recommendations  : — 

11  (i)  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Workshops  Associ- 
ation should  set  up  a  preliminary  committee  of  five  or  six  of  the 
factory  Superintendents  drawn  from  the  most  efficient  Workshops 
in  the  country,  and  that  if  possible  a  representative  of  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  be  asked  to  serve  on  this  Committee,  as  his 
advice  would  be  very  helpful. 

"  This  Committee  would  consist  of  those  technically  qualified  to 
advise  the  Blind  Industry  as  a  whole.  It  would  probably  need  a 
full-time  Secretary  for  a   period  of  several  months. 

"  (2)  This  Committee  should  be  asked  to  investigate  and  report 
as  to  a  central  organisation  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  all 
the  Workshops  of  the  Blind  in  marketing,  selling  and  possibly 
manufacturing  and  buying,  and  the  cost  and  personnel  of  such 
an   organisation. 

"  (3)  It  should  investigate  such  problems  as  the  number  of 
standards  in  each  department,  quantities  disposed  of  in  relation 
to  population,  selling  methods  tried  successfully  and  unsuccess- 
fully, new  methods  of  sale,  e.g.,  from  door  to  door  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  brushes,  methods  and  results  of  advertising  in  the 
individual    areas. 
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11  (4)  It  should  also  investigate  the  possibility  of  marketing 
nationally  branded  articles  and  give  detailed  consideration  to  a 
National    Trade  Mark  for  Blind  products. 

11  (5)  It  should  suggest  methods  for  regularising  the  factoring 
by  one  Institution  of  goods  made  by  another. 

"  (6)  It  should  draw  up  a  survey  showing  exactly  how  the 
products  of  each  Workshop  are  disposed  of,  for  example,  how 
much  is  disposed  of  locally,  how  much  is  disposed  of  in  the  open 
market,  and  what  uses  the  sentimental  sales  assets  arc  put  to 
in  various  areas. 

"  (7)  It  should  also  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  unified  illus- 
trated price  list  applicable  to  the  products  of  Blind  Workshops 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,   and 

"  (8)  It  should  consider  the  question  of  National  Advertising." 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  and  of  Mr.  Cadbury's  Paper  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  Willans,  Esq.,  257 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.i.,  and  is  well  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  these  problems. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Royal  Blind  School, 

Craigmillar   Park, 

Edinburgh. 
To   the  Honorary    Editor, 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Dear   Madam, 

Appointment  of  Home  Teachers. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Ness  has  spoiled  an  otherwise 
good  letter  by  the  introduction  of  matter  that  has  no  connection 
with  the  subject  he  sets  out  to  write  about. 

There  is,  I  am  sure,  general  agreement  in  favour  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  blind  Home  Teachers  where  and  when  circumstances 
permit.  Mr.  Ness  will,  at  any  rate,  acquit  me  of  any  prejudice, 
for  out  of  a  staff  of  sixteen  teachers  at  this  school  twelve  arc 
blind.  Indeed,  T  was  preaching  and  practising  this  gospel  when 
Mr.  Ness  was  still  a  boy  at  school.  But  if  1  have  been  the  means 
of  appointing  many,  I  have  also  been  the  means  of  discouraging 
many  because  of  their  obvious  unsuitability.  All  the  teachers  on 
my  staff  have  been  very  carefully  selected  and  very  specially 
t rained.  I  may  not  be  a  very  competent  examiner  from  Mr.  Ness's 
point  of  view,  but  I  do  know  that  there  have  been  blind  candidates 
for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate  who  have  appeared  to  me 
utterly  unsuitable  for  this  work.  The  same  applies  to  many  seeing 
candidates.     The  fact  is  that  sight  should  not  be  the  determining 
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factor,  but  suitability.  Mr.  Ness  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  just 
as  I  agree  that  advertisements  ruling-  out  blind  candidates  are 
quite  wrong. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Ness's  letter  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  strong  language 
and  vehement  statement  from  Clydeside  that  much  that  is  said  is 
smiled  at  and  discounted.  There  is  one  thing  quite  certain,  and 
that  is  no  proscription  will  follow.  The  College  is  quite  prepared 
to  receive  criticism  and  to  meet  it. 

The  fact  that  the  present  Chairman  is  a  Home  Teacher  is 
regarded  as  some  sign  of  grace,  but  I  am  afraid  that  even  this 
commendation  is  undeserved.  Mr.  Siddall  was  elected  not  because 
he  was  a  Home  Teacher,  but  because  he  was  pre-eminently  the 
right  man  for  the  post.  The  College  has  never  had  a  better 
Chairman  and  never  will,  even  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  having 
sown  his  wild  oats,  Mr.  Ness  succeeds  to  that  office,  as  he  almost 
certainly  will.  When  that  time  comes  I  hope  Mr.  Ness  will  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  those  who  have  had 
10  guide  the  College  through  very  trying  times. 

So  far  as  the  Home  Teachers'  Examinations  are  concerned, 
may  I  point  out  that  nearly  all  the  questions  set  in  Professional 
Knowledge  have  been  set  by  Home  Teachers,  and  that  they  have 
been  fully  discussed  at  Examiners'  meetings,  and  in  view  of  that 
discussion  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  examiners  could  have 
passed  with  honours.  For  the  examination  of  Handicrafts 
specialists  have  been  co-opted,  men  and  women  whose  knowledge 
of  their  subjects  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Mr. 
Ness  could  set  a  paper  in  Professional  Knowledge  that  would  floor 
the  examiners,  and  I  think  it  is  possible  that  I  could  set  one  that 
would  floor  him.  But  we  don't  want  to  set  puzzles,  but  straight- 
forward questions  which  all  candidates  who  have  worked 
eonscientiously  ought  to  be  able  to  answer. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  intense  rivalry  and  jealousy  between 
Institution  and  non-Institution  workers.  For  twenty-five  years 
there  has  been  a  truce,  and  both  branches  have  worked  harmoni- 
ously together.     Is  it  a  worthy  thing  to  revive  the  old  bad  feeling? 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.   M.  Stone. 


Miss  Wood-Legh,  a  blind  student,  who  obtained  her  M.A. 
Degree  with  first-class  honours  in  History  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Canada,  was  accorded  a  Research  Degree  of  B.Litt. 
at  a  Congregation  held  in  Oxford  in  June  last  for  a  dissertation 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  The  Shire  in  the  14th  Century. 
Miss  Wood-Legh  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  she  is 
the   fust   blind  graduate   to  receive   this  distinction. 
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PRESENTATION  TO   Mr.   W.   M.   STONE. 

By  M.  G.  Anderson. 

In  December  of  this  year  Mr.  Stone  will  have  completed 
twenty-five  years'  work  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  this  occasion  will  be  marked  by  the  oiTicial  recognition  which 
it  so  well  deserves;  but  the  former  pupils  of  the  School,  who  meet 
in  reunion  each  July,  felt  that  they  must  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  in  some  practical  way  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  all  that  Mr.  Stone  has  done  for  them.  The  immediate  and 
eager  response  from  all  over  the  country  was  an  assurance  to 
those  who  had  set  the  idea  on  foot  that  they  were  acting  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  former  pupils'  Club.  It  was  decided  that  the 
present  should  take  the  form  of  a  book-case,  with  some  books  of 
Mr.  Stone's  own  choosing,  but  owing  to  the  stress  of  preparations 
for  the  end  of  the  term  these  could  not  be  bought  in  time  for  the 
ceremony,  and  the  actual  presentation  took  the  form  of  a  wallet 
of  notes. 

•  The  question  as  to  whom  the  honour  of  making  the  presenta- 
tion should  be  given  now  arose,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
speak  for  the  former  pupils,  since  (I  must  steel  myself  to  confess 
it)  I  had  spent  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  Craigmillar, 
first  as  a  pupil,  then  as  a  student,  and  finally  as  a  teacher. 

Our  annual  reunion  took  place  on  July  6th,  and  there  was  a 
record  attendance.  After  various  items  of  the  day's  programme 
had  been  carried  through,  we  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall,  where 
a  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment  was  to  be  given,  but  before 
proceeding  to  this  Mr.  Inglis,  the  President  of  the  Club,  announced 
that  the  event  of  the  day  would  take  place.  I  have  been  asked  to 
give  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  handing  the  wallet  to  Mr. 
Stone,  though  they  were  quite  informal. 

11  When  the  idea  of  making  Mr.  Stone  this  little  present  in 
recognition  of  his  splendid  work  in  Craigmillar  was  first  origin- 
ated, I  little  thought  that  the  honour  of  speaking  for  the  Club 
would  be  given  to  me.  Indeed,  I  fought  shy  of  it,  feeling  myself 
altogether  incapable  of  rising  to  so  great  an  occasion ;  but  later 
I  took  comfort  in  the  thought  that  though  many  would  do  ampler 
justice  to  the  theme,  no  one  cotdd  do  perfect  justice  to  it,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  I  speak  as  one  who  owes  perhaps  a  bigger  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Stone  than  almost  anyone  herej  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  acknowledge  it  in  this  way,  alike  for  myself  and  for 
all  who  have  received  similar  benefits. 

11  All  members  of  the  Club,  whether  they  have  been  pupils  of 
the  School  or  not,  have  gone  heart  and  soul  with  us  in  this  matter, 
but  they  will  realise  that  it  is  only  we  who  have  come  under  Mr. 
Stone's  spell  as  a  teacher  who  know  to  the  full  what  we  owe  him. 
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I  hose  of  us  who  were  school  children  during  Mr.  Stone's  early 
days  at  Craigmillar  were  privileged  in  a  way  in  which  the  children 
of  to-day  are  not  privileged,  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  which 
have  come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  such  things  as  swimming, 
scouting  and  guiding.  There  were  fewer  of  us,  and  Mr.  Stone 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  actual  teaching.  What  opportunities 
we  had  in  class  with  those  scripture  half-hours  in  the  mornings, 
the  physiology  hour  each  week,  nature  lessons,  and  even  a  little 
astronomy,  not  to  speak  of  many  an  exciting  English  history 
and  geography  lesson  !  When  I  think  of  those  opportunities  I 
don't  wonder  that  the  children  of  to-day  look  forward  to  their 
examination  in  June  as  quite  the  event  of  the  School  year,  for 
then  they  do  have  a  little  of  what  we  had  in  such  splendid  abund- 
ance. Those  of  us  who  reached  the  inner  sanctum  of  Mr.  Stone's 
own  room  and  received  very  special  and  private  tuition  there  can- 
not hold  themselves  altogether  superior  to  the  students  of  to-day, 
much  as  they  might  like  to,  for  there  is  at  present  a  group  of 
young  people  who  meet  there  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  and  who 
can  still  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  enumerate  here  all  the  transfor- 
mations which  have  taken  place  in  Craigmillar  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  These  you  have  mostly  had  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  for  yourselves.  The  all-important  fact  for  each  one 
of  us  is  that,  whatever  careers  we  may  have  followed,  whether 
industrial  or  professional,  Mr.  Stone  has  given  to  us  the  power  of 
appreciating  those  things  which  have  made  life  infinitely  more 
worth  living  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  I  have  spoken  of 
our  debt  of  gratitude,  but  Mr.  Stone  has  always  sought  affection 
and  not  gratitude.  We  all  know  how  marvellously  individual  is 
his  knowledge  of  each  one,  although  there  are  so  many  children 
in  school  now  that  we  teachers  are  sometimes  hopelessly  confused 
as  to  identity,  especially  when  intending  to  pounce  upon  a  culprit. 
Hut  Mr.  Stone  has  no  such  difficulty;  he  knows  them  all,  because 
although  he  may  have  less  time  to  expend  upon  them  than 
formerly  he  has  no  less  affection,  and  the  age  of  shy  children 
being  passed,  our  boys  and  girls  more  readily  display  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  than  did  their  predecessors  with  their  greater 
reserve.  The  bond  then  which  links  Mr.  Stone  alike  with  past  and 
with  present  pupils  is  that  of  filial  affection. 

11  But  1  must  say  a  word  also  for  those  who  have  not 
known  Mr.  Stone  while  they  were  children.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage" of  being  able  to  realise  his  great  qualities  over  a  longer 
period  of  years,  for  children  take  many  things  for  granted  of  which 
they  come  to  a  fuller  realisation  with  years  of  discretion.  Those 
who  have  not  known  Mr.  Stone  from  childhood  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  no  less  a  friend  than  he  is  a  father.     It  is,  therefore. 
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with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  ask  him,  on  behalf  of  each  one 
of  us,  to  aeeept  this  little  gift  as  the  expression  of  our  love  and 
gratitude." 

In  replying",  Mr.  Stone  showed  how  deeply  touched  he  was  by 
this  mark  of  the  Club's  esteem,  and  said  that  what  had  counted 
so  much  in  making'  Craigmillar  attain  to  its  present  reputation  was 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  had  always  prevailed  among  those 
connected  with  the  School.  As  an  example  of  this,  he  spoke  of 
I  lie  time  when  the  Carnegie  Trust  had  promised  us  a  large  endow- 
ment for  purposes  of  higher  education,  on  condition  that  we  should 
ourselves  raise  a  similar  sum  of  money  ;  by  means  of  a  united 
effort,  each  one  putting  his  hand  to  the  wheel,  this  great  work  was 
accomplished,  and  we  are  now  yearly  reaping  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Stone  also  said  that  he  hoped  before  long  to  see  the 
fruition  of  a  scheme  to  the  furtherance  of  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  a  long-  time  past.  By  this  scheme  the  State  would 
provide  a  grant  for  each  blind  person  whose  means  or  earnings 
did  not  place  him  beyond  its  necessity,  thus  rendering  him  inde- 
pendent of  all  voluntary  charity.  Mr.  Stone  stated  that  his 
ambition  had  always  been  to  see  blind  people  made  self-supporting 
and  independent  servants  of  the  State,  apart  from  this  allowance 
for  their   handicap. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Stone  said  that  it  was  truly  as  individuals 
that  he  had  regarded  each  one  of  us,  and  that  he  had  thought  less 
of  turning  out  accomplished  scholars  than  of  fostering  among  us 
a  spirit  of  kindliness  upon  which  the  fame  of  Craigmillar  might 
rest  throughout   the   ages. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  CHINESE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  was  founded  in  1911  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  throughout  the  whole  of  China.  It 
consists  of  : — 

A  SCHOOL  where  Chinese  blind  boys  receive  a  thorough 
education  through   the  primary  grades.      Present  number,    24. 

A  SCHOOL  where  Chinese  blind  boys  may  receive  a  higher 
education  through  the  middle  school  and  university,  through  the 
courtesy  of  St.   John's  University.      Present  number,  5. 

A  SCHOOL  for  blind  girls  which  will  be  opened  in  the  near 
future. 

A  SCHOOL  where  Chinese  deaf  girls  and  boys  may  receive 
a  suitable  education  through  the  primary  grades.  Present 
number,   47. 

A  NORMAL  SCHOOL  that  provides  training  for  teachers, 
who  wish  to  learn  the  systems  and  methods  employed  in  training 
the  blind  and  deaf.     Present  number,   7. 
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A  WORKSHOP  where  young  blind  men  may  learn  to  support 
themselves  by  industrial  work.  They  split  their  own  rattan  and 
specialise  in  rattan  and  cane  chairs  and  furniture  and  nets  for 
various  purposes.      Present  number  of  workers,    14. 

A  BRAILLE  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT  that  publishes  and 
embosses  text-books  and  other  literature  for  the  blind,  and  issues 
a  monthly  magazine  in  Union  Mandarin  Braille  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  Chinese  Blind  who  can  read  it.  It  also  undertakes  to 
emboss  and  print  any  book  or  music  that  may  be  required. 

The  Institution  is  desirous  of  assisting  the  blind  and  deaf  of 
China,  or  the  workers  among  the  blind  and  deaf  in  any  needed 
way.  It  is  endeavouring  to  correlate  all  the  work  done  in  different 
parts  of  China,  and  has  recently  printed  a  list  of  such  schools  and 
institutions.  It  is  particularly  anxious  to  have  every  blind  person 
in  China  learn  to  read  and  write  and  have  sufficient  and  suitable 
literature  to  read ;  to  assist  in  starting  new  work  or  reorganising 
that  which  is  already  under  way ;  provide  games  and  appliances 
used  in  schools  or  Home  Teaching.  Correspondence  on  any  sub- 
ject pertaining  to  the  blind  or  deaf  is  invited,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  G.  B.   Fryer,  4  Edinburgh  Road,  Shanghai. 


SURGICAL  BOOTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

By  B.  B.   Perks. 

This  article  explains  briefly  a  boot  and  appliance  worn  by  a 
person  suffering  from  the  after-effects  of  a  fractured  ankle.  As  a 
considerable  time  has  to  elapse  before  the  joint  can  be  freely 
used,  a  boot  with  a  strong  leather  stiffener  on  the  inner  side 
should  be  made  (in  some  cases  metal  is  used  instead  of  leather 
for  this  purpose),  but  whatever  method  'is  adopted  the  stiffener 
must  be  well  padded  with  cotton  wool  or  wadding,  light  basil 
being  used  for  inside  coverings.  This  stiffening  in  the  boot  partly 
takes  the  place  of  the  splint  after  leaving  hospital.  Attached  to 
the  boot  is  the  tee  strap,  which  is  also  a  support  to  the  ankle, 
and  this  should  be  made  from  fairly  stout  hide  (not  sole  leather). 
This  strap  passes  round  the  ankle  and  leg  iron,  the  top  of  which 
has  a  metal  collar,  also  padded,  which  fits  round  the  leg  usually 
just  below  the  knee,  with  a  small  but  strong  strap  to  keep  it  in 
position.  Sometimes  a  third  or  middle  strap  is  used,  which  gives 
extra   support. 

The  making  of  the  boot  and  all  the  leather  work  should  be 
done  by  the  Orthopaedic  Boot  Maker.  The  leg  iron  and  other 
metal  work  can  be  had  through  the  trade,  but  it  is  possible  for  the 
blind  worker  to  repair  this  kind  of  boot,  though  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  it  complete.     Nevertheless,   it  should  help  the 
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blind  workman  to  know  how  such  appliances  are  made,  as  he 
may  have  in  his  employ  a  sighted  assistant  who  could  undertake 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  this  new  work.  There  are  many 
persons  since  the  War  who  require  such  boots,  and  at  the  present 
time  few  bootmakers  who  cater   for  this  branch  of  the  trade. 


MISSION    TO    THE    BLIND    OF    BURMA. 

Jottings  from  the  Front. 

11  I  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  best  Christmas  ever.  In 
igi 7  the  M.B.B.  had  four  communicants;  this  year  over  seventy. 
We  reproduced  the  Cantata.  The  Crib  from  Faith  House  has 
been  much  appreciated." 

Mrs.  Poulton  also  sent  a  long-  description  of  a  delightful  Christ- 
mas at  the  Girls'  School,  beginning  with  Carols  on  the  Gramo- 
phone at  5-30.     (Editor.) 

"  Our  Annual  Concert  was  a  surpassing  success;  net  proceeds, 
^225 — some  effort  !" 

11  To-morrow  (January  28th)  I  have  to  speak  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  cinema,  and  call  upon  H.E.  the  Governor  to  make  the 
formal   opening.     P.S. — We  got  R.   800  out  of  it." 

On  Candlemas  we  had  a  Danse  de  Luxe  (tickets  id.  and  ^d.), 
which  all  considered  a  triumph  in  the  social  development.  I 
went  through  12  dances  with  boys  who  knew  very  little." 

"  This  morning  (February  4th)  Lady  Strathcona,  of  the  Simon 
Commission,   visited  us.     To-morrow  Lady  Simon  is  coming." 

11  Our  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  School  was  quite  a  success. 
H.E.  the  Governor  was  enthusiastic."  Mrs.  Booth-Graveley, 
President  of  the  Committee,  in  speaking  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  the  Blind  School  is  now  free  from  debt.  It 
is  our  great  wish,  if  possible,  to  build  up  an  Endowment  Fund,  for 
which  a  Pansv  Day  is  being  held  to-day  throughout  the  Province." 
(Editor.) 

"  Mrs.  Booth-Graveley's  organisation  of  a  Pansv  Day  for  us 
is  likely  to  realise  about  ;£  1,500  in  all." 

"  I  have  booked  three  orders  in  our  piano  tuning4  department. 
Our  first  job  shows  promise  of  success.  My  apprentice  has  turned 
out  remarkably  good.     Benedict  is  being  tried  in  this  department." 

11  I  have  taken  a  house  at  a  strategic  point  in  Kemmendine, 
and  hope  to  start  our  Commercial  Training  Department  bv  open- 
ing a  retail  shop.     We  have  begun  stocking  it." 
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LIST  OF   NEW  MEMBERS. 
(June,   1928— June,   1929.) 

Alcock,    $30   Fosse   Road    North,   Leicester. 
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[From  The  Manchester  Guardian.  \ 

BLIND   NEWSAGENT. 

Triumph  over  Disability. 

Mr.  John  Wolstencfoft,  newsagent  and  stationer,  who  has 
died  at  Hapton,  near  Burnley,  was  blinded  by  lime  in  his  youth, 
but  led  a  remarkably  active  life.  At  one  time  he  had  a  coal  business, 
going  round  himself  with  a  horse  and  cart,  and  never  had  an 
accident.  Later  he  kept  poultry,  pigeons  and  pigs,  and  his  sense 
of  touch  was  so  developed  that  he  could  distinguish  different 
breeds  of  poultry.  While  he  was  a  newsagent  he  trained  a  retriever 
dog  to  go  to  the  station  and  bring  his  papers ;  when  the  guard 
threw  out  the  papers  the  dog  would  seize  the  parcel  with  his 
teeth  and  run  to  the  shop. 

Mr.  Wolstencroft,  who  was  73,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Parish  Council  for  twenty-one  years,  a  manager  of  the  Church 
School,   and  a  trustee  of  the  Conservative  Club. 


[From  The  Daily   Mail:] 

NEW  SQUINT   CURE. 

Children's  Play  that  will   Exercise  the   Eye. 

A  new  method  to  cure  squinting  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  at 
the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Broad  Street, 
Holborn,  W.C.     It  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  operations. 

In  a  squinting  child  one  eye  does  the  work  of  both.  The  object 
of  the  new  method  will  be  to  make  the  affected  eye  do  its  proper 
work  by  a  series  of  simple  muscular  exercises.  It  is  hoped  that 
even  in  severe  cases  perfect  vision  will  be  restored. 

The  exercises  will  be  such  as  all  children  will  enjoy — drawing 
from  models,  fitting  together  designs  with  coloured  cubes  and 
balls,  and  looking  at  coloured  slides  through  the  window  of  a 
special  apparatus. 

The  new  department  will  open  on  October  1st,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  woman  doctor,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
ophthalmic  surgeon. 

NOTES. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr. 
F.  M.  Earle,  M.Ed.,  B.Sc,  of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Kirkcaldy  High 
School  and  Technical   Institute. 

Ever  since,  in  June,  1926,  Mr.  Earle  addressed  a  public  meeting 
of  the  College  and  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  on 
"  Some  aspects  of  the  Application  of  Psychology  to  the  Problems 
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of  the  Blind,"  he  has  closely  followed  this  line  of  research,  and 
by  his  zeal,  singleness  of  aim  and  clearness  of  vision  has  rendered 
lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  in  his  new  sphere  Mr.  Earle  will  have  excellent  opportunities 
of  working  out  his  ideas  on  vocational  guidance,  as  the  Director 
of  Education  for  Fifeshire  is  likely  to  prove  not  only  sympathetic, 
but   enthusiastic  in  fostering   original  work   and  enquiry. 

#  #  *  # 

Mr.  Archibald  McDougall,  a  blind  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Canada, 
now  studying  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  accorded  the  Degree 
of  B.C.L.  *  *  •*  * 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham,  a  non-collegiate  student  from  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  obtained  second-class  honours  in  Mathe- 
matics in  the  final  examination  for  the  B.A.  Degree. 

#  *  *  # 

Mrs.  Emma  Marion  Hawsley,  of  Crowborough,  Sussex,  whose 
death  was  recently  announced,  led  a  remarkable  life  in  the  service 
of  others.  The  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  animal  world  all  benefited 
by  her  care  and  protection.  In  1900  she  was  running  a  dogs' 
home,  treating  200  animals  a  day,  and  in  1909  she  was  waging 
a  campaign  in  Sussex  for  humane  slaughter.  The  War  saw  her 
ministering  in  Italian  hospitals.  Fearless  for  her  own  personal 
safety  in  the  defence  of  animals,  she  was  several  times  assaulted, 
stoned  and  jeered  at  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  where  she  lived  for 
many  years. 

After  the  War  she  transcribed  many  books  into  Braille  type 
for  the  blind,  both  in  English  and  Italian,  including  5,000  pages  of 
Braille  in  Italian  without  a  single  mistake. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. — Wanted. — Assistant  Teacher 
(Male  or  Female)  to  visit  and  instruct  in  reading  and  handi- 
crafts. Progressive  salary,  according  to  qualifications.  Apply 
by  letter ;  state  age  and  whether  holder  of  Blind  Teachers' 
Certificate;  send  two  recent  testimonials  to  the  Secretary, 
Fife  and  Kinross  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind,  Kirkcaldy. 

Sheffield  Corporation  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — Applica- 
tions are  invited  from  qualified  women  for  the  post  of  Technical 
Teacher  and  Manageress  for  the  Women's  Workroom;  must 
be  competent  to  teach  round  and  flat  machine  knitting  to  the 
Model  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  design 
and  make  all  kinds  of  knitted  goods.  Commencing  salary, 
^180  per  annum  (non-residential).  Applications  to  the  Town 
Clerk,  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department,  57  and  59  West 
Street,  Sheffield. 

Wm.   Nbill  &   Sons,    Printers,   93    Mornington    St.,    Manchester,   S.E. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  the  publication  of  some  very  useful  pamphlets,  covering 
a  range  of  current  problems  and  containing  valuable  suggestions 
for  their  solution.  The  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
permanent  contribution  which  it  has  made  to  our  sources  of 
information   and  research. 

Three  of  these  papers  were  read  at  a  Home  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence held  in  Manchester  on  November  ist,  1928.  Indubitably, 
the  most  important  is  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Eye,"  read  by  Dr. 
G.  G.  Wray,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  giving  a  lucid  and  concise 
description  of  the  construction  of  the  eye  and  a  categorical  account 
of  the  diseases  which  may  attack  each  part.  So  clear  and  so  com- 
plete in  this  paper  that  it  should  in  our  opinion  be  included  in  the 
Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  published  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

We  have  here  for  instance  an  explanation  of  the  definition  of 
blindness  adopted  for  adults  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  How 
many  Home  Teachers  or  welfare  workers  are  there  who  under- 
stand the  formula  "  ¥%  Snellen  "?  Very  few,  we  venture  to  think, 
and  for  this  reason  we  quote  the  following  passage  : — 
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11  Visual  Acuity  or  Acuteness  of  Vision  is  the  power  which  the 
eye  has  of  distinguishing  form.  To  measure  this  acuteness  we 
must  have  a  standard  and  that  would  be  the  smallest  image  which 
could  be  distinguished  on  the  Retina.  We  cannot  measure  this 
but  it  is  proportional  to  the  visual  angle  which  is  5  minutes.  In 
Snellen's  test  type,  which  is  generally  used  to  test  the  Visual 
Acuity,  all  the  letters  make  use  of  this  angle  at  certain  stated 
distances.  On  this  type  we  have  letters  which  should  be  seen 
by  a  normal  eye  at  60  metres,  36  metres,  24  metres,  18  metres, 
12  metres,  9  metres,  and  6  metres.  (A  metre  is  40  inches,  so  that 
6  metres  is  about  20  feet.) 

"  A  person  who  has  normal  sight  should  see  the  6  metre 
letters  when  6  metres  distant  from  it  and  his  vision  is  then  f. 

"  A  person  who  is. not  quite  normal  cannot  see  the  6  metre 
letters  at  20  feet,  but  if  he  can  see  the  9  metre  letters  his  vision  is 

§. 
o* 

11  Similarly,  if  his  vision  is  still  worse  and  he  can  only  see 
the  12  metre  letters  his  vision  is  T%. 

"  If  his  vision  is  still  worse  he  may  only  see  the  18  metre 
letters  or  the  24  metre  letters,  or  36  metre  letters,  or  the  60  metre 
letters,  then  his  vision  respectively  is.jfc,  or  ^,  or  A,  or  e60. 

"  You  will  notice  that  the  top  6  is  repeated  each  time  and  it 
refers  to  the  distance  at  which  the  test  is  taken  (namely,  six  metres) 
whereas  the  bottom  figure  refers  to  the  letters  which  are  read  at 
that  distance,  in  other  words,  if  his  vision  is  -^  he  can  only  see 
at  6  metres  distance  letters  which  he  should  read  at  24  metres 
distance.  Each  eye  is  tested  separately  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
and,  indeed,  not  uncommon,  to  have  considerable  differences  in 
the  vision  of  the  two  eyes,   e.g.,  f  and  -^. 

"  A  vision  of  -g%  in  each  eye  is  the  meeting  point  of  blindness 
and  non-blindness  for  the  purposes  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920." 

Another  medical  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Foggin,  B.A., 
L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Hon.  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Victoria 
School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  held 
at  Blackpool  on  November  14th,  1928.  The  subject  is  "  The 
Prevention    of  Blindness." 

In  this  paper,  Mr.  Foggin  referred  to  the  powers  acquired  by 
local  authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  T925,  from  which 
he  quoted  the  relevant  clauses  : — 

"  Public  Health  Act,  1925. 
"66.  (1)  Without  prejudice  and  in  addition  to  any 
other  power  under  any  other  Act,  a  County  Council  or  Local 
Authority  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  think 
desirable  for  assisting  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
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in  particular  for  the  treatment  of  persons  ordinarily  resident 
within   their   area   suffering  from    any  disease   of  or  injur) 

to  the  eyes     

This  Clause  should  be  incorporated  in  every  local  scheme  and  the 
power  delegated  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

"  Again,  Clause  67,  if  also  utilised,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  enabling  Committees  to  carry  out  preventive  work  by 
propaganda  of  various  forms  : — 

11  67.  (1)  Any  Local  Authority  or  County  Council  may 
arrange  for  the  publication  within  their  area  of  information 
on  questions  relating  to  health  or  disease,  and  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  and  the  display  of  pictures  in  which 
such  questions  are  dealt  with,  and  may  defray  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section 

"  I  would  suggest  that  every  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee 
should  consider  and  adopt  a  scheme  for  its  procedure  and  action 
in  the  matter  of  prevention." 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  preventive  work,  he  suggested 
the  following  points  for  discusion  : — 

"  1.  The  inclusion  of  definite  Prevention  work  as  part 
of  the  scheme  of  every  local  Committee  administering  the 
Blind  Persons  Act.  This  should  include  the  more  efficient 
control  of  Ophthalmia  at  birth  by  immediate  specialist 
supervision,  specially  trained  nursing  care,  and  special 
hospital  provision.  The  more  efficient  training  of  nurses 
and  midwives  and  medical  students  in  the  recognition  and 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

11  2.  The  fuller  development  of  eye  clinics  and  the 
provision  of  glasses  or  other  treatment  by  Education 
Authorities.  The  further  provision  of  Myope  Classes  for 
the  partially  blind,  with  open  air  and  other  suitable  treat- 
ment for  the  debility  type  of  cases. 

"  3.  Propaganda  and  the  education  of  the  public  and 
of  the  worker.  The  formation  of  Works  Committees  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  workers  in  various  trades. 

11  4.      Research    Work.        I    think    you   will    agree   that 

there  is   a  wide   opportunity    here    for    manifold   activities, 

the  success  of  which  would  mean  so  much,  not  only  to  the 

individual  but  to  the  race. 

44  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  Blind  is  not 

realised  by  the  general  public. 

11  According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  the  Blind  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  the  huge  total  of  46,822. 
Without   hesitation    we    may   confidently   assert   that    at    least    25% 
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of  these  have  become  Blind  through  preventable  causes.  In  other 
words,  more  than  7,500  Blind  people  in  this  country  should  never 
have  been  Blind  at  all. 

"  Apart  from  all  the  suffering  and  distress  and  putting  it  upon 
a  merely  economic  basis,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  these 
cases  alone  represent  industrially  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million 
pounds  per  annum. 

11  Sir  George  Newman,  in  that  statesmanlike  book  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  entitled  '  An  Outline  of  the  Practice  of 
Preventive  Medicine,'  concludes  with  the  following  stimulating 
words  : — 

"It  has  been  said  that  we  stand  to-day  at  the  door  of 
opportunity,  and  that  upon  us  of  this  generation  has  been 
imposed  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  epoch 

Knowledge,  clearness  of  mind,  the  broad  vision, 

strength  of  will  and  sympathy  of  heart  have  been  in  the 
past,   and  they  will  be  in  the  future,   the  inspiration  of  all 

high   human    endeavour The    impairment   of  the 

physique  of  the  human  body  is  the  impairment  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  fibre,  for  the  body  is  the  tabernacle  of 
the  spirit  of  man " 

At  their  annual  meeting  on  June  25th,  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion circulated  a  statement  of  the  estimated  expenditure  by  local 
authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  for  the  year  1929-30. 
A  perusal  of  this  document  reveals  only  too  clearly  the  disparity 
with  which  the  blind  are  treated  in  different  areas  and  the  amazing 
confusion  of  the  whole  position. 

A  striking  letter  on  the  general  position  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser 
appears  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  closing  with  a  plea  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  situation.  Whether  this  be 
the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is  a  matter 
for  administrators  to  decide;  certainly,  it  is  a  method  which  has 
never  been  famous  for  its  celerity.  Speaking  recently  in  London, 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  also  suggested  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb 
and  the  blind  in  this  country.  Such  an  enquiry,  he  declared,  had 
not  taken  place  for  a  generation.  How  great  is  the  need  for  such 
an  enquiry  can  be  simply  illustrated  by  one  short  passage  from 
Captain  Ian  Fraser's  letter. 

"  There  are  anomalies  in  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  special  pensions  which  are  paid  to  the  blind.  A  blind  man 
may  receive  ten  shillings  a  week  at  the  age  of  fifty  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  an  additional  ten  shillings  a  week  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  under  the  Widows',  Orphans',  and  Old  Age 
Contributory    Pensions    Act    of    1925,     and,    having    enjoyed    the 
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income  of  one  pound  a  week  for  five  years,  will  revert  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  when  his  needs  can  scarcely  be  less,  to  the  original 
ten  shillings  a  week." 

No  comment  of  ours  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  absurdity  and 
injustice  of  this  situation.  We  repeat,  in  Captain  Fraser's  own 
words,  a  question  which  demands  a  complete  and  immediate 
answer — an  answer  which  the  Government  alone  can  supply.  "  Is 
it  not  time  that  the  nation  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  to  a 
better  level  the  economic  position  of  the  majority  of  our  blind 
people,  whose  misfortune  it  is — if  I,  as  a  blinded  soldier,  may  be 
permitted  to  put  it  so — that  they  were  unable  to  take  up  arms  for 
the  country  at  its  time  of  need?" 


SECRETARY'S  NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  Committee  was  held  on 
Saturday,  October  26th.  Matters  of  common  interest  were  the 
reports  of  the  Examiners. 

The  date  of  the  next  examination  of  Home  Teachers  was  fixed 
for  May  20th,  21st  and  22nd,  1930;  the  centres  to  be  Manchester 
and  London.  In  the  future,  certified  Home  Teachers  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  in  additional  handwork  subjects,  but 
may  not  take  more  than  two  such  subjects  in  any  one  year. 

The  date  of  the  examination  of  School  Teachers  in  1930  is  to 
be  June  3rd  and  4th,   and  the  centre,  London. 

Twenty-three  candidates  were  reported  as  having  entered  for 
the  Craft  Teachers'  Examination  of  October  15th,  16th  and 
17th,  1929.  These  candidates  were  for  basket-making,  brush- 
making,  boot  repairing,  mat-making,  flat-machine  knitting,  cir- 
cular-machine knitting,  hand-loom  weaving  and  pianoforte  tuning. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  Committee,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  was  appointed  to  represent  the  College  on  the 
Publications  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
She  can  be  really  useful  in  that  capacity  only  if  teachers  let  her 
know  what  books  they  most  need  for  their  work.  She  will  be 
grateful  if  those  needs  can  be  made  known  to  her  from  time  to 
time.  Full  details  as  to  publisher,  etc.,  of  the  book  required 
would  be  necessary  ;  and  some  description  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  ground  covered  and  the  age  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is 
suitable  would  be  very  valuable. 

Examination  of  Pianoforte  Tuners. — The  first  examination  by 
the  College  of  blind  Pianoforte  Tuners  will  take  place  on  2nd 
December  at  three  centres,  London,  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 
There  will  be  two  examiners  at  each  centre,  one  of  whom  is  blind. 
Applications  of  candidates  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  or  before  15th  November, 
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GAMES. 

By  Phyllis  Monk,   M.A. 

This  is  not  an  article,  but  an  offering-  from  the  Games  Section, 
which  is  one  of  the  six  groups  forming  the  Voluntary  Crafts 
Guild  at  Chorleywood  College. 

The  Crafts  Guild  was  constituted  over  four  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide training  in  organisation  and   in  small  services. 

The  syllabus  of  each  section  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
a  record  of  its  activities  is  kept  by  the  girl  appointed  as  Secretary. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  Games  Section  has  been  experimenting 
with  games  old  and  new,  adapting  old  ones,  inventing  new  ones, 
and  keeping  notes  of  those  that  go  well. 

It  was  the  general  recognition  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
C.T.B.  that  games — especially  vigorous  ones — are  of  as  much 
value  to  those  without  sight,  as  tradition  dictates  in  other  public 
schools,  that  led  to  the  Editor's  welcoming  our  youthful  research. 

The  games  have  been  planned  in  co-operation  with  older  girls 
for  younger  ones.  The  unspoken  but  definite  aim  has  been  to 
collect  in  the  record  only  those  games  in  which  all,  those  without 
sight  as  well  as  those  with  some,  can  take  a  full  part.  This 
involves  thought  for  the  safety  of  all,  that  the  body  may  learn  to 
enjoy  free  movement  while  confidence  grows.  The  little  com- 
mittee of  the  section — two  girls  and  one  member  of  the  Staff — who 
plan  ahead  each  time,  should  imagine  the  games  so  clearly  that 
they  can  fairly  claim  the  quick,  unquestioning  response  that  is  so 
valuable  a  part  of  training  through  games. 

•  For  hard  exercise  involving  training,  the  choosing  of  a  School 
Team,  and  matches,  we  turn  to  Sport  X,  a  game  which  has  been 
evolving  progressively  since  1922.  A  description  of  this  was 
written  by  Miss  Turner  (one  of  our  Staff),  for  the  Journal  of 
Physical  Education  in  1927,  and  it  can  be  reprinted  if  space  and 
interest  suffice. 

In  Educational  Games,  all  schools  doubtless  use  playing  cards 
and  dominoes  freely  in  making  "  Number  "  familiar  to  the  little 
ones.  For  the  older  ones,  primarily,  we  have  organized  Mock 
Trials  and  a  Mock  Election,  of  which  another  colleague,  Miss 
Chettle,  has  given  an  account  to  add  to  this. 

The  value  of  card  games,  chess,  etc.,  etc..  where  the  modified 
apparatus  so  largely  overcomes  the  sight-handicap,  is  too  obvious 
to  need    support. 

The  Games  Section  of  the  Crafts  Guild  has  explored  games 
that  are  purely  recreative — voluntary  pastimes,  and  of  passing 
worth — but  we  hope  they  may  prove  suggestive  to  others,  from 
whom,  too,  we  may  receive  points  later. 

Notes  of  examples  of  a  few  of  these  games  are  given.  The 
home-made  names  will    suggesl   their  home-made  simplicity. 
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Outdoor  (Summer). 

"  Primitive  Putting.11 — (a) — Two  teams  compete  in  getting  the 
lowest  total  of  throws  when  each  member  of  a  team  in  turn  bowls 
the  ball  (wicker,  with  bells  inside),  aiming  at  a  basket.  (We  use 
for  various  games  a  rectangular  wicker  basket  with  a  wooden 
clapper  across  the  top,  sounded  by  the  umpire  to  give  direction, 
but  a  weighted  waste  paper  basket  hit  with  a  stick  would  sub- 
stitute well.) 

(b) — A  similar  game  is  played  as  a  team  race,  the  two  teams 
(using  a  ball  and  a  basket  each)  playing  at  the  same  time,  the 
winning  team  being  the  one  whose  last  member  hits  the  basket 
first. 

.1  Race  (Obstacle),  with  toy  vehicles,  e.g.,  engine,  doll's  pram., 
motor,  horse,  wheel-barrow,  pogo  stick,  etc.  Players  draw  for 
different  toys.  (a)  Players  line  up  at  grass  edge  in  position  to 
push  toys,  and  at  a  given  signal,  race  to  end  of  course  (a  gravel 
path). 

(b)  A  variation — "  Safety  First."  After  the  start  at  inter- 
vals, the  umpire  whistles,  and  all  aim  at  stopping  dead.  The 
last  to  stop  returns  to  the  starting  point,  and  another  signal  starts 
all  again.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  course  is  eventuallv 
finished  by  all,  in  order  of  merit. 

.4  Party  Game. — "  Noisy  Crambo."  Adapted  from  Dumb 
Crambo.  Two  sides.  One  side,  "  A,"  gives  the  other  side, 
11  B,"  a  word,  e.g.,  "  neat."  Side  "  B"  has  three  chances  to 
guess  the  word  chosen  by  "  A,"  that  rhymes  with  "  neat." 
Guessing  must  be  by  acting,  so  that  the  word  is  suggested  by 
sound,  e.g.,  treat,  bleat,  etc.  If  "  B  "  fails  in  three  tries,  side 
11    \  "  must  prove  that  the  word  can  be  so  acted  by  demonstration. 


THE    MOCK    ELECTION. 

By  E.G.C. 

The  Mock  Election  was  the  culminating  point  in  a  four  davs' 
campaign  of  intensive  politics;  though  for  some  time  beforehand, 
the  three  candidates  themselves  (Conservative,  Liberal  and 
Labour)  had  been  quietly  working  up  their  arguments,  with  strictly 
impartial  help  from  a  member  of  the  Staff  (which  included  reading 
the  printed  propaganda  issued  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  re- 
pective  political  parties). 

On  the  Monday  of  the  real  election  week,  all  the  seniors  and 
the  older  members  of  the  Junior  School,  met  for  the  weekly  news 
reading,  and  that  day  it  took  the  form  of  a  brief  survey  of  the 
formalities    gone    through    between    the    Dissolution    of    the    last 
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Parliament  and  the  eve  of  the  Election.  The  way  was  therefore 
paved  for  the  large  notice  that  appeared  on  Tuesday  announcing 
the  forthcoming-  meeting  at  which  all  three  School  Candidates 
would  speak,   supported  by  the  "  Vicar  "  in  the  chair. 

As  it  was  not  feasible,  nor  did  it  seem  advisable,  to  have  separ- 
ate political  meetings  (though  they  knew  this  is  the  custom),  we 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Women  Citizens'  Association,  and  had 
all  our  speakers  at  the  one  big  mass  meeting  only.  And  the 
11  Vicar  "  having  promised  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that  seemed 
to  everybody  to  be  fair  and  square. 

The  rest  of  Tuesday  saw  all  the  agents  feverishly  brailling 
slogans  and  propaganda.  Here,  too,  instead  of  having  three 
separate  committee  rooms,  we  had  to  combine  in  one,  but  as  that 
one  was  generally  the  garden,  all  went  well. 

Armed  with  about  a  hundred  slips  of  paper,  each  bearing  its 
appropriate  political  message,  the  campaign  proper  began.  The 
breakfast  tables  on  Wednesday  buzzed  as  each  girl  discovered  a 
slogan  in  her  serviette  ring,  and  tongues  were  soon  well  a-wagg- 
ing.  Every  library  book  issued  that  day  bore  as  a  book-marker  a 
slip  of  propaganda ;  no  piano  but  had  its  message  carefully  laid 
across  middle  C.  And  so  through  the  day  till,  by  the  time  for  the 
great  meeting  at  four  o'clock,  every  one  was  at  least  interested, 
if  not  actually  wearing  party  colours. 

We  began  our  meeting  with  a  short  non-party  address  by  the 
chairman,  and  the  singing  of  a  cheery  political  song  specially 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  lustily  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  John 
Peel."  (Copies  had  been  brailled  beforehand,  one  for  each  of  the 
audience.) 

After  bellowing  that  we  were  all  of  a  mind  to  "  roll  to  the 
Poll  in  the  morning,"  we  listened  attentively  as  each  candidate 
propounded  her  doctrine.  (Lots  were  drawn  to  decide  the  order 
of  speaking.)  Impromptu  heckling  was  quite  a  feature  here, 
but  a  few  questions  too  had  been  arranged  in  case  of  tongue- 
tiedness — a  fear  that  need  not  for  a  moment  have  been  entertained. 
The  speeches,  of  course,  varied  in  quality,  but  not  in  sincerity;  and 
in  spite  of  pre-announced  determinations  not  to  indulge  in 
criticism  of  the  other  parties,  some  lively  shafts  were  hurled  in 
the  earnestness  of  the  moment. 

Altogether  the  meeting  lasted  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 
ended  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  when  dispersing 
groups  eagerly  congratulated  each  other  on  mutual  agreement, 
or  tried  to  convert  the  (to  them)  unenlightened.  Enthusiasm 
was  not  allowed  to  cool  that  day ;  and  so  to  bed,  to  find  a  slogan 
upon  our  very  pillows. 

Thursday — Polling  Day — dawned  at  last,  and  though  we  were 
doing  everything  as  nearly  as  possible  "  like  the  real  thing," 
perforce  the  hours  al  which  the  polling  booth  was  open  had  to  be 
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limited — before  morning  school,  break,  dinner  hour  and  so  on. 
At  each  stated  period,  the  booth  with  its  two  doors  was  ready 
to  receive  the  electorate.  A  policeman  ushered  them  in,  one 
polling  clerk  verified  their  names  on  the  Electoral  Roll  (a  copy 
of  which  had  hung  all  that  week  in  the  Common  Room),  and 
another  clerk  escorted  them  to  the  two  desks  with  little  partitions, 
to  mark  their  X  on  the  voting  papers  (prepared  beforehand  in 
Braille).  Exeunt  by  another  door.  (Incidentally,  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  was  caused  by  a  visitor  attempting  to  vote  but 
being  summarily  ejected  when  not  found  on  the  Roll.) 

As  every  member  of  the  School  (staff  and  girls)  who  was 
eligible  to  vote  had  done  so  early  in  the  day,  the  news  was  able 
to  be  spread  abroad  that  the  result  of  the  Poll  would  be  announced 
by  the  "  Mayor,"  at  6  p.m.  The  count  took  place  in  the 
Mayor's  Parlour,  he  and  the  three  agents  being  present,  to- 
gether with  the  polling  clerks ;  and  then  facing  a  really 
eager  little  crowd,  the  group  of  four — candidates  and  Mayor — 
stood  on  the  Town  Hall  steps.  (Called  also  the  oak  staircase 
on  less  exalted  days.) 

Amid  the  traditional  breathless  silence,  the  name  of  the 
successful  candidate  was  announced,  followed  by  a  burst  of  cheer- 
ing down  below.  (The  Conservative  member  was  returned  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.)  Then  came  the  other  results,  all  the  can- 
didates shaking  hands  with  each  other  meanwhile.  Each  made 
a  little  speech,  including  thanks  to  all  concerned  (that  of  the 
successful  member  was  distinguished  by  the  singing  of  "  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  "),  and  they  went  down  the  steps  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd. 

Again  there  was  a  certain  freshness  because  of  the  inevitable 
impromptu  replies  and  situations,  though  it  must  in  honesty  be 
confessed  that  each  candidate  had  prepared  two  final  speeches, 
in  case  of  either  failure  or  success  !  There  was  a  notable  feeling 
of  good  will  about  it  all  (Labour  and  Conservative  rivals  strolling 
arm-in-arm  in  the  garden  ten  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of 
events). 

Beforehand,  we  had  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  interest  of  the  election  centre  in  real  politics,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  show  the  processes  on  a  mock 
issue.  But  the  result  justified  the  method  chosen,  for  the  impres- 
sion that  remained  among  the  girls  was  clearly  that,  after  all, 
each  party  was  out  for  the  general  good  of  the  country,  though 
their  method  of  setting  about  it  might  be  different. 

In  so  far  as  it  followed  in  the  main  the  details  of  a  real  election, 
it  had  a  definite  educational  value;  whilst  as  an  occasional  enter- 
tainment, too,   its  purpose  was  certainly  fulfilled. 
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METHODS   OF   TEACHING   THE  OUTDOOR    BLIND. 

By  Miss  A.   Hook 
(Royal-  Institution  for  the  Blind,    Bradford). 

Being  a  Paper  read  at  a  Ho))ie  Teachers'  Conference  in  Manchester, 
November   ist,   1928. 

If  we  take  our  subject  for  this  afternoon  in  its  broad  aspects, 
I  fear  the  time  allowed  for  me  for  my  Paper  would  be  all  too 
short,  for  as  Home  Teachers  1  think  we  glory  in  being  teachers 
in  more  subjects  than  have  ever  yet  been  put  on  an  examination 
syllabus.  Though  we  should  not  like  to  be  expected  to  be  experts 
in  many  of  these  things  before  being  passed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  band  of  people 
who  are  more  willing  than  the  average  Home  Teacher  to  learn  a 
new  job  if  that  task  will  add  to  their  usefulness  amongst  their 
blind  friends.  We  are  truly  out  each  time  we  go  on  our  dis- 
tricts to  see  what  is  the  need  of  each  person  we  visit,  and  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power  to  lend  a  hand. 

But  if  I  narrow  down  my  subject  to  the  teaching  of  handi- 
crafts— as  Mrs.  Brooks  implied  by  her  letter,  was  my  scope — 
the  task  is  still  wide. 

The  Home  Teacher  will  probably  start  by  lamenting  what  a 
few  things  a  blind  person  can  do,  and  it  is  well  she  or  he  passes 
through  that  phase  because  only  so  can  they  see,  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  the  difficulties  of  the  persons  they  must 
help.  Probably  most  of  you  have  out-grown  that  period,  and 
you  see  as  you  go  from  home  to  home  that  Mr.  Jones  would  do 
just  finely  as  a  pulp  cane  worker — he  would  wile  away  many  a 
long  evening  and  gain  a  new  interest  in  life ;  Mrs.  Brown  would 
again  take  up  netting  if  I  could  spend  an  extra  hour  or  two  with 
her  and  it  would  make  her  feel  that  she  was  sitting  again  with 
the  fisher  lasses  though  this  time  it  is  tennis  balls  not  fish  for 
which  we  must  cater.  Have  you  settled  down  to  write  your 
report  some  weeks  and  just  felt  weighed  down  with  the  certainty 
that  you  could  have  made  many  of  your  people  ever  so  much 
happier,  but — well,  each  day  won't  stretch  any  more,  and  each 
working  week  only  holds  five  and  a  half  days,  and  as  we  review 
it  we  are  oppressed  with  what  we  should  like  to  have  done. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  solving  of  all  our  problems  in 
Bradford,  but  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  learn  how  to  teach  handicrafts  to  the  Outside  Blind  with  the 
least  waste  of  time.  A  lesson  I  gave  in  Straw  Bag  Making  in  one 
lady's  house  obliged  me  to  call  five  times  in  two  days  to  get  her 
far  enough  with  her  subject  to  gain  and  keep  her  interest.  Now 
we  have  a  Handicraft  Centre  in  our  Institution  every  week,  with 
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an  attendance  each  time  of  round  about  36,  with  three  Home 
Teachers  there.  Jt  is  not  ideal,  I  grant  you;  we  have  too  many 
pupils  per  teacher,  but  we  are  beginning  to  meet  the  demand  for 
something-  to  do  of  which  so  many  of  our  blind  people  feel  the 
need.  The  same  pupil  would  get  further  in  straw-bag  making 
in  two  afternoons  at  the  Institution  than  she  would  by  my  five 
visits. 

The  time  saved  in  teaching  is  a  real  advantage,  but  another 
reason  why  I  favour  Handicraft  Centres  is  the  happy  fellowship 
it  fosters.  It  is  the  very  best  teaching  atmosphere.  One  en- 
courages the  other,  and  what  seemed  impossible  becomes  actual. 
We  meet  in  one  of  our  largest  rooms  at  the  Institution, 
supposedly  at  2  p.m.,  but  really  nearer  1-30,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noons. We  continue  working  until  4-30  p.m.,  when  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  bun  are  served  with  the  help  of  Guides.  Then  we 
start  the  task  of  packing  tools,  sea-grass,  pulp-cane,  straw,  etc., 
for  all  who  want  to  work  at  home.  Usually  we  are  needed  as 
guides  to  the  cars  and  buses  as  well,  and  we  are  fortunate  if  we 
can  be  on  our  way  home  at  7  o'clock.  It  is  a  full  half-day. 
Of  the  pupils  attending  the  Handicraft  Class  we  have  : — 

1  pupil  under  20  years  of  age. 

10  pupils   between   20  and  40  years  of  age. 
8  do.  40  and  50  do. 

14  do.  50  and  60  do. 

11  do.  60  and  70  do. 

2  pupils  above  the  age  of  70. 
Making  a  total  of  46  on  the  class  register. 

Subjects  Taught. 

There  are  pulp-cane  workers,  straw-bag  makers,  coal  bag  and 
rug  makers.  We  teach  netting,  chair-caning,  sea-grass  work  in 
stools  or  baskets,  knitting,  flower-making,  and  for  the  nearly 
untrainable,  wool-work  or  making  dish  mops. 

Surely  there  is  a  scope  for  any  taste.  The  joy  of  achieve- 
ment is  the  great  lure  which  tempts  the  pupils  to  the  class,  not 
the  remuneration  of  it,  though  we  do  pay  for  work  done. 

You  are  wondering  how  we  sell  the  goods,  no  doubt !  Again, 
our  blind  people  are  our  best  asset.  They  sell  most  of  what 
they  make  themselves.  One  woman  has,  in  two  years,  made 
four  hundred  straw  bags,  and  disposed  of  nearly  all  of  them 
herself.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  we  produce  what  people  want 
to  buy,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  low  standard  of  workman- 
ship. 1  wonder  if  we  all  realise  what  an  amount  of  competition 
we  have  to  face  now  with  regard  to  basketry  in  the  Evening 
Schools.  They  teach  the  students  to  make  the  very  things  our 
blind  people  can  make.  We  must  keep  ahead  of  them,  keep  our 
eyes  open  for  any  new  things,  and  be  first  in  the  field. 
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A  yearly  Sale  of  Work  is  also  a  necessity  now.  Last  week 
we  sold  £26  worth  of  goods,  made  by  the  class  and  one  Home 
Worker. 

A  third  advantage  of  having  Handicraft  Centres  is  as  a 
starting  ground  for  possible  trainees.  You  have  probably 
someone  whom  you  are  convinced  is  quite  trainable.  You 
believe  he  could  become  a  wage  earner,  but,  perhaps  you  have  a 
greater  faith  in  him  than  he  has  in  himself,  or  your  Committee 
has  in  him.  Get  him  to  start  coming  to  the  class,  suggesting 
that  the  comradeship  will  be  a  happy  afternoon  for  him — it  will 
almost  surely  lead  further. 

One  man  who  came  just  to  escape  from  himself  and  his  own 
thoughts  is  to  our  judgment  quite  a  suitable  man  to  be  trained. 
He  turns  out  good  work,  is  teachable  and,  though  over  50  years 
of  age,  we  would  like  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  an  Institu- 
tional training  if  the  Education  Committee  will  back  it  up.  We 
can  show  work  he  has  done  which  will  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  some  of  the  workshop  trainees  who  are  much  younger. 
Why  should  not  such  men  or  women  be  passed  out  of  the  class 
of  the  unemployable  blind  and  be  trained  to  a  useful  wage  earn- 
ing occupation?  Five  younger  men  have  left  the  class  this  year 
to  commence  training. 

Now  regarding  methods  of  teaching,  I  claim  that  we  should  aim 
to  make  the  articles  which  are  produced,  even  early  on,  a  pleasure 
to  the  worker.  Nearly  all  want  to  buy  the  first  basket  or  mat 
they  make,  and  it  is  generally  one  they  can  show  to  their  friends 
with  pleasure. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  one  or  two  hints  we  have  found 
useful  in  our  class.  Straw-bag  making  was  our  first  subject  taught 
and  we  found  we  were  going  to  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
stitching  to  do  at  the  end  for  some  of  the  workers,  but  Wembly 
helped  us  to  solve  the  problem.  One  Home  Teacher  borrowed 
a  basket  made  there  with  a  roll  top  and  we  all  got  our  heads 
together  to  see  how  it  was  made.  I  have  brought  a  small 
basket  with  me  to  show  its  advantages,  and  in  order  to  let  you 
see  the  small  amount  of  stitching  needed.  We  have  made  up 
1,469  pounds  of  straw  in  two  years,  a  thing  which  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  in  the  old  way.  We  use  up  our  short 
ends  in  plaited  top  baskets,  so  there  is  no  waste.  A  worker  gets 
one  shilling  for  making  a  bag,  with  plaited  top  Is.  6d.,  or  they 
buy  their  own  straw  at  cost  price  from  us  and  sell  what  they 
produce. 

Pulp-cane  work  is  much  more  difficult  for  most.  With  the 
beginner  I  often  start  them  weaving  twine  round  cane  stakes, 
until  they  get  used  to  the  weaves.  Trays  soon  become  easy  to 
them,  then  basket  bottoms  or  table  mats  can  be  made,  but  it  is 
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the  sides  of  a  basket  that  prove  the  difficulty,  isn't  it?  We  have 
not  used  blocks  yet,  but  Mr.  Tate  brought  us  a  splendid  idea 
from  a  Home  Worker  in  London,  who  makes  waste  paper 
baskets  and  which  we  have  found  to  be  an  advantage.  The 
frame,  which  forms  the  top  and  corner  stakes  of  the  basket 
relieves  the  blind  person  of  having  to  shape  the  sides,  and  also 
makes  a  stronger  basket.  Shopping  baskets  and  work  baskets 
too,  I  notice,  have  a  solid  cane  or  wood  rim  at  the  top  which  1 
still  think  we  can  copy. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  sample  of  a  small  frame  for  chair 
caning,  which  some  of  you  might  find  useful  when  teaching  in 
the  district.  Mr.  Simes,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  can  supply  these.  Then  I  have  two  new  types 
of  rope  brushes  and  one  or  two  other  things  which  blind  people 
can  produce,  and  1  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  any  of  them 
afterwards. 

Though  our  class  at  the  Institution  was  started  2|  years  ago, 
we  still  feel  that  we  are  in  the  infancy  of  things.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  start  Handicraft  Centres  for  the  teaching  of 
pastime  occupations  in  two  or  three  out-districts  very  soon,  and 
we  have  been  allowed  to  have  another  Home  Teacher  to  set  at 
liberty  one  of  the  present  staff  to  spend  full  time  giving  lessons 
in  Handicrafts. 

It  has  been  abundantly  worth  while  so  far.  The  blind  people 
have  embraced  wholeheartedly  the  opportunity  to  learn,  and  in 
two  out-districts  we  are  assured  that  they  are  just  longing  for 
something  on  these  lines. 

A  Handicraft  Teacher  cannot  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
Home  Teachers  in  their  high  calling,  but  we  have  found  in 
Bradford  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
glorify  our  office  as  servants  of  the  Blind  in  our  care. 


A   COURSE    IN    NATURE    STUDY    AND   SCIENCE. 

By  Ray  Vaughan. 

Third  Stage. 
Gardening  should  now  be  introduced.       A  small  plot  on  which 
two  boys  could  put    into   practice  what  they   have  learned    in  the 
previous  stages  is  all  that  is  required.       Supervision  is  necessary, 
but  individual  discretion  should  be  allowed  full  scope. 

Autumn  Term. 

1.  Autumn  tints.       Why  leaves  fall  and  change  colour.       Win 

they  enrich  the  soil. 

2.  Fibrous  and   tap  roots,  tubers,  bulbs  and  corms. 
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3.  The  migration   of  birds.       When    they   leave  and   their  des- 

tination.      The  meeting-  places   and  the  early  departure  of 
the  young. 

4.  Plants  that  grow  in  water  :  (a)  running  water;  (b)  still  water. 

5.  Animals  and  insects  that  die. 

6.  Hair,  fur,  wool,  and  their  uses. 

7.  Salt.       Dissolve  salt  in  water.       Boil  water  and   regain  salt. 

Produce   lump   of   rock   salt.       Methods  of    obtaining    salt 
from  ground. 

8.  Weathering.       Why  plaster  cracks,    buildings  need  repoint- 

ing,  iron  rusts,  etc. 

9.  Contrast   leaves  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees. 
10.      Formation  of  mists,  clouds  and  fogs. 

Spring  Term. 

1.  Evergreens  :  shelter  and  food  for  birds.       Food   from  holly, 

ivy,    and   yew.        Woodpigeons,    crossbills,    and    goldcrests 
make  their  homes   in   the   evergreens. 

2.  Spring    nooks   in    winter.        Early    appearance    of   Mowers    in 

sheltered    spots ;   ferns    near  springs ;    watercress   in   water 
of   equable  temperature. 

3.  Pervious  and  impervious  soils. 

4.  Awakening   of   frogs.        Examination    of   frog.        Its    move- 

ment,  food,   etc. 


5.  Weeds.      Kinds  of  weeds  in  school  garden.       Note  different 

weeds   on   different   soils. 

6.  Upward  pressure  of  water,  why  objects  sink  or  float.      Why 

a  steel  ship  floats. 

7.  Earthworm  :  a  friend  of  the  gardener.       Its  movement,  food, 

usefulness. 

8.  Ferns.       Contrast  growth  of  fern   spore  with  mustard  seed. 

9.  Planting  of  seeds  and  plants.       Broadcast  and  drill  methods 

for  seeds.        Indoor   experiments   to   determine   amount    of 
water  necessary. 
10.      Arrangement    of   buds.        Note    terminal    bud.        Why    they 
are  so  arranged. 

Summer  Term. 

1.  Methods    of  enriching    the    soil.        Farmyard    and    chemical 

manures. 

2.  Formation  of  dew  and  hoar  frost. 

3.  Garden  friends  and  foes. 

4.  Garden  snail  compared  with  slug. 

5.  Caves  formed  by  the  action   of  the  waves  and  those  formed 

by  the  dissolving  of  limestone  by  rain. 

6.  Storage   of  food  :  carrot,  potato,   onion,  etc. 

7.  Caterpillars  and    butterflies. 

8.  Songs  and  calls  of  birds. 
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9.     Common  pond  animals  :   water   snail,  dragon  fly,   caddis  11) 

water  beetle. 
10.      Contrast  the  primrose  with  a  water-lily. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Hon.    Editor, 

The  Teacher  cf  the  Blind, 

40   Shaftesbury   Road,   Coventry. 

Dear  Madam, 

Appointment  of  Home  Teachers. 

1  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  observe  from  the  September  issue 
of  the  College  Magazine,  that  my  previous  letter  has  not  been 
sueeessful  in  its  purpose,  and  has  brought  forth  no  reasoned 
reply  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  blind  or  partially  blind  teacher  as 
compared  to  the  "  Sighted  "  Females  so  frequently  advertised  tor. 

Mr.  Stone's  letter  carefully  avoids  that  issue.  1  am  asked 
to  acquit  him  of  prejudice  because  of  the  fact  that  he  employs  12 
blind  teachers  out  of  16.  He  is  surely  capable  of  grasping  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  dealing  with  School  teachers  at  all,  but 
with  Home  teachers.  I  have  never  expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
appointment  of  blind  teachers  in  Schools,  being  frank  enough 
to  admit  my  limited  knowledge  on  that  subject.  My  argument 
was  and  is  that  the  representatives  of  Schools  and  Institutions 
will  not  as  frankly  admit  their  limited  knowledge  of  Home  Teach- 
ing, and  make  way  for  those  who  do  possess  special  knowledge, 
in  this  way  improving  the  standard  of  examination.  I  believe 
1  am  correct  when  I  say  that  only  representatives  of  Schools  and 
Institutions  set  the  papers  for  the  School  Teachers'  examination 
of  the  College.  I  quite  approve  of  this  attitude,  but  argue  that 
the  same  procedure  should  be  adopted  with  the  Home  Teachers. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Stone  has  been  forced  to 
descend  from  reasoned  argument  to  personalities  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  replying  to  my  letter.  I  at  least  made  no 
personal  attacks  but  confined  myself  to  an  attack  on  a  principle 
of  procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stone  has  indulged  in 
several  personal  references  which  in  conversation  might  pass  as 
humour  but  in  cold  print  take  rather  a  different  aspect.  So 
far  as  the  first  of  these  references  is  concerned,  my  implied  im- 
maturity; may  1  assure  Mr.  Stone,  with  all  the  respect  due  from 
the  youthful  (?)  to  the  aged,  that  I  yield  him  nothing  in  my 
loyalty  to  the  College  or  in  my  desire  to  see  it  improved?  If  my 
efforts  in  that  direction  appear  to  him  to  be  "  the  sowing  of  wild 
oats,"  then  I  intend  to  continue  to  sow,  in  the  pious  hope  that 
the  harvest  will  come  along.       As  to  the   reference  to  Clydeside, 
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really,  Mr.  Stone,  I  expected  better  of  you.  This  is  quite  beneath 
you,  as  you  will  probably  agree  on  saner  reflection,  and  deserves 
no  answer. 

The  second  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  Stone's  letter  is  amusing 
and  somewhat  beside  the  point.  Not  only  the  Examiners,  but 
each  and  every  candidate  could  obtain  honours  if  they  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  questions  beforehand.  With- 
out divulging  the  proceedings  at  Examiners'  meetings,  I  am 
entitled  to  say,  as  a  past  Examiner,  that  I  have  known  occasions 
when  specialised  knowledge  was  deliberately  disregarded,  both 
in  the  setting  of  questions  and  in  drawing  up  the  answers  expected 
from  candidates.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  permitted  to  give 
examples  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  proceedings  are 
considered   to  be  private. 

The  question  of  the  Examination  is  only  important  at  this 
stage,  so  far  as  it  proves  my  argument  as  to  prejudice  against 
Home  Teachers,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  in  College  affairs. 
Until  this  can  be  overcome,  we  cannot  expect  justice  for  blind 
applicants  for  Home  Teaching  positions.  Is  there  no  one  who 
is  prepared  to  advance  reasoned  arguments  against  such  appoint- 
ments? Is  it  quite  impossible  to  find  out  why  blind  applicants 
are  not  desired  ?  If  it  is  a  question  of  unfitness  we  can  only  take 
steps  to  amend  it  when  we  find  out  the  reason.  Must  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  simply  prejudice  or  complete  inability  to 
appreciate  the  blind  Home  Teacher's  aptitude  for  this  special 
work?  Come!  in  common  fairness,  tell  us  why  you  are  de- 
liberately setting  your  face  against  blind  or  partially  blind  Home 
Teachers.  Your  attitude  is  reflected  by  those  higher  up.  I 
have  heard  of  two  cases  where  the  authorities  have  hesitated  to 
approve  the  appointment  of  blind  teachers.  If  this  be  true,  my 
only  remark  is  that  we  cannot  apportion  blame  to  the  responsible 
authorities,  when  our  own  College  will  not  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  or  partially  blind  Home  Teachers.  Why 
have  you  encouraged  them  to  pass  the  examination  and  accepted 
them  as  members  of  the  College,  if  you  are  tacitly  avoiding  their 
subsequent  appointment  or  consistently  refusing  to  see  that  they 
are  given  fair  play.  Will  none  of  the  Superintendents  or  Secre- 
taries who  are  regularly  appointing  "  Sighted  Females  "  to  vacant 
positions  tell  us  why  they  do  so  in  preference  to  capable  and 
efficient  blind  Home  Teachers?  Is  it  perchance  because  they  can- 
not find  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  their  attitude  and  dare 
not  attempt  it? 

Mr.  Stone  states  that  the  College  is  prepared  to  receive 
criticism  and  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Stone's  letter  cannot  seriously  be 
taken  as  an  attempt  to  meet  genuine  and  honest  criticism.  I 
reiterate  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  College  is  against  the 
interests  of  the   suitable  blind   or  partially   blind  Home  Teacher, 
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and  re-affirm  my  belief  that  the  College  could  do  much  to  assert 
his  or  her  rights  to  consideration  for  vacancies,  thus  gradually 
breaking  down  the  wall  of  prejudice  which  1  am  forced  to  believe 
is  in   existence. 

Being  an  optimist   I  still  hope  for  a  reasoned  reply. 
Yours  in   anticipation, 

Wm.    Whitton  Ness. 

We  would  point  out,  with  reference  to  the  above  letter,  that 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  includes  in  its  membership 
Home  Teachers,  both  blind  and  seeing,  and  is  therefore  respon- 
sible for  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of  both  classes 
impartially. 

The  College  is  not  an  employing  agency  but  an  examining 
body,  which  does  its  best  to  give  equal  opportunities  to  all  candi- 
dates, and  so  to  arrange  its  tests  that  the  handicap  of  blindness 
is  as  far  as  possible  cancelled ;  further  than  this  it  cannot  go. 

If  our  correspondent  knows  of  any  way  in  which  the  College 
can  help  to  remove  the  prejudice  now  existing  against  the  blind 
Home  Teacher,  we  suggest  that  he  write  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  College,  stating  his  proposals  fully  and  asking  that 
they  may  be  laid  in  due  form  before  the  Executive  Committee. 

Editor. 


[We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  The  Times  for  permission  to 
reprint  the  following  review  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  that  journal  on  September  24th.] 

A  WORLD   APART. 
THE   BLIND    AND   THE  STATE. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  REPORT. 

There  is  published  to-day  from  the   League  of  Nations  a  Report 
on  the   Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  various  Countries. 
(Constable.       tos.  6d.) 

(From  a  Correspondent). 

Blindness  may  or  may  not  be  a  greater  misfortune  than 
deafness  or  the  loss  of  some  other  sense.  Opinions  on  that 
point  vary  according  to  degrees  of  sympathy  and  personal 
tastes ;  a  musician  would  rather  be  blind  than  deaf,  an  artist 
rather  deaf  than  blind.  But,  incontestably,  blindness  is  the 
heaviest  economic  handicap  which  accident  or  disease  has  im- 
posed on  large  numbers  of  human  creatures.     A  deaf  man  may 
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be  unhappier  than  his  blind  fellow-citizen ;  but  a  blind  man  is 
more  helpless.  The  deaf  man  conceivably  may  get  less  out  of 
life;  but  the  blind  man  is  less  likely  to  earn  a  living. 

That  is  why  the  World  of  the  Blind  is  so  much  a  world 
apart.  It  is  peopled  by  several  million.  In  its  enduring  dark- 
ness bravery  struggles  unceasingly  for  self-support  and  self- 
expression,  failing  inevitably  at  times  but  creating  a  tradition  of 
success  starred  with  brilliant  achievements.  From  St.  Basil, 
whose  home  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappodocia,  was  the  mother-house 
of  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  line  of  philanthropy  passes 
through  St.  Louis,  whose  Hospice  des  Quinze  Vingts  still  exists 
in  Paris  to  remind  us  that  blinded  ex-Service  men  straggled 
home  even  from  the  Crusades,  through  Edward  Rushton,  who 
caught  malignant  ophthalmia  while  tending  a  cargo  of  negro 
slaves,  down  to  Armitage,  Campbell,  and  Pearson.  On  the 
foundations  they  laid  has  been  built  up  a  system  of  welfare  and 
a  technique  of  education  and  training  which  is  of  extraordinary 
interest.  To-day  the  economic  and  intellectual  output  of  the 
blind  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  Societies  and  agencies  for 
the  blind  dispose  of  considerable  revenues.  The  World  of  the 
Blind  is,  in  fact,  a  large  world  full  of  real  people  busy  with 
practical  problems.  Yet  two  things  stand  out  as  astonishing  : 
the  first,  that  politicians,  publicists,  and  even  social  workers  in 
general  know  singularly  little  of  a  problem  which  throughout 
civilization  is  falling  more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  State ;  the  second,  that  hitherto  no  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  problem  and  of  its  treatment  has  been  compiled  for 
either  the  specially  interested  or  the  generally  sympathetic  public. 
Twenty-six  Countries. 

The  Report  issued  by  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  first  such 
comprehensive  account.  Acting  on  a  request  made  by  the  British 
Government  in  1927,  it  sent  out  a  set  of  questions  to  its  con- 
stituent members.  Twenty-six  countries  have  furnished  informa- 
tion, and  the  Report  takes  the  familiar  form  of  a  series  of 
appendices  preceded  by  a  text  which  collates,  summarizes,  and 
comments  on  the  facts.  A  version  in  French  will  follow.  This 
first  issue  is  in  English,  a  compliment  perhaps  to  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  British  Government  and  even  more  to  the  authors 
of  the  text  who,  as  the  preface  reveals,  are  two  British  Civil 
Servants — Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  Mr. 
G.  Hawley,  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland.  They 
have  not  scrupled  to  add  information  in  their  own  possession 
to  the  mass  of  contributed  material.  Nor  have  they  hesitated 
on  occasion  to  express  their  own  point  of  view  and  to  suggest 
standards  by  which  present  stages  of  development  may  be 
judged.     Information   on  many  points  is  still   incomplete.     But 
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the  Report,  bulky  but  lucidly  written  and  intelligently  arranged, 
lays  a  firm  basis  of  knowledge  for  that  process  of  rationalization 
which  the  Blind  World,  caught  in  the  same  stream  of  tendencies 
as  sighted  industry,  is  just  beginning  to  practise. 

Blind  welfare  in  this  country  has  reached  the  first  stage  of 
development  consequent  upon  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920. 
By  that  Act  the  State  accepted  specific  responsibility  for  the 
blind  as  such.  The  blind  are  the  only  category  of  handicapped 
citizens  so  recognized,  and  only  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  specific  responsibility  for  them  assumed  by  the  State. 
Since  1920  developments  have  been  rapid  and  far-reaching. 
Blindness  has  been  defined — in  slightly  different  terms,  it  is  true, 
for  educational  and  industrial  purposes — but  none  the  less  de- 
fined. On  those  definitions  a  complete  register  of  blind  persons 
has  been  compiled  :  and  on  that  register  a  comprehensive  system 
of  assistance,  financial  and  other,  has  been  built.  The  financial 
framework  of  the  charities  for  the  blind  has  been  underpinned 
and  reinforced  by  State  and  local  government  grants;  an  equi- 
librium of  public  assistance  has  been  established  which,  if  not 
yet  perfect  in  balance,  has  made  ''nationalization  of  work  for  the 
blind"  harder  both  to  advocate  and  to  effect. 

Whatever  defects  may  exist  in  the  Act,  it  has  been  admin- 
istered with  a  happy  mixture  of  humanity  and  common  sense. 
The  structure  of  blind  welfare  in  this  country,  built  at  random  by 
private  enterprise  in  philanthropy  and  local  initiative,  has  been 
pulled  together  into  a  strong  and  coherent  whole.  In  the  light 
of  foreign  experience  it  cannot  yet  stand  as  a  model ;  it  might 
still  be  more  effective  and  more  economical  in  its  working;  those 
who  are  extending  it  and  improving  it  have  plenty  still  to  learn. 
But  no  blind  child  need  now  go  short  of  education,  and  no  blind 
man  or  woman  need  now  parade  their  affliction  in  search  for  alms. 
Would  that  it  could  be  said  that  no  blind  person  need  fret  his 
soul  in  idleness  if  capable  of  employment !  There  is  unemploy- 
ment in  the  blind  world  as  in  the  sighted. 

New  Outlets. 
In  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  there  are  just  on  13,000 
blind  persons  in  employment  or  under  training;  nearly  1,800  are 
either  "trained  but  unemployed,"  or  "not  trained  but  trainable." 
Into  the  problem  thus  summarily  stated  important  research  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Historically,  work- 
shops for  the  blind  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  employment  for  the  blind  persons  whom  schools  had 
trained.  The  competition  of  machine  and  of  low-paid  foreign 
labour   is    constantly    increasing    the    difficulty   of    disposing   of 
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blind-made  products,  excellent  though  their  workmanship  may 
be.  The  need  for  new  outlets  is  urgent,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  Report  is  not  least  interesting  in  those  sections  which 
set  out  the  occupations  filled  and  the  trades  practised  by  the 
blind  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  America  the  blind  have  profited  by  the  premium  placed 
on  all  labour  by  the  restriction  of  immigration ;  in  Germany  by 
disablement  laws  which  insist  on  the  employment  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  disabled  or  handicapped  persons ;  in  other  countries 
by  special  privileges,  such  as  the  preference  given  to  them  in 
Czecho-slovakia  in  granting  licences  to  sell  tobacco.  Their  in- 
dustrial problem  in  England  has  not  been  simplified  in  any  such 
way;  and  the  counterpart  of  "Rationalization"  in  the  English 
World  of  the  Blind  must  clearly  include  not  only  the  policy  of 
unifying  collections,  which,  to  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  public 
and  of  the  blind  themselves,  has  already  eliminated  much  over- 
lapping and  competition  in  the  raising  of  funds,  but  co-operative 
thinking  and  combined  action  of  the  interconnected  problems  of 
education,  vocational  guidance,  occupations,  and  marketing. 

The  19th  century  was  the  age  of  institutional  treatment  for 
the  minority.  The  20th  has  made  a  promising  beginning  in 
systematizing  the  care  of  the  majority  outside  the  institutions. 
By  reason  of  age  and  infirmities  two  out  of  every  three  English 
blind  adults  are  unemployable.  But  all  have  to  be  supported 
and  taught  to  master  their  environment,  even  if  they  cannot 
make  a  living  from  it.  The  League  Report  covers  the  whole 
of  the  subject  of  blind  welfare  from  Braille  music  to  the  training 
of  guide  dogs.  It  is  the  first  general  survey  of  a  world  which 
owes  its  distinctiveness  not  to  the  sympathy  which  blindness 
excites,  but  to  the  proved  ability  of  blind  people  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 


[The  following  letter  appeared  in  The  Times  of  September  26th 
and  is  here  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Editor.] 

WELFARE   OF    THE  BLIND. 

Plea  for  a  Royal  Commission. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — The  League  of  Nations  has  rendered  a  unique  and 
useful  service  by  publishing  their  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  various  Countries,  and  it  is  good  to  think  that  the 
inspiration  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  the  report  was  British. 

At  a   recent  London  conference    of    leaders    of    the    blind 
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throughout  the  Empire  it  was  revealed  that,  through  Dominion 
and  State  Legislature  and  a  great  development  of  voluntary 
activity,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  caring  for  the  blind. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed  it  is  morally  certain,  that  the  publicity 
afforded  to  the  work  that  has  been  done,  notably  in  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  Germany,  will  lead  to  the  initiation  and 
development  of  similar  services  in  all  the  civilized  countries. 

But  while  it  is  true  to  say  that  no  country  in  the  world  has 
a  more  fully  developed  or  better  organized  system  of  service 
for  the  blind  than  has  Great  Britain,  and  while  we  may 
legitimately  claim  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  this  matter,  I  want 
humbly  to  submit  a  point  or  two  for  the  consideration  of  those 
thoughtful  people,  official  and  unofficial,  who  are  interested  in 
the  well-being  of  the  tragically  large,  patiently  suffering,  and 
yet  splendidly  courageous  world  of  the  blind. 

As  your  well-informed  Correspondent  and  leader  writer 
show,  there  is  much  in  which  we  can  take  pride  in  the  conduct 
of  many  blind  people  and  in  the  organization  of  the  educational 
training,  and  after-care  facilities  jointly  provided  and  financed 
by  the  State,  local  authorities,  and  voluntary  agencies.  Never- 
theless, there  is  an  unhappily  large  number  of  men  and  women — 
a  majority  of  the  blind  population,  I  fear — which  is  unemployed 
or  unemployable,  and  without  the  means  for  anything  but  the 
barest  subsistence.  The  victims  of  the  War  are  not  among 
these,  for  in  general  the  Pensions  Administration  and  St. 
Dunstan's  have  made  and  are  making  special  provisions  which 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  lot  of  those  whose  loss  of  sight  was 
the  result  of  service.  Military  pensions  have  been  stabilized, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  it  seems  likely  that  a  generous 
public  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  will  see  to  it  from 
year  to  year  that  St.  Dunstan's  standard  of  auxiliary  and  addi- 
tional special  aid  is  maintained.  But  is  it  not  time  that  the 
nation  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  to  a  better  level  the 
economic  position  of  the  majority  of  our  blind  people,  whose 
misfortune  it  is — if  I,  as  a  blinded  soldier  may  be  permitted  to 
put  it  so — that  they  were  unable  to  take  up  arms  for  the  country 
at  its  time  of  need? 

Some  local  authorities  interpret  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of 
1920  generously;  some  do  not.  There  are  almost  as  many 
different  scales  of  assistance  as  there  are  local  authorities,  and 
each  has  different  rules.  Almost  every  blind  institution  could 
employ  more  blind  people  and/or  pay  better  wages  to  those  at 
present  employed,  if  official  help  was  given  by  restrictions  on 
imports  and  the  purchase  on  the  part  of  Government  Depart- 
ments and  local  authorities  of  the  goods  which  those  institutions 
produce  and  can  sell  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
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Many  there  are  who  think  that  the  solution  is  to  municipalize 
all  the  institutions.  I  do  not  exclude  even  this,  if  along  with 
it  was  born  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  them- 
selves to  take  for  the  public  service  at  special  prices  the  goods 
which  the  blind  can  make  so  well.  Municipalization,  however, 
can  only  be  justified  if  it  offers  the  prospect  of  more  employment 
for  the  blind.  It  will  not  be  good  for  the  community  or  for  the 
blind  people  themselves  if  it  is  merely  a  device  for  paying  them 
wages  which  bear  no  relation  to  their  own  efforts.  Far  better 
a  State  pension  in  respect  of  blindness,  and  freedom  and  assist- 
ance for  the  individual  to  do  what  he  can  to  augment  it  himself. 

Probably,  too,  the  majority  of  local  authorities  are  not  ready 
to  assume  the  burden  of  owning  and  operating  municipal  work- 
shops, and  possibly  they  could  help  most  by  further  and  more 
generous  co-operation  with  existing  philanthropic  organizations 
than  by  taking  them  over.  The  blind  will  not  be  helped  by  the 
destruction  of  the  voluntary  system,  but  by  the  construction  and 
enlargement  of  State  and  municipal  efforts  in  co-operation  with 
the  voluntary  system  and  along  the  trail  which  individual  effort 
has  blazed. 

There  are  anomalies  in  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  special  pensions  which  are  paid  to  the  blind.  A  blind  man 
may  receive  10s.  a  week  at  the  age  of  50  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  an  additional  10s.  a  week  at  the  age  of  65 
under  the  Widows',  Orphans',  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pen- 
sions Act  of  1925,  and,  having  enjoyed  the  income  of  £1  a  week 
for  five  years  will  revert  at  the  age  of  70,  when  his  needs  can 
scarcely  be  less,  to  the  original  10s.  a  week.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
Government  committed  themselves  to  an  improvement  in 
pensions  for  the  blind  by  promising  to  pay  them  at  the  age  of 
40  instead  of  50,  which  small  concession  earned  our  gratitude, 
and  will  at  least,  I  hope,  be  implemented  by  the  present 
Administration. 

There  is,  throughout  the  land,  as  the  collections  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  show,  an  abundant  and  widespread  sympathy, 
strong  enough  to  support  a  big  measure  of  additional  help  for 
our  blind  people  through  State  and  municipal  channels.  But 
there  are  conflicting  views  as  to  what  is  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  has  been  operating  for 
nearly  ten  years.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  reviewed  the  whole 
position,  with  the  double  object  of  informing  many  people  who 
are  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  of  the  very  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  decade,  and  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  co-ordination,  augmentation,  and  development  of  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  during  the  next  decade?  Has  not  the  time  come 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  perhaps  even  a  Royal  Commission, 
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to  be  set  up  to  go  fully  into  this  matter?  I  urged  this  course 
upon  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  early  in  the  last  Parliament,  and 
he  was  not  unsympathetic,  but  for  various  reasons  could  not  at 
that  time  grant  the  request. 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  an  admirable  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chamberlain  met  my  plea  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry  on  another  occasion  by  causing  a  preliminary  inquiry  to 
be  made  by  this  Advisory  Committee,  and  in  due  course  this 
will  doubtless  produce  good  results.  I  mention  this  because  I 
want  to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  the  present  Minister 
of  Health  will  offer  us  the  deliberations  of  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee instead  of  the  public  inquiry  which  I  seek.  Though  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  for  its  personnel,  in  my  opinion  it  meets  too  seldom,  and  is 
wrongly  composed  to  produce  authoritative  recommendations 
which  Parliament  would  feel  obliged  to  consider  and  perhaps 
carry  out.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  during  the  last  five  years  more 
than  three  members  of  Parliament  ever  read  its  reports. 

Mav  we  have  a  Roval  Commission  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ian   Fraser. 
St.  John's  Lodge  (Inner  Circle), 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.I. 


CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  have 
recently  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  promoting  the 
further  education  of  the  adult  blind  by  means  of  correspondence 
courses. 

The  Committee  understand  that  courses  of  this  nature  were 
organised  by  voluntary  effort  last  year  and  that  requests  have 
been  received  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  provide  courses 
in  such  subjects  as  English  Composition,  English  Literature, 
Business  Correspondence,  History,  French,  German,  Latin,  In- 
dustrial   History  and  the   Theory   of   Music. 

It  is  felt  that  many  blind  persons  would  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  arrangements  having  for  their  object  the  provision 
of  courses  likely  to  broaden  their  interest  and  outlook  in  all 
phases  of  life  and  human  activity. 

Before  proceeding  to  suggest  means  for  the  organisation  of 
correspondence  courses  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  such 
courses  are  likely  to  be  used,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  invite  all 
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blind  persons  who  are  interested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Voluntary  Association  to  which  they  are  attached, 
or  to  their  Home  Visitor  at  an  early  date.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  blind  persons  will  be  involved  in  any  expense  in  connection 
with   the  courses. 


NATIONAL  OPHTHALMIC  TREATMENT  BOARD. 

The  ophthalmic  service  administered  by  the  National  Ophthal- 
mic Treatment  Board  has  been  established  jointly  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  the  Association  of  Dispensing  Opticians 
as  a  result  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  former  to  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Optical  Practitioners'  Bill,  to  give  to  the 
general  public  of  limited  means  the  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed 
only  by  the  comparatively  wealthy — the  services  of  an  ophthal- 
mologist and  a  specialist  dispensing   optician. 

The  service  is  the  only  national  scheme  which  provides  for 
each  patient  an  examination  by  an  ophthalmic  medical  practitioner 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  service  given  by  the  Joint 
Council  of  Qualified  Opticians,  which  conducts  its  operations 
through  the  medium  of  the  sight-testing  optician,  who  has  had  no 
medical  training.  The  importance  of  an  examination  by  an 
ophthalmic  medical  practitioner  in  all  cases  of  eye-trouble  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  eye  is  more  susceptible  to  external 
pathological  conditions  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
unless  dealt  with  by  a  medical  man,  serious  trouble  may   ensue. 

The  Board's  service  is  available  to  the  following  : — 

(i)  Insured  persons  under  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Acts  (with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Approved  Societies). 

(2)  Dependents  of  Insured  persons. 

(3)  Non-insured  people  who  cannot  make  their  own  arrange- 

ments with  an  ophthalmic  medical  practitioner  and 
whose  total  family  income  does  not  exceed  ^250  per 
annum. 

The  prices,  inclusive  of  ophthalmic  surgeon's  fee,  are  as 
follows  : — 

Best    quality    White    Metal    non-rusting    frame    (three 

patterns)      18/- 

i/ioth  10  ct.  rolled  gold  eyeglasses  or  spectacles  (three 

patterns)     25/6 

Imitation   shell  and  gold   and  shell  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses (six  patterns)       33/- 

A  small  extra  charge  is  made  for  Tories,  Crookes'  and  Bifocal 
lenses,    etc. 

The  Board  has  already  set  up  over  100  centres  throughout  the 
country,   and  others  are  contemplated  in  the  near   future, 
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At  the  majority  of  these  centres  the  patient  is  examined  bv 
appointment  at  the  private  consulting  rooms  of  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  the  appointment  being  made  and  the  glasses  supplied 
by  one  of  the  dispensing  opticians  on  the  Board's  panel.  These 
centres  are  known  as  "  home  "  clinics.  In  a  few  large  towns,  a 
central  clinic  will  be  established  at  which  ophthalmic  surgeons 
and  dispensing  opticians  will  attend  daily — individual  appoint- 
ments will  be  made  for  all  patients  in  the  same  way  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  home  clinics. 

The  procedure  is  very  simple  and  is  described  with  great 
lucidity  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Board  from  which  we  have 
quoted  above.  All  Societies  and  authorities  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  blind  should  obtain  full  particulars  of  this  service  from 
The  National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board,  i  High  Street, 
Marvlebone,  London,  W.i. 


NOTES   FROM   THE   PRESS. 

Lord  Lonsdale,  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  have  jointly  issued  an  appeal  for  ^50,000 
to  replace  buildings  at  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  which  have  been 
used  for  eighty-one  years  as  a  school  and  workshop  for  the  blind 
from   all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  director  of  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind,  said  yesterday  :  "  Unless  ^50,000  is 
raised  our  school  and  workshops  must  be  closed  at  the  end  of  our 
tenancy  of  the  buildings  which  we  have  held  since  1848  at  a 
nominal  rent.  If  the  ^50,000  is  raised  we  can  proceed  at  once 
with   the    purchase   of    a    splendid   property    on    the   outskirts   of 

London. 

*  *         * 

Blind  Man  as  Solicitor. 

The  Sunderland  Education  Committee  yesterday  decided  to 
grant  .£25  a  year  to  enable  a  blind  Sunderland  man  named  Mat- 
thew Bates  (25),  to  qualify  as  a  solicitor,  provided  three  other 
welfare  institutions  for  the  blind  make  similar  grants.  These 
have  been  promised.  After  six  years  at  Worcester  College,  Mr. 
Bates   passed    with   honours   in    jurisprudence   at    Keble    College, 

Oxford. 

*  *  * 

Braille  Edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  produckd. 
At  the  request  of  blind  clergy  of  the  Church   of  England,  the 
Xational    Institute  for  the   Blind  has   begun    the  production   of   a 
Braille  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  with  the  additions 
and   deviations  proposed   in    1928." 
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The  book  will  be  issued  in  sections,  the  respective  volumes 
containing  the  Occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  the  Order 
for  Morning  Prayer,  Evening  Prayer,  the  Holy  Communion,  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead   and   the  Ministration  of  Baptism. 

■*         *         * 

Blind  and  Automatic  Telephones. 

The  Post  Office  has  solved  the  problem,  which  arose  with  the 
introduction  of  the  automatic  telephone,  of  making  it  possible  for 
the  dial  system  to  be  used  by  blind  persons.  The  authorities  have 
decided  to  make  two  small  cuts  opposite  the  figures  four  and 
seven  on   the  dial. 

11  By  calculating  from  these  two  figures  a  blind  person  will 
be  able  to  find  any  figure  he  wants,"  an  official  of  the  Post  Office 
stated.  "  The  figure  one  he  can  find  with  ease,  because  it  is  the 
first,  and  the  nought  also,  because  it  is  the  last.  By  having  the 
four  and  the  seven  marked,  he  can  easily  find  the  three  and  five 
and   the  six   and  eight  which  are  on   either  side   of  them." 

*  *         * 

"  Journey's   End  "  in  Braille. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Bind  has  published  "  Journey's 
End  "  in  Braille.  Owing  to  the  space  requirements  of  Braille 
type,  the  play  has  been  issued  in  two  large  volumes. 

■x-         *         * 

[From  The  Church  of  England  Newspaper.] 

Bible  Society's  Splendid  Record. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Smith,  Literary  Superintendent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  has  recorded,  under  the  title  Another 
Milestone,  the  Society's  work  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
which  completes  its  125th  anniversary. 

For  the  blind,  the  Society  has  made  increasing  provision,  and 
last  year  provided  over  four  thousand  volumes  in  Braille  type  for 
those  thus  afflicted  in  the  homeland.  The  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  issued  in  embossed  type  for  the  blind  in 
Korea  and  Japan.  Altogether,  the  Society  has  prepared  no  fewer 
than   38  versions   for   these  distressed  people   in  all  parts  of   the 

world. 

*  *         * 

The  news  has  just  reached  us  from  Oxford  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  College  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  and  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, has  obtained  second  class  honours  in  jurisprudence  in  the 
final  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree,  and  has  already  been 
articled  to  a  city  firm. 

\\  m.    Neii.l   &•    Sons,    Printer*,   93    Mornington   St.,    Manchester,   S.E. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  apologise  to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  to 
our  readers  in  general  for  the  tardy  appearance  of  this  number; 
its  publication  was  delayed  by  a  combination  of  unfortunate 
circumstances. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  to  the  Report  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  as  the  extracts 
which  we  have  selected  from  it  are  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
College.  We  regret  that  lack  of  time  prevents  us  from  making 
any  comment  on  this  matter. 


LEAGUE   OF    NATIONS    REPORT. 

Last  year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  movement  was  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  the  sending 
out  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  questionnaire  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  Each  country  was  asked  to  make  a  comprehensive 
statement  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  dealing  with  its  blind 
population.  The  resultant  information,  collated  and  set  out  in 
convenient  form  bv  Mr.  Lovett  of  the  Ministry  and  Mr.  Hawlev 
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of  the  Scottish  Department  of  Health,  has  now  been  published 
and  must  prove  a  document  of  great  value  and  an  inexhaustible 
work  of  reference  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  blind. 

Progressive  nations  will  be  able  to  compare  their  methods 
and  backward  countries  will  be  stimulated  by  example  to 
belated  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

The  future  is  full  of  hope.  The  rate  of  social  betterment  is 
accelerating  rapidly.  Each  decade  now  means  more  than  a 
century  at  any  earlier  period.  In  some  ways  the  pace  may  not 
be  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing.  There  have  always  been 
warning  voices  against  the  danger  of  admiring  speed  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  many  years,  for  instance,  since  Samuel  Butler  pointed 
out  that  mankind  may  become  the  slave  of  its  own  inventions 
and  ultimately  perish  as  a  direct  result  of  its  own  cleverness. 
The  peril  is  real  for  since  Butler's  day  mechanisation  has  made 
tremendous  strides.  All  the  same,  the  contraction  of  the  planet, 
brought  about  by  scientific  advance  has  made  mankind  a  manage- 
able proposition  and  has  rendered  each  little  section  more  aware 
and  more  emulative  of  the  social  uplift  of  its  neighbours. 
International  public  opinion  is  already  an  instrument  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  the  most  effective  propaganda  is  often  merely 
a  broadcasting  of  the  unembellished  facts. 

This  volume  shows  that  Great  Britain  has  a  good  deal  of 
which  it  may  be  proud  and  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
compilation  should  prove  a  stimulus  to  more  thorough-going 
organisation  and  should  do  something  to  encourage  a  healthy 
spirit  of  competition  in  well  doing  among  the  peoples  of  the 
globe. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the  Royal 
institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  November 
30th.  The  gathering  was  smaller  than  usual  and  many  apologies 
were  received. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  concluded,  the  Chairman, 
Miss  A.  Smith,  called  upon  Miss  Morley  to  read  her  paper  on 
"The  Blind  Child  and  His  Environment."  This  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention  and  was  followed  immediately  by  a  paper  on 
"Scouting  for  the  Blind"  given  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  meeting  open  for  a  discus- 
sion on  both  papers.  Miss  Burder  asked  Mr.  Spurgeon  whether 
any  book  had  been  published  on  scouting  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  replied  that  he  knew  of  none.     Several  members  took 
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part  in  a  discussion  on  the    modern    views    expressed    in    Miss 
Morley's  paper. 

Miss  Langmaid  then  asked  whether  "The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind"  or  the  more  important  articles  which  appear  in  it  could  not 
be  published  in  Braille.  Many  blind  teachers,  she  said,  could  not 
have  the  magazine  read  to  them,  and  those  who  could  often  wished 
to  read  an  article  a  second  time.  Blind  teachers  felt  that  without 
free  access  to  the  magazine,  their  membership  of  the  College 
meant  very  little  to  them.  Mr.  Piatt  proposed  a  resolution  "that 
the  Editor  be  instructed  to  approach  the  General  Executive  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  a  Braille  edition  of  the  magazine 
could  be  provided."  The  resolution  was  duly  seconded  and 
carried. 


The  Blind  Child  and  His  Environment. 

T  want  to  begin  this  afternoon  by  stating  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  advance  any  original  theories  or  to  solve  any  difficulties  in 
our  work,  but  am  only  attempting  to  put  before  you  some  ideas 
T  have  gathered  from  lectures  and  reading,  and  which  I  have 
thought  might  be  of  use  to  us  in  our  dealings  with  children  and 
young  people.  Possibly  the  points  of  view  will  be  quite  familiar 
to  many,  if  so  I  apologise  beforehand  for  thus  boring  you. 

I  believe  that  present  day  psychologists  have  a  quarrel  with 
education  authorities  and  teachers  because  we  are  not  making- 
use  of  the  more  recent  findings  of  their  science ;  I  heard  of  one 
the  other  day  who  said  a  few  strong  things.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  modern  viewpoint.  In  the  old  days,  a  person, 
a  self,  was  regarded  as  an  entity  or  a  something  distinct  from 
his  knowledge,  and  was  thought  of  as  having  faculties.  You 
could  have  imagination  or  not,  reasoning-power  or  not.  A 
modern  definition  of  a  person  is  this  :  a  self,  or  person,  only 
exists  as  the  function  of  an  organism  acting  in  its  environment. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  you,  there  is  only  what  you  do  in  the 
widest  sense  of  that  word — there  just  isn't  a  you  at  all  beyond 
that.  Character,  personality,  self,  is  the  reaction  or  response 
to  environment.  Here  is  the  difference  between  living  and  non- 
living things ;  anything  that  is  alive  responds,  reacts  to  its  sur- 
roundings in  some  way,  and  consequently  the  more  varied  your 
responses  the  more  you  are  alive.  A  stone,  a  plant,  a  dog,  show 
no  response,  some  response,  many  responses.  Some  people  are 
certainly  more  alive  than  others,  and  this  is  very  plainly  shown  bv 
the  quickness  and  variety  of  their  responses  to  their  surround- 
ings; we  talk  of  a  child  being  thoroughly  alive  when  his 
responses  are  prompt  and  varied. 
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A  lion  born  and  bred  in  a  cage  is  not  the  same  animal  as  one 
roaming  the  forest ;  he  has  the  same  organic  structure,  but  the 
self  of  the  lion  is  different,  because  he  cannot  do  and  experience 
the  same  things  as  his  free  brother.  We  all  are  different  people 
in  different  surroundings ;  it  is  possible  for  each  one  of  us  to  vary 
completely  with  the  occasion ;  you  show  quite  a  different  self 
to  one  person  from  that  which  you  show  to  another. 

Now,  we  can  think  of  the  growing  child's  environment  as 
three-fold,  capable  of  eliciting  varied  responses  or  reactions 
from  the  child.  This  three-fold  environment  consists  of  the 
material,  the  social,  and  the  spiritual. 

The  foundations  of  the  child's  self  are  his  responses  to  his 
material  surroundings,  and  he  can  never  grow  away  from  these 
during  his  earthly  life ;  the  material  environment  calls  ever  for 
more  varied  and  more  skilful  responses. 

But  quite  early  he  is  also  called  upon  to  react  to  his  social 
environment,  and  in  his  adaptation  to  this  the  fulness  of  his  life 
increases.  He  is  called  upon  to  become  a  social  being  and  after 
a  while  he  finds  social  groups,  organised  for  definite  objects, 
waiting  for  him  to  come  and  join  them ;  for  example,  political 
parties,  or,  earlier,  such  groups  as  scouts.  You  are  largely  con- 
stituted by  the  group  or  groups  to  which  you  belong,  so  it  is 
very  necessary  to  choose  the  right  groups. 

And  lastly,  very  soon  too,  the  spiritual  makes  its  appeal,  and 
in  this  I  am  including  all  values  such  as  beauty,  truth-for-its- 
own-sake,  etc. 

There  are  miniature  worlds  waking  for  us  to  come  and  join 
them  and  in  education  we  slip  into  one  and  another  of  these 
worlds ;  this  is  education.  Some  people  become  too  interested 
in  one  world,  or  one  or  two,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  their 
response  is  too  limited ;  for  example,  a  man  who  is  only  interested 
in  sport.  You  say  of  such  an  one  that  he  is  too  limited  in  his 
interests ;  we  want,  if  we  can,  to  guard  against  our  children 
growing  up  like  this.  If,  however,  we  have  a  balance  of  suf- 
ficient woilds,  it  harmonises  the  self  and  creates  harmony  between 
the  self  and  other  people.  For  instance,  you  cannot  have  a 
really  good  man  unless  he  is  a  good  citizen,  and  he  is  not  a  good 
citizen  unless  he  is  a  good  man. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  of  adaptation  to  environment  or 
adjustment  to  life,  that  I  have  been  considering  lately  our  work 
among  our  blind  and  partially  blind  children.  All  children  are 
making  an  effort  to  adjust  themselves  to  life  as  they  find  it,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  some  of  ours  find  it  specially  difficult.  Some 
are  succeeding,  but  some  we  can  see  already  beginning  to  fail, 
and  these  successes  or  failures  will  affect  not  only  their  present 
but  their  whole  future.     Psychologists  are  warning  us  that  the 
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failure  of  a  child  to  adjust  himself  now  may  have  very  serious 
developments  later.  Stress  is  being  laid  on  the  primary  im- 
portance of  his  social  adjustments,  and  this  seems  cheering  in 
dealing  with  the  blind  child  because  I  think  it  is  in  his  material 
environment  that  he  mostly  finds  his  handicap,  and  only  in  his 
social  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  material.  Blind  children, 
and  especially  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  self-centred  and  anti- 
social, must  be  encouraged  to  realise  that  they  are  a  unit  in  the 
social  whole,  an  integral  part  of  the  whole — a  cog  in  the  social 
machine  which  must  function  or  the  machine  is  not  working  at 
full  power. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real  test  of  a  normal  person  is 
whether  or  not  he  can  make  social  adjustments,  and  a  somewhat 
new  standard  of  success  in  life  has  been  proclaimed — a  standard 
not  of  weakh,  knowledge  or  skill,  but  of  personal  contacts,  of 
adaptability  rather  than  of  material  gain.  The  main  object  of 
education  then  is  to  fit  an  individual  to  become  successful  in  his 
personal  relations  with  his  fellows.  I  think  we  can  see  this  in 
our  schools,  the  really  all-round  most  successful,  and  therefore 
happiest  child,  is  the  one  who  is  socially  successful.  Another 
psychologist  states  that  the  success  of  an  educational  institute 
should  be  measured  not  by  the  facility  with  which  the  seniors  can 
make  orations,  but  by  the  social  adjustability  of  its  pupils. 

Some  make  successful  adjustments  to  life,  others  capitulate 
and  are  mastered  by  their  environment ;  of  such  an  one  we  say, 
"circumstances  have  been  too  much  for  him."  None  of  us,  not 
even  the  most  out-and-out  reformer,  can  alter  the  social  struc- 
ture to  any  extent,  so  the  final  standard  of  adjustment  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  individual  can  adapt  himself  to  social  con- 
ditions as  they  exist.  We  can  easily  recognise  the  truly  success- 
ful man  by  the  self-confidence  with  which  he  meets  every 
situation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reaction  to  environment.  Firstly, 
habitual  reaction,  learnt  for  the  most  part  in  early  life.  Secondly, 
reasoned  reaction,  which  must  always  be  controlled  by  the  in- 
telligence. A  balance  must  be  held  between  these  two.  Too 
many  habitual  reactions  give  us  the  person  who,  as  we  say,  has 
"got  into  a  rut" ;  too  many  reasoned  reactions  produce  the  in- 
dividual who  seems  always  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  A 
person  who  has  become  too  much  a  creature  of  habit  is  unable 
to  face  new  situations.  Rousseau  says  :  "The  only  habit  I  would 
teach  a  boy  is  the  habit  of  forming  none."  Or,  to  quote  Graham 
Wallas  :  "In  the  great  society,  the  influence  of  men  who  can 
resist  habituation  and  therefore  originate,  is  of  increasing 
importance." 

Now,  if  we  regard  the  successful  man  as  one  who  can  adjust 
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himself  to  any  new  environment  or  respond  to  any  situation,  and 
who  has  a  number  of  wide  and  varied  personal  contacts,  how 
can  we  best  help  a  blind  child  to  achieve  this  success?  1  think 
a  blind  child  may  easily  become  shut-in,  not  because  he  cannot 
respond  socially,  but  because  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  realise 
the  social  claim;  the  claims  of  others  upon  him.  It  is  harder 
for  him  to  work  in  a  group,  to  be  alive  to  what  the  others  are 
doing,  and  take  his  part  with  them.  We  all  know  children  who 
tend  to  live  in  isolation,  and  we  should  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  social  claims. 

Again,  the  type  of  child  who  always  waits  to  be  shown  and 
told  exactly  what  to  do,  and  cannot  vary  the  response,  is  often 
met  with  in  our  schools.  Foolish  early  training  has  led  him  to 
be  too  dependent ;  when  a  slightly  different  response  is  demanded 
he  must  be  led  to  make  that  response  for  himself.  In  order  to 
make  these  responses  our  children  need  self-confidence,  not  the 
self-confidence  which  is  assumed  to  cover  a  sense  of  inferiority 
but  that  which  comes  from  having  made  a  successful  response 
to  some  demand.     We  want  to  form  a  habit  of  success. 

The  worth  of  the  adjustment  can  be  measured  in  two  ways; 
by  its  value  to  society,  and  by  the  satisfaction  accruing  to  the 
individual  who  makes  it.  We  must  see  that  our  children  win 
some  battles  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  spheres. 
Characteristics  such  as  sulkiness,  dishonesty,  priggishness, 
selfishness,  are  commonly  thought  of  as  personal  traits,  but  a 
teacher  must  look  upon  them  as  symptoms.  They  tell  us  truly 
just  where  a  child  has  made  an  error  in  his  attempt  to  meet 
social  conditions ;  they  may  mean  that  a  child  has  met  with 
continual  defeat.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  child  is  always 
trying  to  adjust,  and  consider  to  what  extent  he  has,  or  has  not, 
been  successful. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Earle,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  said  in  an  article  which  I  read  the  other  day,  "that 
the  Institute  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  finding  the 
square  pegs  for  the  square  holes."  Here,  of  course,  he  was  only 
speaking  of  one  job,  one  contact  per  child.  Taking  a  wider 
view  and  looking  at  a  child's  whole  life  as  his  job,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  it  is  not  our  task  to  see  that  our  children  when  they  grow 
up  are  not  hard-set  square  pegs,  or  firm-turned  round  pegs,  but 
a  more  plastic  type  of  peg  which  will  fit  into  any  sort  of  hole. 
*  #  #  # 

Scouting  for  the  Blind. 

Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

All  those  who  have  any  experience  of  institutions  and  insti- 
tution life  among  children  will  agree  upon  the  need  for  organised 
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social  activities.  To  my  mind  it  is  essential  that  some  of  the 
child's  out-of-school  time  should  be  spent  in  properly  organised 
and  conducted  activity,  in  order  that  the  time  may  not  be  wasted ; 
hence  most  schools  have  such  organisations  as  sports  clubs, 
debating  societies,    choirs,    etc. 

Scouting  for  the  blind  serves  a  double  purpose,  it  provides 
periods  of  quiet  reading  and  study,  and  it  also  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  the  boy  to  run  off  much  of  that  superfluous  energy 
which  is  the  invaluable  possession  of  all  healthy  boys.  But 
scouting  serves  a  still  greater  purpose.  Before  it  was  introduced 
into  schools  for  the  blind  many  boys  must  have  gone  home  on 
holiday  to  find  that  their  brothers  were  members  of  local  troops. 
1  can  imagine  many  a  boy  listening  intently  to  details  of  the 
thrilling  times  enjoyed  by  his  sighted  brother;  of  the  clubroom 
games ;  of  the  scout  work — knotting,  hrst-aid,  signalling,  bridge 
building,  the  joys  of  camp  life,  etc.,  all  of  which  must  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  natural  boy,  sighted  or  blind.  How  keenly 
must  the  blind  boy  have  felt  his  handicap,  especially  if  such 
experiences  were  those  of  a  younger  brother.  He  must  have 
returned  to  the  institution  feeling  that  such  things  were  not  for 
him;  that  he  had  to  live  in  a  world  apart,  and  leave  the  joys  of 
real  boyhood  to  his  more  fortunate  fellows.  But  all  that  is 
past.  We  may  wipe  such  a  picture  from  the  slate.  The  blind  boy 
is  able  now  to  play  the  same  games,  to  hear  the  same  scouting 
yarns,  to  learn  knots,  first-aid,  signalling,  and  bridge  building, 
yes,  and  even  to  experience  the  joys  of  camping.  In  other 
words,  what  scouting  does  for  the  blind  is  just  this — it  helps  the 
blind  boy  to  feel  that  he  is  the  same  as  any  other  boy.  He  is  on 
the  same  footing  as  his  sighted  brother,  and  whatever  tale  or 
adventure  his  brother  relates,  he  can,  if  he  is  a  typical  blind  boy, 
find  one  to  beat  it.  I  say  to  you  that  if  scouting  does  no  more 
than  this — then,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  worth  while. 

1  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  the  origin  of  scout- 
ing for  the  blind,  but  on  this  particular  point  facts  are  so  difficult 
to  ascertain.  The  trouble  is  that  the  movement  has  proved  so 
successful  that  the  credit  for  its  introduction  is  claimed  in  more 
than  one  quarter.  However,  1  will  pass  on  to  you  what  few 
facts  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  from  them  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  growth  and  development  of  this  work  among 
blind  boys.  I  should  say  that  for  most  of  these  facts  I  am 
indebted  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  scoutmaster  of  a  blind  troop, 
and  therefore  I  personally  must  disclaim  any  responsibility  for 
their  authenticity.  As  far  as  1  am  alble  to  discover,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  blind  world  was  first  called  to  the  possibilities  of 
scouting  by  the  late  Captain  Peirson-Webber,  who,  in  1914, 
addressed  the  International  Conference  on  this  subject.     Among 
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some  of  the  troops  in  existence  at  that  time  were  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Gorleston-on-Sea,  Swiss  Cottage  and  Worcester. 
Blind  scouts  from  Worcester  formed  a  guard  of  honour  to 
H.M.  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  N.I.B.  in  1914;  the  same 
troop  also  camped  under  canvas  in  pre-war  days.  Other  troops 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  some  years  are  at  Edinburgh, 
Manchester  (started  in  1917),  Royal  Normal  College,  and  Hack- 
ney; my  own  troop  was  started  in  1922.  In  January,  1924, 
Manchester  formed  what  I  believe  was  the  first  blind  cub 
pack,  and  it  has  remained  the  only  one  until  quite  recently  when 
cubbing  was  started  at  our  own  kindergarten  at  Harborne; 
rovers  were  also  started  a  few  years  ago  at  Hackney  and 
Nottingham. 

The  first  great  step  was  taken  in  1926,  when  Sir  Montagu 
Burrows  was  appointed  Headquarters  Commissioner  for  Special 
Tests,  and  Scoutmasters  of  Blind  Troops  were  asked  to  get  into 
touch  with  him.  In  November,  1927,  there  was  held  in  London 
a  conference  for  workers  among  all  special  troops — blind,  deaf, 
orthopaedic,  mentally  defective,  etc.  At  that  conference 
separate  committees  for  each  section  were  set  up  and  authorised 
to  go  into  -the  question  of  alternative  tests  for  their  particular 
branch  and  to  report  to  I.H.Q.  through  the  commissioner.  The 
Blind  Scouts  Committee  drew  up  their  reports — a  majority  and 
a  minority  report.  I  mention  both  of  these  so  that  you  will  see 
that  opinion  was  not  always  unanimous  and  that  this  pioneer 
work  was  not  quite  such  plain  sailing  as  it  may  appear.  Then 
all  masters  of  blind  troops  in  the  country  were  invited  to  join 
the  committee  and  this  larger  body  held  its  first  conference  at 
Manchester  in  November,  1928.  At  that  meeting  the  majority 
report  was  accepted  and  sent  to  I.H.Q.  The  conference  also 
tackled  other  problems  which  affect  our  branch  of  scouting;  it 
was  decided  to  hold  the  conference  annually — if  possible  at  a 
different  centre  each  year.  This  year  it  was  held,  about  a  month 
ago,  at  Birmingham,  and  next  year  we  have  been  invited  to  meet 
in  Edinburgh.  The  climax  of  scouting  for  the  blind  was 
reached  this  summer  when  about  50  of  our  blind  scouts  camped 
for  a  fortnight  at  the  World  Jamboree. 

Now  probably  some  of  you  are  thinking  what  has  been 
thought  by  many  others  since  scouting  opened  its  doors  to 
special  troops.  How  can  blind  boys  be  scouts?  Surely  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  which  they  cannot  touch. 
While  there  may  be  certain  sections  of  the  work  which  are  out- 
side the  capabilities  of  the  blind  boy  he  can  be  a  scout,  and, 
generally  speaking,  he  makes  a  jolly  fine  scout  too.  After  all, 
the  real  aim  of  the  training  is  the  building  of  character  and  the 
making  of  good  citizens  :  it  is  accomplished  through  the  medium 
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of  certain  instructions  laid  down  as  a  scheme  of  badges.  Our 
aim  is  that  wherever  humanly  possible  the  blind  boy  shall  learn 
exactly  the  same  work  and  pass  the  same  tests  as  the  sighted 
boy.  The  partially-sighted  boy  is  able  to  go  through  the  ordinary 
tests — first-aid,  tracking,  fire-lighting,  cooking,  signalling,  etc., 
and  must  pass  them  before  he  is  entitled  to  wear  the  badge. 
The  blind  boy  must  pass  the  same  tests  if  possible,  but  where 
he  is  unable  to  do  this  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  alternative 
tests,  which  have  been  framed  so  that  they  shall  be  as  difficult 
as  the  sighted  tests.  The  point  we  have  always  kept  in  mind 
in  framing  them  is  that  if  the  blind  boy  is  wearing  a  badge  it 
shall  not  be  levelled  at  him  that  he  did  not  earn  it.  We  do  not 
intend  to  "give"  the  badge  away,  and  I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  that  no  blind  scout  wants  a  badge  unless  he  can 
feel  that  he  has  done  as  much  for  it  as  his  sighted  brother.  With 
that  aim  in  view  these  alternative  tests  have  been  drawn  up. 
Some  clauses  of  existing  tests  have  had  words  deleted,  or  words 
added  to  them,  some  have  been  left  intact  and  others  taken  out 
altogether.  Where  any  alteration  has  been  made  the  revised 
test  is  just  as  exacting;  in  one  or  two  cases  where  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  an  alternative  equal  to  the  original  we  have 
selected  one  more  difficult  rather  than  one  easier. 

But  badge  work,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  the  most 
important  part  of  scouting.  If  the  blind  boy  is  to  be  a  real 
scout  he  has  to  experience  the  more  practical  side  of  the  life. 
This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  camping.  However  wisely  an 
institution  may  be  run,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  boy  as  much 
freedom  as  the  sighted  boy  living  at  home  enjoys.  In  an  insti- 
tution there  must  be  rules  to  ensure  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  blind  boy  in  camp  obtains  as  much  freedom  as 
possible  and  for  this  reason  I  think  camping  means  more  to  him 
than  to  the  sighted  boy.  Think  for  a  moment  of  a  week-end 
camp.  For  a  few  short  hours  the  boy  escapes  the  routine  of 
institution  life,  he  is  away  from  the  bell  ringing  with  its  ever- 
lasting regularity,  he  is  away  from  the  classroom,  from  braille 
books  and  from  the  incessant  din  of  voices.  He  is  in  the  open 
air,  the  freedom  of  space  is  his.  He  is  doing  what  other  scouts 
do ;  in  the  next  field,  or  even  around  his  own  tent,  are  the  tents 
of  sighted  scouts.  He  meets  them  as  he  goes  to  fetch  water, 
or  in  his  nature  rambles  when  the  more  strenuous  side  of  camp- 
ing is  finished  for  the  day,  he  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  on  the  strenuous  side  of  camp  life,  however,  that  the 
blind  boy  shows  that  he  can  be  a  scout,  and  here  I  must  illus- 
trate from  my  own  troop.  This  summer  different  sections  of 
my  troop  spent  three  week-ends  in  tents.  We  went  into  camp 
after  mid-day   on   Saturday   and   returned   on   Sunday  evening. 
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With  each  set  of  boys  there  was  a  number  of  partially-sighted 
but  I  took  as  many  blind  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  camp- 
ing was  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  in  order  of  merit,  and  also 
remembering  my  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  boys.  If  I 
describe  a  typical  week-end  camp  you  will  be  able  to  see  how 
far  it  is  possible  for  our  boys  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  scouting. 

On  reaching  the  site  the  boys  unload  and  sort  out  the  bag- 
gage, then  the  tent  is  put  up.  The  partially-sighted  boys  fix 
into  position  the  important  ropes  and  then  the  blind  boys  can 
help  with  the  rest.  By  feeling  the  positions  of  the  pegs  which 
are  already  in  place  they  can  knock  in  the  intermediate  ones  and 
fasten  the  ropes  to  them.  Then  comes  the  preparation  and 
lighting  of  the  fire ;  the  blind  boy  chops  the  wood  while  the  par- 
tially-sighted builds  the  fire.  Once  it  is  going  well  the  blind 
boy,  by  systematic  feeding,  can  keep  it  up.  He  can  help  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  food,  e.g.,  peeling  potatoes,  cutting  up 
meat,  etc.  After  the  meal  he  can  do  most  of  the  washing  up, 
all  the  wiping,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  jobs ;  in  fact,  there 
is  so  much  that  he  can  do  that  I  have  never  found  a  totally  blind 
scout  a  handicap  to  a  patrol  yet.  I  do  nothing,  the  scouts  do 
everything  for  themselves  and  for  me.  If  they  are  hungry  and 
the  meal  is  late  it  is  their  fault  and  the  remedy  lies  in  their 
hands. 

This  summer  I  entered  a  team  of  eight  for  a  competition 
which  took  the  form  of  a  week-end  camp;  of  these,  three  were 
totally  blind  and  one  had  little  sight.  The  team  had  to  camp 
by  themselves  and  were  allowed  no  assistance  from  the  scout- 
master. On  arriving  they  were  shown  their  pitch  and  were  then 
left  to  it.  They  had  to  put  up  their  own  tent  and  make  their 
fireplace  by  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  turf  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  competition;  they  also  had 
to  dig  their  grease  pits  and  latrines.  They  were  allowed  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  which  to  do  all  this,  to  get  their  tea,  and  to  have  the 
site  cleaned  up  ready  for  inspection.  At  each  meal  some  food 
was  tasted  by  the  judges  and  marks  were  awarded.  On  Satur- 
day night  it  was  tea ;  for  Sunday  breakfast  it  was  porridge  and 
tea;  for  dinner  it  was  stew  and  any  form  of  pudding;  not  only 
had  these  to  be  cooked  but  they  had  to  be  cooked  on  time,  other- 
wise points  were  lost  for  unpunctuality.  Points  were  also 
awarded  for  tidiness  of  the  site  and  personal  kit  at  inspection 
times.  One  scout  from  each  patrol  had  to  teach  a  strange 
patrol  a  game  to  last  for  ten  minutes,  while  another  had  to 
instruct  a  patrol  on  "Loyalty  to  the  Troop."  We  competed 
against  five  sighted  troops  and  came  second,  gaining  167  points 
out  of  a  possible  200;  the  winning  troop  gained   186.     That,  I 
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think,  is  the  best  answer  to  any  doubt  as  to  whether  blind  scouts 
can  camp. 

My  troop  shares  in  all  divisional  and  association  functions; 
during  the  last  year  we  have  attended  two  church  parades,  a 
Xew  Year  Social  (tea  and  concert),  the  Empire  Day  Parade, 
and  the  Scout  Gala  Day  held  in  Handsworth  Park.  These 
functions  do  the  boys  good  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  mix  with  scouts  from  other  troops. 

This  year  saw  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  the  scout  move- 
ment and  its  celebration  at  Arrowe  Park,  Birkenhead.  When 
the  plans  of  the  park  were  laid  out  for  the  World  Jamboree  we 
were  offered  a  site  and  asked  to  organise  a  camp  of  blind  scouts. 
The  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  although  it  entailed  hard 
work,  we  tackled  the  problem  cheerfully.  Every  blind  troop  was 
invited  to  send  representatives ;  for  some  it  was  impossible,  but 
eventually  we  had  made  up  a  composite  troop  of  50  drawn  from 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  York  and  Birmingham.  The  troop 
camped  for  a  fortnight,  and,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  had  a  very 
enjoyable  time;  the  camp  was  run  on  communal  lines,  all  the 
equipment  of  the  four  troops  being  pooled  for  general  use.  The 
work  of  the  camp  was  carried  out  by  squads,  consisting  of  one 
or  two  boys  from  each  section,  in  order  that  the  pupils  from  the 
different  institutions  might  associate,  and  the  plan  worked  well. 

Several  of  our  boys  made  friends  with  sighted  scouts  and 
were  taken  out  by  them.  Our  camp  was  visited  by  representa- 
tives of  all  nationalities — who  showed  great  interest  in  the  work- 
being  done  in  this  country.  Several  of  them  confessed  that  they 
had  no  blind  scouts  in  their  particular  part  of  the  world,  but  they 
were  very  enthusiastic  and  promised  to  get  troops  started  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  return.  Twice  the  Chief  Scout 
visited  us,  and  the  boys  were  thrilled  to  think  that,  busy  as  he 
was,  he  should  have  paid  them  so  much  attention.  On  both 
occasions  he  chatted  to  them,  and  one  of  their  most  treasured 
memories  of  the  Jamboree  is  that  they  spoke  to  the  Chief.  Dur- 
ing the  Jamboree  an  International  Conference  on  Scouting  for 
Special  Troops  was  held,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  the 
field  of  our  work  will  be  greatly  extended. 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  scouting  does 
give  the  blind  boy  an  interest  and  a  hobby  which  is  not  only  a 
pleasant  pastime  but  also  a  very  useful  occupation.  There  is. 
however,  one  further  point  that  I  would  like  to  mention.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  far  a  boy  receives  any  actual  help  in  the 
formation  of  his  character  from  the  scout  movement,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  he  does  so.  The  process  of  development  is  slow 
and  one  must  guard  against  expecting  too  much.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  the  boy  to  realise  that  scouting  is  something  more  than 
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games,  special  instruction  and  camping.  Then  he  has  to  ask 
himself  what  it  is.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  realises  that  scout- 
ing lays  upon  him  certain  responsibilities ;  how  can  he  accept 
these  and  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  demanded  of  him?  When 
he  has  answered  these  questions  and  applied  their  answers  to  his 
conduct,  he  has  become  a  real  scout — one  who  has  caught  the 
meaning  and  the  spirit  of  scouting.  It  may  take  years  for  the 
boy  to  pass  through  these  stages,  and  we  must  have  patience  and 
give  him  the  chance  to  develop  at  his  own  pace.  There  are  boys 
who  seem  as  if  they  will  never  pass  through  the  first  stage,  to 
them  scouting  is  only  games  and  camping.  While  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  expect  more  from  the  scout  one  ought  not  to  condemn 
the  boy  because  one's  expectations  are  not  fully  realised  at  once. 
He  should  have  every  chance  and  dismissal  should  be  the  last 
resort.  Indeed  it  must  be  the  last,  for  once  the  boy  is  dismissed 
he  is  lost  to  the  movement  and  its  influence  is  gone  for  ever.  I 
have  about  half-a-dozen  scouts  who,  for  various  reasons,  might 
have  been  dismissed  long  ago,  but  I  have  always  taken  the  atti- 
tude that  once  the  boy  has  gone  every  chance  of  helping  him 
has  also  gone.  There  are  some  boys  who  look  upon  this  reluct- 
ance to  'take  the  final  step  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises  they  will  take  advantage  of  it.  I  regard 
those  boys  as  specimens  of  "the  little  things  that  are  sent  to  try 
us,"  but  there  are  times  when  a  firm  hand  is  needed.  If  I 
thought  that  dismissal  were  the  best  thing  for  the  boy  and  the 
troop  I  should  strike  his  name  off  the  register  without  hesitation. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  to  do  so  but  the  occasions  are 
rare. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  blind  troops  in  the 
country,  and  other  institutions  have  blind  boys  attached  to 
sighted  troops.  There  are  also  one  or  two  troops  which  at 
present  are  lying  dormant  for  the  want  of  scoutmasters.  Some 
institutions  have  no  troop  at  all,  but  we  hope  that  they  will 
soon  join  us.  Unfortunately,  we  have  to  deal  with  people  or 
authorities  who,  because  they  have  the  wrong  idea  of  scouting, 
bring  forward  certain  objections.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
deal  with  them  all  in  this  paper,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
that  is  brought  forward,  I  think,  more  often  than  any  other.  It 
is  that  scouting  is  a  military  movement.  This  I  deny  emphatic- 
ally. The  only  form  of  drill  laid  down  in  the  handbook  is  that 
which  is  just  sufficient  to  enable  a  troop  to  be  moved  about  on 
parade  or  elsewhere  with  the  utmost  ease  and  order.  It  is  said 
that  the  movement  is  officered  by,  and  the  organisation  is  in  the 
hands  of,  military  men.  This  is  so,  but  the  reason  is  sound. 
All  the  work  is  voluntary  and  makes  great  demands  on  one's 
time.     A  man  who  follows  a  military  career  generally  finds  him- 
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self  free  while  still  in  his  prime,  he  has  led  an  active  life  and 
now  lime  hangs  heavily  on  his  hands;  he  must  have  something 
to  do  and  so  he  turns  to  scouting. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  this  subject  before  you.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  correct  or  not,  but  I  have  assumed  that  few  of  you  know 
anything  of  scouting  for  the  blind.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
the  sympathetic  hearing  you  have  given  me  and  if  I  have  in- 
terested you  and  been  successful  in  imparting  to  you  a  little  of 
my  own  enthusiasm  I  am  satisfied  and  shall  feel  more  than 
repaid. 


A    COURSE    IN    NATURE    STUDY    AND    SCIENCE. 

By  Ray  Vaughan. 

Fourth  Stage. 

We  can  expect  more  than  mere  superficial  observation  in  this 
stage.  The  children  have  reached  the  age  when  they  want  to 
know  why,  how,  and  when  certain  things  happen. 

Autumn  Term. 

1.  Dispersal  of  seeds.     Wind  blown,  hooked,  artillery,  seeds 

carried  by  birds  and  water. 

2.  Work  of  leaves. 

3.  Fruit — splitting  and  non-splitting  varieties. 

4.  The  seasons.     A  model   illustrating  the  movement   of   the 

earth  can  easily  be  made  by  the  ingenious  teacher. 

5.  The  Hocking  of  birds.     Starlings,    gulls,    grey    geese    and 

larks.        Robins,     chaffinches     and     longtailed-tits     never 
flock. 

6.  Rain  and  flood.     Erosion  and  accretion. 

7.  Building  stone,  marble,  slate,  sandstone,  etc.     Specimens  of 

each  should  be  displayed.     Where  and  how  obtained. 

8.  How  plants  are  protected — thorns,  prickles,  spines,  etc. 

9.  The  school  vivaria — how  to  make  one ;  what  insects  to  keep 

in  it ;  the  food  they  need. 
10.     Hoofed  animals,  oxen,  swine,  horses. 

Spring  Term. 

1.  Minerals  in  (a)  suspension,  (b)  solution. 

2.  Carnivorous  animals — characteristics. 

3.  Study  of  one  or  more  of  the  insects  in  the  vivarin. 

4.  The   meaning  of  adaptation.       Examples   from   plant   and 

animal  life. 
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5.  Precipitation  and  vegetation.    Droughts  and  deserts.     Why 

Mediterranean  plants  flower  earlier  than  ours.     Effects  of 
very  wet  or  very  dry  spring. 

6.  The  work  of  the  stems — movement  of  the  sap.  Experimental. 

7.  Study  of  a  bud. 

8.  Simple  experiments  on  air  pressure — water  pistol,  syphon, 

pump. 

9.  Experiments  to  show  effect    of    light    on:    (a)    roots;    (b) 

leaves. 
10.     What    seedlings    need     to    grow.     Experiments   to   deter- 
mine  amount   of    light,   moisture,   warmth   and   manures 
necessary  for  productive  and  rapid  growth. 

Summer  Term. 

1 .  Waves.     Waves  on  sea-shore  move  but  those  in  tub  or  pool 

remain  in  the  same  place.     Illustrate  by  cork  in  tub,  paper 
clips  on  monochord  and  ribbon  on  "snake"  rope. 

2.  Usefulness  of  birds. 

3.  Crust  of  the  earth.     Illustrate  the  strata  formation. 

4.  Struggle  for  existence  in  plant  life. 

5.  Pollination.     Differences  between  flowers  that  rely  on  the 

wind  from  those  which  rely  on  insects. 

6.  Animal  strategy.       The    peculiar    actions    adopted    in    the 

hunting  of  prey. 

7.  The  breathing  of  plants — experimental. 

8.  Climbing  plants,  tendrils,  twining  stems,  clinging  suckers, 

supporting  prickles  and  twining  leaf  stalk. 

9.  Water  plants   for  our  aquarium.     Characteristics   of   such 

plants. 
10.     Hairs  in  plant  use.     Roots,  protection,  dispersion  of  seeds, 
climbing,  pollination,   draining  off    water    and    lessening- 
transpiration. 


MORE   GAMES  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

By  M.  S.  R.  Blake. 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  journal  the  writer  described  a 
number  of  games  which  had  been  invented  or  adapted  to  suit 
the  blind ;  the  present  article  continues  this  series. 

7.  Channel  Ball.  This  may  be  played  by  two  equal  teams 
of  totally  blind  children,  who  are  arranged  in  two  ranks,  about 
a  couple  of  yards  apart,  facing  each  other.  A  football  or  basket 
ball  is  provided  and  it  is  the  object  of  each  team  to  throw  the 
ball  through  the  opposing  rank.     Each  boy  must  stand  with  his 
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feet  astride,  and  may  defend  the  space  between  his  legs  with 
his  hands  only,  by  assuming  a  "trunk  downward  bend"  position. 
The  ball  must  not  be  thrown  higher  than  the  waist,  and  only 
goals  scored  below  the  waist  are  counted.  This  game  is  played 
for  long  periods  at  a  time  by  the  writer's  blind  boys,  without  loss 
of  interest,  but  it  is  advisable  to  insist  on  an  occasional  pause  to 
correot  the  effect  of  the  stooping  position.  Very  little  ground 
space  is  needed. 

8.  The  Drift  Net.  Two  teams  are  arranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  playground,  and  an  odd  man  in  the  centre.  He  starts 
the  game  by  calling  the  name  of  an  intended  victim,  who  has  to 
cross  the  playground  without  getting  caught.  If  he  is  captured, 
he  assists  the  first  man  to  catch  the  next  person  named.  Occa- 
sionally the  leader  may  call,  "All  across!"  and  in  this  way  he 
may  catch  several  boys  at  one  casting  of  the  net.  Each  boy 
who  is  caught  joins  hands  with  the  leader  to  form  the  "net," 
until  finally  it  stretches  across  the  entire  playground. 

The  "Drift  Net"  appears  at  first  to  be  somewhat  simple,  but 
when  there  are  four  or  more  boys  in  it,  considerable  fun  is 
caused  by  the  differences  of  opinion  which  arise  with  regard  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  must  run  to  catch  their  intended 
victims.  It  also  has  the  merit  of  affording  plenty  of  exercise  in 
cold  weather. 

9.  Bucking  Bronchos.  This  game  is  played  by  two  teams, 
who  form  a  double  circle,  the  outer  boys  mounted  on  the  inner 
boys'  backs,  each  pair  separated  from  the  next  by  an  arm's 
length.  The  object  is  for  the  riders  (or  cowboys)  to  pass  a 
football  round  the  ring  without  dropping  it.  The  "Bronchos" 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  by  wriggling  and  bucking,  but  without 
moving  their  feet.  If  they  are  successful  in  making  the  cow- 
boys drop  the  ball,  the  broncho  responsible  must  quickly  pick  it 
up,  while  all  the  cowboys  scatter  on  foot.  On  retrieving  the 
ball,  the  broncho  cries  "Stop  !"  and  the  fleeing  cowboys  stand 
still  and  count  aloud  to  indicate  their  whereabouts.  The  broncho 
then  throws  the  ball  at  the  nearest  cowboy,  and  if  he  is  hit,  the 
two  teams  change  their  positions  and  the  game  begins  again.  If 
nobody  is  hit,  the  original  formation  is  resumed. 

10.  Rugby  Handball  Two  equal  teams  are  arranged  in 
rugby  or  football  formation,  with  a  blind  boy  in  goal.  The 
ball  is  carried  down  the  field  and  is  bounced  after  every  three 
steps.  The  aim  is  to  put  the  ball  in  your  own  goalkeeper's 
hands.  Tackling  is  permitted,  but  not  more  than  three  bovs  may 
scrum  for  the  ball  at  once.  If  this  rule  is  not  enforced,  a  very 
enjoyable  free  fight  ensues,  calling  for  a  good  deal  of  endurance 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  in  the  middle  of  it,  who  holds  the  ball. 

This  game  would  undoubtedly  be  classified  as  rough,  but  if 
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it  is  closely  supervised  by  the  referee  there  is  little  risk,  and  it 
is  certainly  keenly  enjoyed  by  blind  boys.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
insist  that  tackling  be  clone  only  by  clasping  below  the  waist, 
and  never  by  pushing. 


THE  NORTHERN   COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  conference  on  the  Local  Government  Act  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  December  12th,  1929.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Dr.  C.  Franks,  D.P.H.,  J.P. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  M.B.E.,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
addressed  the  meeting,  giving  a  lucid  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Act  in  its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  con- 
cluding with  the  following  general  remarks  : — 

For  the  first  time  the  Voluntary  Associations  have  the  status 
quo  enforced.  To-day,  in  theory  at  least,  any  Authority  could 
say  at  any  time  that  their  grants  to  the  Voluntary  Associations 
should  cease.  When  the  Scheme  comes  into  operation  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  that. 

The  extra  £5,000,000  included  in  the  Block  Grant  for 
developments  enables  you  to  make  representations  to  the  Local 
Authorities  and  ask  them  for  more  money  if  developments  take 
place.  They  can,  of  course,  refuse.  But  you  have  the  right 
to. ask,  if  you  have  good  cause  to  do  so,  and  you  can  argue  that 
the  Act  expressly  contemplates  development  of  the  Social 
Services. 

The  Scheme  will  only  operate  for  three  years.  It  will  come 
up  for  review  in  1933,  1937,  1942  and  1947. 

It  is  no  use  regretting  the  change  which  will  take  effect  on 
April  1st  next.  Parliament  has  decided  to  transfer  to  the  Local 
Authorities  powers  originally  exercised  in  Whitehall.  The  Act 
is  aimed  at  freeing  Local  Government  from  mucin  of  what  has 
been  called  "the  tyranny  of  Whitehall,"  from  bureaucratic  "red 
tape."  As  administrators  we  must  accept  and  try  to  work  out 
the  policy  laid  down  by  Parliament. 

The  old  relations  with  the  Ministry  will  necessarily  change 
from  April  1st  next.  The  Voluntary  Association  will  no  longer 
go  to  the  Ministry  for  approval  of  individual  Home  Teachers, 
Home  Workers,  and  so  on.  The  Local  Authorities  will 
"approve"  their  own  Home  Workers,  etc.  The  inspectors  of  the 
Ministry  will  no  longer  work  in  the  old  way.  They  will,  in 
future  be  less  concerned  with  what  I  may  call  the  day-to-day 
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routine.  They  will  go  about  to  ascertain  whether  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Blind  is  being  efficiently  conducted.  Friendly 
advice  will  still,  I  hope,  be  available  from  the  Ministry's  in- 
spectors. They  will  confer  with  representatives  of  individual 
Local  Authorities  and  Associations  on  request.  But  the  old 
relationship  will  have  changed.  The  Minister  will  look  at  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
service.  Consequently,  the  Voluntary  Societies  must  co-operate 
more  and  more  closely  with  the  Local  Authorities.  This 
Association,  The  Northern  Counties  Association,  has  a  number 
of  Local  Authorities  affiliated;  I  wish  other  County  Associations 
had  as  many.  Even  this  Association  could  do  with  more.  It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  if  the 
connection  between  the  Counties  Associations  and  the  Local 
Authorities  were  closer.  Things  which  you  regret  are  bound 
to  happen,  not  through  the  '"cussedness"  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties but  'because  the  Local  Authorities  have  so  many  other  duties 
to  perform.  Blind  Welfare  will  be  only  one  of  those  duties 
and  it  may  get  crowded  out  unless  the  Voluntary  Associations 
prevent  this.  Any  information  desired  by  the  Local  Authorities 
should  be  given  promptly  and  frankly.  The  Voluntary  Societies 
should  close  their  ranks.  Any  suggestion  for  amalgamation  or 
unification  will  be  to  the  good  both  of  the  blind  and  of  the 
Voluntary  Associations.  In  other  words,  you  should  aim  at 
simplicity  of  organisation  and  remember  that  unity  is  strength. 
This  is  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration  by  the  Voluntary 
Societies.  There  may  be  too  many  Societies  at  work  and  in  any 
case  Societies  must  get  together. 

Importance  of  Proper  Registration  of  the  Blind. 
1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect registration.  No  one  should  be  put  on  the  Register  without 
satisfactory  medical  evidence  of  blindness.  In  some  areas,  if  a 
blind  person  is  in  receipt  of  the  Old  Age  Pension,  that  fact  is 
taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  blindness.  This  is  wrong.  The 
registering  authorities  must  themselves  be  satisfied  as  to  blind- 
ness. If  the  Old  Age  Pension  has  been  given  wrongly,  the 
Pensions  Officer  should  be  informed  of  the  facts  and  action  will 
then  be  his  responsibility.  There  will  be  waste  of  public  funds 
if  those  who  are  not  blind  are  placed  on  the  register.  There 
will  also  be  an  inevitable  public  reaction  against  blind  work  if 
blind  benefits  go  to  people  who  are  not  blind.  In  every  case  in 
which  the  registering  agency  is  in  doubt,  they  should  get  an 
ophthalmic  expert  to  give  a  proper  certificate.  If  this  is  going 
to  involve  expense  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Association  apply 
to  the  Local  Authority.     It  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to  them 
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that  money  will  be  well  spent  in  preventing  unjustifiable  inroads 
on  public  funds.  Go  through  your  doubtful  cases  from  time 
to  time  and  make  sure  in  dealing  with  all  new  cases  that  they 
really  are  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Before  closing,  may  I  make  reference  to  the  Report  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  various  countries  recently  issued  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  was  a  piece  of  work  in  which  I  shared 
and  which  gave  me,  personally,  very  great  pleasure.  If  you  will 
read  that  Report,  compiled  from  information  collected  from 
many  nations,  you  will  find  that  we  are  second  to  none  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Individual  American  States  may  be  doing  as 
much,  but  for  completeness  in  the  provision,  both  for  the  blind 
in  Institutions  and  for  the  outdoor  blind,  no  work  is  better  than 
our  own.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  this  high  tradition  before  us 
and  carry  on  the  work  with  ever-increasing  zeal  and  efficiency 
in  the  years  to  come. 

A  very  vigorous  and  lively  discussion  was  opened  by  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  M.A.,  who  referred  to  a  matter  of  special 
importance  to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind;  he  said  : — 

"Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  Grant  of  £8,504  for  National 
Services.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  this  to  one  organisation,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  shall  in  its  turn  hand  on 
the  amounts  due  to  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  this 
arrangement.  It  may  be  useless  to  protest  because  Mr.  Lovett 
has  reminded  us  that,  if  it  is  in  the  Act,  it  is  now  law." 

(Mr.  Lovett  here  made  a  correction  to  the  effect  that  this 

suggestion  was  not  in  the  Act  ibut  in  the  Scheme  prepared 

by  the  Minister  of  Health  under  Section  102  (1)  of  the  Act). 

"I  am  acting  as  spokesman  for  many  who  feel  that  it  is  an 
improper  way  of  dealing  with  that  sum  to  hand  it  over  to  one  of 
the  participating  agencies.  It  is  felt  that  there  are  better  ways 
of  dealing  with  it  and  there  will  be  further  opposition  to  this 
idea." 

Mrs.  Eastwood  (National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch)  supported  Mr.  Hardy's  protest  in  reference  to  the  grant 
for  National  Services.  The  Library  wished  to  know  why  the 
grant  for  one  National  Organisation  should  be  paid  to  another. 
No  Local  Society  was  to  receive  its  grant  through  another  Local 
Society.  She  wished,  on  behalf  of  the  Library,  to  appeal  to  all 
the  representatives  of  Local  Authorities  present  to  leave  their 
grant  for  book-production  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  with 
the  request  that  the  Ministry  should  pay  the  Library  direct.  The 
National  Library  is  performing  a  National  Service,  as  national 
as  the  services  rendered  by  the  National  Institute. 
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Mr.    W.    Whitehead     (National     library     for    the    Blind, 

Northern  Branch)  asked  Mr.  Lovett  what  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  opposing  the  payment  of  the  Library  grant 
through  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Lovett  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  queries  and  in  rising 
to  reply  said  "that  the  present  questions  bore  out  his  previous 
experience  that  those  attending  meetings  of  the  Northern 
Counties'  Association  were  quick  on  the  point."  After  answer- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Hardy's  speech,  he  continued  : — 

"With  regard  to  the  grant  for  National  Services,  some 
special  arrangement  had  to  be  made  and  it  was  thought  con- 
venient to  pay  the  grant  to  one  Society,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  (A  voice — Why  not  the  Ministry?)  Imagine 
the  inconvenience  of  dividing  £25  among  146  Local  Authorities  ! 
( )ne  contribution  would  have  been  f  d.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  to  the  London  County  Council 
and  that  that  Authority  should  be  asked  to  be  the  distributing- 
agent.  But  the  London  County  Council  would  doubtless  refuse 
to  undertake  the  task.  It  has  to  be  a  payment  by  a  Local 
Authority  to  a  Voluntary  Association,  therefore,  the  Ministry 
cannot  do  it.  In  our  difficulty  we  turned  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  It  is  really  only  a  matter  of  accounting.  It 
was  not  done  without  consulting  representatives  of  the  bodies 
concerned.  The  only  protest  before  the  draft  Scheme  was  made 
came  from  the  College  of  Teachers.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
this  matter  will  be  considered,  but  I  can  give  no  assurance  that 
the  Scheme  will  be  amended  in  this  respect." 

Mr.  Lovett  answered  the  others  speakers   seriatim. 

After  an  interval  for  luncheon,  Dr.  C.  franks  opened  the 
afternoon  session  by  calling  upon  Councillor  Asbury  (Sheffield) 
to  give  his  address  on  The  Local  Government  Act  1929  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Having  dealt  in  a  most  prac- 
tical way  with  various  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  speaker  said  : — 

"I  agree  with  the  previous  speakers  wTho  have  protested 
against  grants  for  national  services  being  paid  through  a  par- 
ticipating agency.  I  think  that  these  grants  should  be  paid 
direct  by  the  Ministry  and  I  hope  that,  when  all  the  schemes  are 
drawn  up,  the  Local  Authorities  will  ask  the  Ministry  to  pay 
such  grants  direct  to  the  Society  to  whom  they  are  ultimately 
due." 

The  discussion,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Ben  Purse  (National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  was  even  keener  than  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Whitehead  (National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch)  asked  permission  to  bring  forward  a  resolution  :  — 

"That  this   meeting  records  its   strong   objection  to   the 
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Grant  for  National  Services  being  entrusted  either  for 
collection  or  distribution  to  any  participating  organisation." 

Councillor  Asbury  had  referred  to  a  forward  move.  The 
clause  in  the  Scheme  intimating  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to 
arrange  for  payment  of  the  grant  for  national  services  through  a 
participating  agency  was  not  a  forward  move,  rather  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Mines  (Liverpool)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was, 
however,  withdrawn  after  a  warm  debate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Siddall  (Rochdale) 
proposed  and  Mr.  Stevens  (Liverpool)  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speakers.     This  was  carried  with  enthusiasm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

School  for  Blind, 

Swiss  Cottage, 

N.W.3. 
November  $th,  1929. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Dear  Editor, 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  candidates  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
above  authority  withdrawing  from  its  syllabus  the  examination 
in  Basket  making. 

This  would  be  a  distinct  pity,  for  it  is  a  test  eminently  suitable 
for  blind  students.  It  is  good,  too,  for  instructors  to  have 
an  outside  opinion  of  their  pupils'  progress.  For  fifteen  years 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3,  has  entered 
pupils,  and  it  may  be  because  others  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
examination  that  so  few  candidates  are  entered. 

Although  the  examination  is  quite  open  the  Institute  is  most 
considerate  for  blind  students,  preparing  their  paper  in  Braille  and 
giving  (where   sketching   is  asked   for)  alternative  questions. 

Briefly,  the  examination  consists  of  : — 

(a)  Candidates   to   forward  to   London  a  specimen   of  their   work 

(an  article  of  their  own  choice). 

(b)  To  give  written  answers  to  questions   relating  to  their  Craft 

(one  hour). 

(c)  To  make  the  Basket  specified  on  the  examination  paper  (three 

hours). 

Classes  may  be  registered  under  the  Institute,  in  which  case 
the  examination  fee  is  6/-;  for  external  candidates,  7/6.  The 
registering  of  a  class  automatically  makes  the  school  an  examin- 
ation centre. 

One  silver  medal  together  with  first  and  second  class  certi- 
ficates are  offered  each  year. 
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May  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  giving  of  these  particulars  will 
lead  to  a  very  healthy  competition  for  the  silver  medal  in  1930? 
Date  of  the  examination,    May   10th. 

If  I  can  be  of  service  In  giving-  more  information  write  to  me 
ill  the  above  address,  or  better  still  send  for  the  syllabus  (4/-  post 
Free)  to  the  Department  of  Technology,  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,   jc)  Roland  Gardens,   S.W.7. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Symes. 


Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 

Whittington,  Worcester. 

November  15th,  1929. 

To  the  Hon.  Editor, 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 

40    Shaftesbury  Road,  Coventry. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  suppose  that  \  am  not  the  only  one  of  your  readers  who  was 
looking  forward  to  the  "reasoned  reply"  in  the  matter  of  blind 
home  teachers,  that  Mr.  Whitton  Ness  demands.  To  me  it 
seems  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  the  melancholy 
fact  that  blind  applicants  are  not  desired.  There  may  be  a  per- 
fectly good  explanation.  If  there  is,  nothing  but  harm  can  come 
of  withholding  it,  whether  it  is  the  business  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  furnish  it  or  not. 

I  do  not  think  that  your  editorial  note  disposes  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  College  is  surely  not  merely  an  examining  body.  If 
one  of  its  objects  is  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
teachers  of  the  blind,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  its  first  duties 
is  to  protect  and  promote  those  of  the  blind  teachers,  on  whose 
behalf  Mr.  Whitton  Ness  writes.  You  point  out  that  the  College 
includes  in  its  membership  both  blind  and  sighted  home  teachers, 
but  a  glance  at  the  list  of  officials  will  show  to  what  extent 
either  the  blind  or  the  home  teachers  are  associated  in  its 
management. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.   C.    P.ROWN. 
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TRAINING  THE   FINGERS   TO  READ  BRAILLE. 

This  little  booklet  has  been  very  carefully  prepared  by  Miss 
Ainsworth  for  teaching  Braille  reading,  and  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  home  teachers  and  for  adults  who  are  losing  their 
sight  or  have  already  lost  it. 

The  method  followed  is  entirely  different  from  that  generally 
employed,  for  Grade  II.  is  taught  in  conjunction  with  Grade  I. 
The  forty-four  signs  of  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  the  first  four  signs 
of  line  6,  are  grouped  into  13  classes,  according  to  their  shape, 

e'g"  M  class        

••  ••    ••    •• 

••  ••    ••    •• 

P  class        ••  ••••    •• 

••  ••    ••    •• 

_     ,  ••  ••    ••    •• 

E  class        •  •  • 

••  ••    •••• 

The  two  chief  drawbacks  in  this  order  of  presentation  are — 
I.  The  failure  to  utilise  the  systematic  formation  of  lines 

2,  3  and  4  from  line  1,  which  is  certainly  an  aid  to  memory 

when  teaching  adults,  and 

IT.  The  fact  that  reading  from  any  Braille  book  is  delayed 

until  44  signs  have  been  mastered  instead  of  26. 

The  Preliminary  Instructions  (page  7)  and  Rules  of  Touch 
(page  10)  are  excellent.  There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  that 
we  would  venture  to  offer,  namely,  that  when  reading  by  touch 
the  arms  should  not  be  held  "at  right  angles  to  the  body,"  but 
should  be  allowed  to  droop  easily  from  the  shoulders. 

[The  above  review  is  written  by  an  expert  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  conclusive,  but  we  wish  to  emphasize,  and  per- 
haps to  amplify,  one  objection  which  Miss  Bell  has  noted. 

The  book  is  rightly  named,  for  in  teaching  the  fingers  to 
read  Braille  it  takes  little  account  of  the  mind.  Has  Miss 
Ainsworth  ever  witnessed  the  pleasure  shewn  by  an  intelligent 
blind  man  who,  having  mastered  the  first  ten  signs  of  Braille, 
is  told  that  he  can  build  up  the  rest  of, the  system  for  himself 
and  proceeds  to  do  so  on  his  Braillette  Board?  The  method 
followed  by  the  author  of  this  little  book,  though  useful,  is 
arbitrary,  and  our  experience  with  adults  who  have  lost  their 
sight  proves  that  it  is  the  construction  of  Braille  which  first 
attracts  them  and  leads  them  on  to  master  its  mechanics. 

We  agree  with  Miss  Bell  as  to  the  position  of  the  arms.  Is 
it  comfortable;  is  it  even  possible  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
hold  the  hand  low  and  straight  and  limp,  and  the  arm  at 
right-angles  to  the  body?  The  action  of  placing  the  arm  at 
right-angles  causes  the  muscles  of  the  wrist  to  contract 
automatically. — Editor.  ] 
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DINNER    TO    Dr.    P.    M.    EVANS. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  January,  workers  for  the  blind  from  all 
over  the  country  assembled  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  to  do 
honour  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Evans.  The  function  was  a  great 
success  and  we  desire  to  give  to  our  readers  a  full  account  of 
what  took  place ;  unfortunately,  this  will  not  be  possible  until 
our  next  issue.  In  the  meantime,  we  join  our  fellow  workers  in 
their  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection  and  their  earnest  hope  that 
for  many  years  to  come  Dr.  Evans  will  continue  in  full  health 
and  strength  to  carry  on  his  devoted  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
blind. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    WORKSHOPS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
-Blind,  a  very  successful  Conference  of  those  interested  in  the 
industrial  problems  of  the  blind  world  was  held  at  Swiss 
Cottage,  on  Friday,  the  10th  January.  The  Agenda  contained 
four  items,  each  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  The  Local 
Government  Act  in  its  bearing  on  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  was  discussed  and  the  General  Executive's  interim  report 
on  Marketing,  Salesmanship  and  Advertising  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  morning  session.  The  Report  and  the  further  intentions 
of  the  Executive  in  this  field  of  research  were  explained  with 
admirable  lucidity  by  Captain  Willans,  the  Association's 
Honorary  Secretary. 

In  the  afternoon,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  on  Research  in 
Blind  Workshops,  and  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  on  the  project 
of  having  separate  workrooms  for  second  grade  workers. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  School,  the 
delegates,  who  numbered  over  seventy,  were  entertained  to  lunch 
and  tea. 

Further  details  of  the  proceedings  can  be  obtained  from 
Captain  Willans  at  the  Blind  Institution  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  most  interesting  afternoon  was  spent  at  The  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead.  by  members  of  the  Southern 
Branch.  About  40  members  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  a  paper  on  the  Vienna  Conference,  given  by  the 
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Rev.   E.   H.  Griffiths,  R.N.,  Chairman;  and  to  look  round  the 
Schools. 

Secretary's   Note. 
Three  members  of  the  Southern  Branch  have  sent  their  sub- 
scription (10/-)  to  the  Secretary  without  giving  their  names  or 
addresses.     Will  they  kindly  notify  him  so  that  he  can  forward 
the  official  receipt? 


MONTREAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  held  on  October  8th  in  the  Association  Hall,  was  a  unique 
occasion,  it  being,  as  the  Secretary  announced,  a  coming-of-age 
celebration.  A  meeting  of  seventeen  blind  persons  called  to- 
gether by  Mr.  P.  E.  Lay  ton  in  April,  1908,  at  which  the  urgent 
need  of  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
was  shown,  passed  a  resolution  establishing  the  Montreal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Layton, 
the  secretary,  gave  some  very  interesting  figures  comparing  the 
first  annual  report  with  the  twenty-first.  The  financial  statement 
presented  by  the  hon.  treasurer,  Colonel  Robert  Starke,  indi- 
cated a  steady  increase  in  the  benefits  given  to  the  blind. 

The  School  report  was  interesting^  recording  the  success  of 
four  pupils  in  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  satisfactory  results  in  the  exam- 
ination by  the  Inspector  for  the  Protestant  School  Board  Com- 
mission. The  names  of  several  successful  graduates  of  the 
school  were  mentioned  who  were  earning  their  livelihood  as 
piano  tuners,  teachers  of  piano,  salesmen,  typists,  teachers  of 
knitting,  broom  makers,  etc. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Teaching  Department  pre- 
sented a  report  of  a  variety  of  services  rendered  to  the  unem- 
ployable blind,  many  of  whom  as  Home  Workers  in  the  making 
of  brushes  and  other  commodities  were  earning  wages  which 
partially  supported  them. 

The  Social  Club  showed  great  development,  the  report  stat- 
ing that  150  members  were  now  enrolled  and  that  the  monthly 
meetings  were  well  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed.  The  out- 
standing events  were  the  Christmas  Tree,  when  over  100  blind 
recipients  of  gifts  partook  of  a  most  delightful  entertainment, 
the  New  Year's  dinner  and  entertainment  at  which  175  were 
present,  the  Sleigh  Drive  Supper  and  Dance,  and  the  Annual 
Automobile  Drive,  Sports  and  Supper  in  June. 
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NOTES. 
[From    The    Manchester  Guardian.] 

A  Blind  Father. 

What  Father  Damien  was  to  the  lepers  of  Molokai,  Father 
Jackson,  whose  name  appeared  in  the  New  Year's  Honours  List 
yesterday,  is  to  the  blind  of  Burma.  Father  Jackson  is  a  blind 
man  himself.  He  is  a  Londoner,  the  son  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Jackson, 
who  was  from  1906  to  1910  Liberal  M.P.  for  Greenwich,  and 
an  old  member  of  the  L.C.C.  He  graduated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  after  holding  curacies  at  Hoxton  and  Ilford 
went  out  to  Burma  under  the  auspices  of  the  S.P.G.  to  devote 
himself  to  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  25,000  blind  in  that 
land. 

With  Kemmendine  as  his  centre,  he  has  done  a  wonderful 
•work  among  the  blind,  both  in  teaching  them  crafts,  such  as 
basket  and  box  making,  which  he  had  to  learn  first  himself,  in 
creating  a  phonetic  Burmese  script  which  can  be  reproduced  in 
Braille — the  first  matrix  he  punched  out  on  old  petrol  tins — and 
also  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Father 
Jackson  has  adopted  Burmese  life  as  regards  food  and  clothing. 
He  said  that  he  soon  got  used  to  going  barefoot  and  hatless,  but 
that  the  diet,  which  is  90  per  cent,  rice,  was  a  more  difficult 
problem.  He  even  admitted  to  having  acquired  a  taste  for 
"ugapi,"  a  fish  paste  which  would  rout  with  ease  the  ripest 
Stilton  England  ever  produced. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Home  Workers 
for  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
has  recently  been  appointed  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society.  Mr.  Turner  was 
very  popular  among  those  whom  he  served  in  the  Midlands  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  appreciated  in  his  new  sphere  of  work, 
which  he  will,  we  hope,  find  congenial. 


The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  has  issued  an  inter- 
esting circular  headed  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  IQ2Q, 
which  deals  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  under  the  provisions  of 
this  statute. 

Copies  of  the  circular  may  be  obtained  from  H.M.  Stationery 
Oihce,   120  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  price   id.   (post  free,    ijd.), 
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and  it  should  be  studied  by  those  engaged  in  any  branch  of  scrviee 
for  the  blind  in  Scotland. 


On  November  6th,  Theodore  Henry  Tylor,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  a 
former  student  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  whose  academic 
career  has  more  than  once  been  noted  in  this  journal,  was  elected 
to  an  official  Fellowship  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  Tutor  in 
Jurisprudence.  He  had  previously  been  appointed  an  examiner  in 
that  subject  by  the  University. 


[From   The  Birmingham  Post,  January    loth.  \ 

A  Thousand  Wireless  Sets  for  the  Biind. 

Offer  by  British  Radio  Manufacturers. 

Wireless  equipment  for  one  thousand  valve  sets  has  been 
offered  to  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  by  various 
branches  of  the  British  radio  trade. 

Announcing  this  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  London  yesterday,  Captain  Ian  Fraser  (vice- 
president  of  the  fund)  said  the  results  of  the  wireless  appeal 
made  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  Christmas  Day  had  been 
magnificent,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  total  of  £10,000  would 
soon  be  reached.  The  wireless  trade  had  been  very  generous, 
and  the  value  of  the  offers  made  was  approximately  £10,000 
also,  while  the  Marconi  Company  had  offered  to  forgo  their 
royalty  rights  on  the  sets. 

"If  wireless  has  meant  something  to  the  millions  who  can 
see,  it  means  a  great  deal  more  to  the  thousands  who  are  blind," 
said  Captain  Fraser.  "It  brings  to  the  blind  man's  home  culture 
and  education.  It  is  even  a  newspaper  and  helps  to  bring  him 
into  touch  with  the  world  outside." 


W'm.    Null  &   Sons.    Printers,   <i]    Mornington   St.,    Manchester,   S.F 
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EDITORIAL. 

Many  references  have  already  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1929,  and  grave  doubts  expressed  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  of  genuine  benefit  to  the  blind.  Events  have 
moved  a  stage  onward  with  the  publication,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  of  the  Scheme  under  which  grants  will  in  future  be  paid. 

Section  102  (1)  under  which  the  Scheme  was  made  was  intro- 
duced ostensibly  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  work  for  the  blind, 
but  the  protection  thus  afforded  has  proved  an  equivocal  blessing. 
The  Scheme  is  indeed  calculated  to  create  more  resentment  than 
gratitude. 

"  Subject  to  certain  conditions  each  County  and  County 
Borough  shall  pay  to  the  Voluntary  Agency  the  sums  set  out  in 
the  accompanying  Schedule."  These  sums  are  minimum  amounts 
and  there  is  no  reminder  to  the  Local  Authorities  that  they  have  a 
free  hand  to  pay  as  much  more  as  they  like.  It  is  true  that  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  in  a  Circular  that  may  or  may  not  accompany 
the  Scheme,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  Councils  will  accept 
the  figures  of  the  Schedule  as  binding.  The  profuse  promises  of 
the  Minister  in  the  House  that  every  care  would  be  taken  to  see 
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that  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  service  would  be  adequately 
financed  have  melted  into  thin  air. 

The  College  of  Teachers  for  one  have  Little  cause  to  bless  the 
Scheme.  The  College  has,  since  the  institution  of  the  Home 
Teachers'  Examination,  been  grant  earning  from  the  Ministry  to 
the  extent  of  the  deficit  on  that  Examination.  In  1928-29,  the 
standard  year  of  the  Act,  the  deficit  was  ^25.  As  that  now 
becomes  a  "  discontinued  grant  "  it  is  this  figure  that  has  been 
put  in  the  Schedule.  Now  the  deficit  for  the  present  year  in 
respect  of  the  same  item  is  more  than  three  times  as  large.  What 
is  to  be  done?  The  various  examinations  carried  out  by  the 
College  are  a  severe  tax  on  the  time  and  energies  of  the  Examiners 
who  have  to  fit  such  work  into  hours  snatched  from  full  time 
occupations.  The  work  is,  of  course,  entirely  unpaid.  Accom- 
modation for  the  Examination  is  always  provided  free.  Numerous 
other  expenses  never  find  their  way  into  the  Examination  account. 

Such  factors  have  made  the  Examination  exceptionally  light 
in  cost  and  the  Ministry  has  been  saved  much  money.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  Examination  was  originally  set  up  at 
the  request  and  with  the  backing  of  the  Ministry.  It  has  been  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Home  Teaching  Service  of  the  Country. 
The  College  has  insufficient  resources  and  at  the  same  time  feels 
urgently  called  to  increase  its  programme  of  activities.  There 
is  no  other  body  which  could  carry  out  the  Home  Teachers'  Exam- 
ination and  yet  the  College  will  have  to  consider  carefully  whether 
it  must  not  cut  out  that  detail  of  its  work  until  such  time  as  the 
.Ministry,  either  through  the  Treasury  or  Local  Authorities,  shall 
continue  to  honour  the  bargain  to  which  it  committed  itself  in  1923. 

The  College  is  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  grant  set  out 
in  the  Schedule.  It  is  still  more  dissatisfied  with  the  method  of 
its  disbursement.  The  general  situation  may  require  a  few  words 
of  explanation.  The  great  bulk  of  work  for  the  blind  is  definitely 
territorial  in  character  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  transferring 
financial  responsibility  from  Whitehall  to  the  appropriate  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils.  There  is  however  a  certain 
amount  of  work  done  to  which  the  name  of  "  national  "  services 
has  been  given.  These  have  a  legitimate  claim  on  all  the  Local 
Authorities  of  the  Country.  There  are  only  five  bodies  in  all 
doing  such  work,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  National 
Library,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the  College. 

The  Scottish  Act  very  sensibly  retained  power  for  the  Central 
Authority  to  continue  to  pay  grants  in  respect  of  such   services 
and  clause  106  was  introduced  into  the  English  Act  with  the  same  . 
end  in  view.      Now  we  are  told  that  the  Clause  has  been  so  badly 
drawn  as  to  be  inoperative  and  that  the  Ministry  must  wash  its 
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hands  of  further  payments.  The  dilemma  was  not  a  serious  one, 
for  the  London  County  Council  in  whose  area  all  the  bodies  carry- 
ing- on  "  national  "  services  have  their  headquarters  were  clearly 
marked  out  as  agents  for  the  task.  They  would  have  to  collect 
from  each  Authority  one  cheque  in  payment  of  all  "  national  " 
services  and  redistribute  this  among-  the  five  bodies  above  named 
in  accordance  with  the  Schedule  furnished  by  the  Ministry.  The 
L.C.C.  are  in  fact  going  to  do  this  for  other  branches  of  welfare 
work  and  would  have  willingly  taken  on  the  trifling  additional 
amount  of  work  'involved  in  the  administration  of  the  blind  grants. 

Instead  of  taking-  this  obvious  step  the  Ministry  has  made  the 
incredibly  foolish  proposal  of  setting  up  the  N.I.B.,  one  of  the 
participating  agencies,  as  paymaster  to  itself  and  to  the  others 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  inept  or  mischievous  suggestion  or  one  more  calculated  to 
breed  bad  feeling  and  ill  will. 

The  haste  with  which  the  Ministry  tried  to  jump  the  various 
agencies  -into  giving  consent  shewed  that  even  its  author  realised 
that  the  idea  was  too  fatuous  to  bear  consideration.  Out  of  the 
four  who  were  in  future  to  receive  their  allocations  from  the 
Institute,  two  and  those  the  only  two  who  are  really  in  the  blind 
world,  viz.,  the  Library  and  the  College,  strenuously  opposed  the 
arrangement.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  law  it  was  impossible 
for  a  trustee  to  dispense  funds  from  which  he  himself  was  also  to 
benefit.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  promotion  of  one  Institution 
into  being  a  sort  of  external  executive  for  either  Local  or  Central 
Authority  would  inevitably  foster  feelings  of  bitterness  and  hostility. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  a  simple  alternative  was  to  hand.  All 
was  in  vain.  The  mummery  of  a  pious  promise  of  reconsideration 
was  solemnly  gone  through  but  the  Scheme  emerged  in  its  final 
form  exactly  as  it  had  been  first  drafted.  It  is  now  in  operation. 
Can  it  be  allowed  to  continue?  Such  gross  mishandling  of  a 
simple  situation  will  bring  its  own  reward  in  the  embittering  of 
relationships  and  in  the  revival  of  discords  that  were  thought  dead. 


SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  College  was  held 
on   Saturday,   February  8th. 

The  Committee  considered  the  case  of  blind  Home  Teachers, 
and  decided  to  urge  Employing  Agencies  to  give  in  all  cases  fair 
and  considerate  attention  to  their  applications,  and  that  other 
things  being  equal,  preferential   treatment  should  be  arrorded. 
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Some  points  of  interest  arise  from  decisions  on  reports  of 
Examiners  : — 

i. — Pianoforte  Tuners.  Section  V  of  the  syllabus,  ability  to 
V  show  off  "  the  instrument  will  in  future  be  required  from 
"  Honours  "  candidates  only. 

A  Scottish  examination  centre  is  likely  to  be  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

2. — Home  Teachers.  Should  a  sufficient  number  of  Scottish 
candidates  (not  less  than  10)  present  themselves,  a  centre  will  be 
arranged  in  Edinburgh. 

3. — Craft  Teachers.  No  candidate  can  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  examination  in  more  than  one  craft  in  any  one  year. 

An  additional  subject,  light  basketwork,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
syllabus.      This  subject  will  be  suitable  for  women  candidates. 

Those  desirous  of  joining  Correspondence  Classes  should 
apply  to  Miss  Grant,  Dalvey,  Advie,  Strathspey,  N.B.  The  cost 
varies  according  to  the  course,  and  generally  speaking,  no  courses 
are,  at  present,  free. 

It  was  felt  that  School  Teachers  would  like  to  offer  some  recog- 
nition of  his  work  to  Dr.  Eichholz  on  his  retirement,  and  a  Sub- 
Committee  was  formed  to  organise  some  expression  of  this  feeling. 

The  question  respecting  a  Braille  edition  of  the  Magazine  which 
the  Midland  Branch  instructed  the  Honorary  Editor  to  place  before 
the  Executive  was  not  discussed.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  absence 
of  Miss  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Birmingham,  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
the  matter  until  the  next  meeting. 


East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children, 

Gorleston-on-Sea, 

March  3rd,   1930. 
Dear  Editor, 

Will  you  allow  me  space  in  the  "  Teacher  of  the  Blind  "  to 
remind  those  members  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  donations 
to  the  fund  which  the  College  is  raising  to  present  Dr.  Eichholz 
with  a  testimonial,  on  his  retirement  from  the  position  of  Chief 
Medical  Inspector,  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment?  The 
Committee  is  anxious  to  close  the  list  as  soon  as   possible. 

Every  school  has  had  notices,  but  if  there  are  any  teachers  who 
have  not  been  approached  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  their  sub- 
scriptions at  the  above  address. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Evans, 
Hon.  Sec.   Testimonial  Committee. 
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BRITISH    UNIFORM    TYPE    COMMITTEE. 
Report  of  Sub-Committee. 

Your  Sub-Committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
subject  referred  to  it.  This  was  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  Blind  as  explained  by  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin  in  his  statement  at  the  Meeting  held  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22nd,  1929,  and  in  the  memorandum 
which  he  then  presented.  This  memorandum  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  members  for  some  weeks  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  prolonged  individual  study  prior  to  joint  consideration. 

The  history  of  the  previous  negotiations  that  had  taken  place 
between  America  and  the  N.U.T.C.  was  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sub-Comimittee  who  regarded  with  warm  admiration 
the  disinterested  labours  of  the  American  experts  to  reach  a 
uniform  system  which  should  at  the  same  time  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  the  limitations  of  circumstance  would  permit.  They 
therefore  entered  on  their  task  with  the  utmost  willingness  to 
consider  in  full  and  friendly  fashion  the  proposals  that  Mr.  Irwin 
had  made.  They  did  not  consider  that  Grade  2  was  unalterable 
although  the  old  argument  held  good  with  increasing  force  that 
no  change  should  be  made  unless  it  could  be  justified  by  the 
certainty  of  substantial  gain. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  your  Sub-Committee  is  that  Mr. 
Irwin's  suggestions  would  mean  no  gain  whatever  and  that  his 
contention  to  the  effect  that  their  adoption  would  cause  little 
loss  is  open  to  the  gravest  doubt.  A  test  taken  over  nearly 
100,000  words  sounds  fairly  exhaustive,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so. 
A  single  instance  of  this  may  be  given.  In  the  passage  taken 
for  frequency  analysis,  the  word  "  child  "  occurs  only  five  times, 
yet  in  another  book  of  The  Forsyte  Saga  it  appears  nine  times 
in  a  very  brief  chapter,  and  in  another  work  equally  typical  of 
modern  English,  the  word  occurs  seven  times  in  four  pages.  Not 
only  are  the  tests  unreliable,  but  the  quesiton  of  frequency  ds  not 
in  itself  of  first  rate  importance.  If  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  colleagues 
had  asserted  that  Grade  2  was  extravagant  in  its  use  of  signs 
by  allocating  them  to  little  used  words  and  had  put  forward 
alternative  words  of  greater  frequency,  your  Sub-Committee  would 
have  gladly  suggested  a  joint  investigation,  for  they  would  have 
felt  that  the  Americans  and  themselves  had  an  identical  aim.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  Americans  have  no  alternatives 
to  suggest,  and  to  your  Sub-Committee  it  is  unthinkable  that 
72  signs  should  be  scrapped.  As  the  result  alike  of  particular 
enquiry  and  general  knowledge  your  Sub-Committee  can  state 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country  on  this  point.  It  is  that 
if   any   change    is    made    it    should   be  tin   the   direction    of   more 
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and  not  of  fewer  contractions.  This  is  fundamental,  and  Mr. 
Irwin  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  it  must  have  a  determining 
influence   on  the  whole  position. 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  not  to  be  found  in  "  frequency," 
but  in  the  American  capital  sign.  Your  Sub-Committee  submit 
that  there  would  be  little  impediment  in  advancing  from  Grade 
i \  to'  Grade  2  if  it  were  not  for  dot  6.  Its  use  as  the  capital 
sign  causes  ambiguities  in  the  use  of  the  contractions  under 
discussion. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  your  Sub-Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  American  instructors  lay  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  conformity  in  Braille  to  ink 
print  usages.  In  British  Braille  the  capital  sign  is  very  sparingly 
used,  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint  from  Teachers  in  this  country. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  language  training  is  prejudicially 
affected,  or  even  that  much  additional  difficulty  is  put  in  the 
way  of  learning  the  typewriter.  This,  however,  is  mainly  of 
theoretic  and  not  of  practical  interest,  for  your  Sub-Committee 
do  not  suggest  that  the  Americans  should  give  up  the  use  of 
the  capital  sign.  What  they  do  suggest  is  that  they  should 
adopt  the  capital  sign  of  British  Braille.  This  is  a  very  easy 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  find  themselves,  for  there 
would  then  be  no  real  obstacle  to  the  assimilation  of  all  the 
contractions   of  Grade  2. 

Your  Sub-Committee  would  press  this  solution  on  the  earnest 
attention  of  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  colleagues.  It  would  remove  at 
a  single  stroke  most  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  perplex 
them,  and  would  pave  the  way  for  almost  immediate  uniformity. 
The  contention  that  Grade  2  is  unduly  difficult  cannot  be 
sustained  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  both  children  and  adults 
learn  it  on  this  side.  Indeed,  let  it  be  repeated  that  if  the 
difficulty  of  the  capital  sign  be  removed  there  is  no  reason  why 
British  Braille  should  not  be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  readers  of  Grade  2  in  America  is  steadily 
increasing  shows  that  the  labour  of  acquiring  its  full  mastery 
need  not  be  exaggerated.  Your  Sub-Committee  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  uniformity,  both  to  present,  and,  still  more, 
to  future  readers.  They  agree  with  Mr.  Irwin  that  now,  when 
accelerated  out-put  is  evident  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
a  fitting  time  for  a  resolute  attempt  to  eliminate  needless  and 
irritating  divergencies. 

By  the  addition  of  a  single  dot  to  their  capital  sign  the  Ameri- 
cans can  admit  every  Grade  2  contraction  without  fear  of  ambig- 
uity, and  also,  let  us  re-assure  them,  without  undue  strain  on 
the  intelligence  of  their  learners.  In  the  past  dozen  years,  with 
statesmanlike   deliberation  and  caution,   they   have  come  step  by 
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step  nearer  to  British  Braille.  Let  them  rise  once  again  to 
the  height  of  their  present  opportunity  and  materialise  their  dream 
and  ours  of  one  uniform  system  for  the  English  speaking  world. 

The  full  Committee  met  on  Friday,  February  7th,  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  foregoing  report  was 
presented  and  adopted. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  work  which  lies  before  this  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  constituted  a  permanent  body,  and  Mr.  W. 
M.  Stone,  of  Edinburgh,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Stone  writes  : — "  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  to  consider  a  revisal  of  Grade  3,  and  I  shall  bo 
glad  to  have  the  views  of  any  readers  of  this  system."  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Stone's  request  will  elicit  a  good  response,  as  the 
Committee  can  only  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  if  it  is 
in  full  possession  of  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  those  who  use 
Braille. 


NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION 
FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Address  by  Dr.   C.   W.    Saleeby,    F.R.S.E., 
Chairman  of  the  Sunlight  League, 

On   "  The  Things  we  Live  by." 

I  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  treasure  from  trash.  All  my  life  I  have  seen  men  and 
women  fond  of  life,  yet  rushing  headlong  into  the  grave,  as  if 
they  were  anxious  to  be  there.  Everywhere  I  see  people  pre- 
ferring trash  to  treasure,  poison  to  food.  And  so  I  have  prepared 
a  list  of  the  things  we  live  by.  It  is  a  lay  sermon  on  hygiene.  In 
the  time   allowed  me  I  can,  of  course,  only  deal  with  principles. 

My  list  consists  of  four  items  for  the  body  and  four  items  for 
the  soul,  and  though  my  job  is  the  body,  partly  because  I  have 
specialised  on  that,  I  cannot  disregard  the  soul,  because  body 
and  soul  react  on  one  another.  The  essence  of  the  means  of 
life  should  be  intelligible  even  to  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  if  not  to  the  politician.  I  therefore  offer  you  these  simple 
things. 

1.  Air. — This  is  no  trifle.  By  air,  I  mean  pure  air,  unobtain- 
able in  our  large  towns.  A  celebrated  politician  who  wished  to 
keep  an  appointment  asked  his  doctor,  "  Doctor,  am  I  well 
enough  to  go  to  Manchester?  "  To  which  the  doctor  replied, 
11  No  one  is  well  enough  to  go  to  Manchester."  The  principal 
reason  is  that  the  air  in  Manchester  is  polluted  and  therefore 
dangerous.      Unless  we  stop  this  pollution  we  shall  destrov  our- 
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selves.  The  death  rate  in  Manchester  from  what  I  call  the  diseases 
of  darkness  is  going-  to  rise  from  now  till  the  end  of  March, 
for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  lack  of  pure  air ;  secondly,  lack  of  pure 
light.  The  pollution  of  the  air  is  a  crime  against  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  pollution  by  smoke  iss  the*  worst  crime  of 
all.  For  31  years,  almost  without  drawing  breath,  so  to  speak, 
and  ever  since  I  saw  in  a  pathological  jar  a  smoke-blackened 
lung,  I  have  preached  against  this  crime.  Even  seemingly  inno- 
cent dust,  dust  without  dried  excreta  in  it,  is  noxious  and  kills 
many  because  it  paves  the  way  for  the  entry  of  the  disease  germs. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  doctor's  recommendation  of  a  sea 
voyage,  or  a  stay  among  the  high  Alps,  is  the  absence  of  dust — 
not  only  smoke,  but  dust — granitic  dust.  The  hard,  fine,  sharp 
particles  make  tiny  wounds  in  the  lungs  and  let  in  the  germs. 
So  when  I  speak  of  air,  I  mean  smoke-free,  dust-free  air,  not  air 
polluted  with  noxious  gas  or  particles  of  stone.  The  nose,  that 
elaborate,  marvellous,  natural  filter  is  designed  to  breathe  air, 
pure  air,  not  dust.  Unless  you  have  something  to  say  or  to 
swallow,  your  mouth  should  be  shut — and  very  often  then.  And 
do  not  imagine  that  the  air  goes  wrong  at  night.  It  is  cleaner 
at  night  than  in  the  daytime.  The  superstition  about  night 
air  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fear  of  malaria,  a  disease  which 
as  its  name  indicates,  was  supposed  to  be  contracted  by  bad  air, 
night  air.  Malaria  is,  in  fact,  caused  by  a  mosquito  which  bites 
at  night.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  bad  air  or  night  air.  Properly 
conducted  scientific  tests  have  revealed  that  in  London  at  any 
rate  it  is,  one  might  almost  say,  only  safe  to  draw  breath  at 
3' a.m.  In  our  country  more  disability  and  more  deaths  are  due 
to  polluted  air  and  consequent  lack  of  sunlight  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

2.  Water. — In  great  contrast  to  air  is  our  water.  Of  this, 
we  in  this  country  have  a  splendid  supply,  and  we  do  not  owe 
it  to  ourselves.  We  owe  it  to  a  Jew,  of  modest  origin,  one-time 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
— Disraeli.  He  brought  forward  and  got  Parliament  to  pass 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  In  the  attempt  to  bring  his 
policy  into  contempt  it  was  called  a  policy  of  H  sewage."  It  was 
really  a  policy  of  drainage,  drainage  by  pure  water  for  the  insides 
as  well  as  the  outsides  of  our  citizens.  It  is  a  policy  which  has 
abolished  water-borne  diseases  in  this  country,  and  which  has 
been  copied  by  some  sensible  nations,  but  not  by  all.  In  Italy 
and  France  to-day,  you  still  have  to  beware  of  catching  typhoid 
fever  through  an  impure  water  supply.  We  do  not  appreciate 
this  benefit  enough.  Life  is  a  flame  which  burns  in  running  water. 
But  it  must  bo  kept  pure.  Our  ancestors  were  more  than  deci- 
mated from  this  cause  alone  in  all  our  cities. 
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During"  the  War,  typhoid  was  being  caused  by  sullied  water. 
It  began  in  August,  1914,  and  went  on  until  we  took  steps  to 
prevent  it.  Those  who  heard  "  Journey's  End  "  broadcast  last 
night,  must  have  noticed  the  reference  to  the  taste  of  the  water. 
This  was  due  to  the  chlorine  which  had  been  pumped  in.  But 
our  cities  are  safe  in  this  respect.  We  should  be  thankful  that 
we  live  in  a  country  which  considers  the  purity  of  the  water  of 
greater,  and  not  less,  importance  than  the  purity  of  the  wine. 
Having  this  excellent  supply  we  should  use  it  more  both  inside 
and  out.  Water  is  a  great  cleanser,  especially  internally. 
Once  doctors  forbade  it  to  fever  patients,  whereas,  had 
they  known,  it  would  have  kept  down  the  fever  and  diluted 
the  poisons  in  their  bodies.  But  we  have  come  to  our  senses 
now,  and  I  say  to  you,  "  Drink  more  clean  water,  half-an-hour 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  meals."  If  necessary  you 
may  take  the  chill  off  it.  Clean  water  cleanses  the  food  canal 
and  more  than  the  food  canal. 

3.  Food. — Food  is  primarily  the  fuel  of  the  body,  the  fuel  on 
which  the  flame  of  life  feeds,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon 
that  to-day. 

4.  Light. — Eight  years  ago  I  went  to  Leysin  in  Switzerland, 
where  Dr.  Rollier  is  trying  to  cure  by  light  the  diseases  of  dark- 
ness. He  is  doing  wonderful  work  but  when  I  asked  him  how 
these  results  were  being  brought  about,  his  reply  was  "  C'est  un 
mystere. "  It  is  still  in  part  a  mystery.  We  realised  the  need 
for  scientific  enquiry  and  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  was  set  up  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  William  Bayliss, 
who  from  the  first  was  sympathetic  to  the  new  method  of  therapy. 
One  of  the  things  we  investigated  was  whether  the  therapeutic 
action  took  place  in  part  through  some  stimulating  effect  of  light 
on  the  eye.  We  wondered  whether,  if  we  made  observations 
excluding  vision,  we  should  find  the  curative  value  of  light  treat- 
ment seriously  reduced.  But  we  have  discovered  that  this  is  not 
so.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eye.  The  blind  equally  with 
the  sighted  can  benefit.  The  curative  effect  is  due  to  some 
action  upon  the  skin  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  eye  also, 
for  what  we  call  the  eye  is  really  a  specialised  part  of  the  skin. 
Both  the  skin  and  the  eye  are  sensitive  to  light.  But  the  skin 
can  do  what  the  eye  cannot.  It  can  make  chemical  products 
and  distribute  them  in  the  blood.  We  have  learnt  a  lot  since 
10,21  of  the  way  in  which  the  skin  responds  to  light.  Milton 
regrets  in  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  that  the  skin  has  no  response  to 
light  comparable  to  that  of  the  eye,  but  now  we  know  that  it  has. 

It  will  help  you  to  understand  if  you  look  upon  sunlight  as  a 
series  of  notes.  Like  the  compass  of  a  piano  it  is  a  compass  of 
radiation  which  the  sun  sends  us.      Imagine  it  as  a  keyboard  of 
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light  instead  of  a  keyboard  of  sound.  The  keyboard  of  the  piano 
lias  seven  octaves — we  can  hear  eleven  octaves.  The  ether  and 
the  electricity  that  passes  through  it  are  capable  of  yielding  62 
octaves  of  vibrations.  In  the  middle  is  one  octave  which  gives 
us  the  world  of  light — we  call  it  light.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
octave  above  and  the  octave  below,  except  in  pitch.  One  octave 
out  of  the  62  octaves  is  visible.  By  it,  but  not  by  it  alone,  we  live. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  the  visible  rays  are  valuable. 
Beyond  are  three  octaves  of  vibration — the  ultra-violet  rays.  We 
live  by  the  first  half-octave — without  it  we  perish.  Through 
ordinary  glass  you  get  perhaps  two  and  a  half  "  tones,"  not  half 
an  octave.  When  you  do  get  this  half  octave,  you  get  a  radiation 
which  kills  microbes,  which  is  antiseptic,  which  activates  plant 
life,  makes  vitamin  D  in  our  skins,  cures  rickets,  helps  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  children,  and  has  many  other  valuable  qualities. 
11  Sunlight  "  includes  this  half-octave.  It  is  this  half-octave 
which  is  the  first  to  be  obscured  by  fog,  smoke,  dust  or  glass. 
We  also  need  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  infra-red  rays. 
Their  merit  is  warmth,  without  them  we  should  freeze  to  death. 
The  best  way  to  be  warmed  is  by  sunlight.  But  we  can  follow 
nature  and  try  to  produce  radiations  similar  to  those  of  nature. 
We  ought  not  to  use  coal  fires — they  make  warmth  for  us,  but 
smoke  and  fog  for  others  and  for  us  also.  Since  I  saw  that 
smoke-stained  lung  I  have  bought  no  coal  and  have  tried  every 
possible  means  of  replacing  it.  I  have  used  the  old-fashioned 
gas  fire,  which  was  not  always  agreeable.  It  dried  the  skin  and 
eyes.  It  left  you  with  your  front  aspect  scorched  and  your 
other  aspect  cold.  You  put  a  saucer  of  water  in  front  of  it  and 
you  were  not  one  whit  better  off.  Six  years  ago  I  went  to  the 
Finsen  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  T893  to  encourage 
the  work  of  that  pioneer  Finsen,  who  was  endeavouring  to  cure 
tuberculosis  by  light.  In  the  laboratory,  Professor  Sonne 
demonstrated  that  the  infra-red  rays  vary  in  their  power  to  pen- 
etrate the  skin.  It  is  not  only  the  visible  octave  of  light  rays, 
nor  the  ultra-violet  rays,  but  also  the  infra-red  rays  which  are 
important,  but  these  infra-red  rays  must  be  those  near  the  red. 
Gas  fires  which  produce  the  infra-red  rays  too  far  down  the  scale 
burn  the  skin  without  warming  the  blood,  and  make  the  throat  and 
eyes  dry.  The  nearer  infra-red  rays  penetrate  the  skin  and  warm 
the  blood.  The  researches  of  Professor  Leonard  Hill,  F.R.S., 
under  the  Medical  Research  Council  into  the  principles  of  radiation 
confirm  these  results.  It  is  now  possible  to  procure  modern  gas 
fires  with  new  radiants,  called  the  "  Beam  "  radiants,  wbich  send 
out  these  short  infra-red  rays  and  produce  a  comfortable  bene- 
ficial heat.  Professor  Hill  has  also  proved  experimentally  that 
to   expose  a   young  creature   infected  with    germs  to  these  short 
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infra-red  rays,  produced  by  these  new  gas  fires,  enhances  the 
power  of  the  blood  to  defend  itself.  There  is  raised  antiseptic 
power.  This  discovery  helps  to  explain  why  such  good  results 
are  obtained  from  the  sunlight  cure.  It  also  explains  why  arti- 
ficial sunlight  lamps  are  less  satisfactory  than  some  had  hoped, 
for  we  do  not  produce  thereby  the  whole  of  what  the  sun  sends 
us.  The  rays  from  the  lamps  are  poor  in  those  short  infra-red 
rays,  made  by  the  new  gas  fires  with  "  Beam  "  radiants, 
which  penetrate  the  skin  and  are  absorbed  by  the  blood. 
11  Nature  can  be  commanded  only  by  obeying  her." 

To  every  public  library  in  Manchester  the  Sunlight  League 
sends  a  copy  of  its  journal,  "  Sunlight."  If  you  look  in  the 
September  number  you  will  read  an  account  of  a  deputation  to  Mr. 
Lansbury  asking  him  to  provide  in  the  parks  facilities  for  baths  of 
air  and  sunlight.  Last  summer  we  missed  an  opportunity ;  we 
wasted  one  of  the  principles  by  which  we  live.  The  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved;  our  blood  is  unen- 
riched  and  there  is  danger  of  rickets  for  little  children  passing 
through  the  tunnel  of  darkness  through  which  we  must  pass  till 
we  reach  the  spring.  Mr.  Lansbury  is  going  to  have  his  way ; 
intelligent  and  generous  citizens  have  given  him  money ;  Mr. 
Snowden  is  to  be  asked  to  add  to  it,  and  next  year  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Royal  Parks  will  be  used  to  allow  invalids  and  children 
and  workers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  sunlight  as 
they  have  never  done  before.  This  will  be  a  hundred  times  better 
than  opening  one  hundred  new  hospitals. 

Air,  light,  food,  water — these  are  the  things  the  body  lives 
by,  but  they  must  be  the  real  thing  in  its  completeness,  without 
being  poisoned  or  polluted ;  the  visible  octave,  half  an  octave  of 
ultra-violet  and  a  certain  amount  of  infra-red ;  air  without  germs, 
dust,  mould  or  fungi,  and  milk  without  tubercle  germs. 

But  we  are  not  only  bodies.  There  is  something  else — invis- 
ible, impenetrable,  that  can  feel,  and  I  have  four  things  for 
the  Soul. 

(i).  Work. — Something  to  do — occupation.  A  parasite  or  a 
barnacle  perhaps  does  not  need  much  to  do,  but  any  noble  form 
of  life  needs  something  to  do.  If  you  cease  to  use  your  legs  you 
become  paralysed.  If  you  habitually  put  pepsin  into  your  stomach 
that  organ  ceases  to  be  able  to  produce  digestive  juices  for  itself. 
If  you  read  only  the  headlines  you  cease  to  be  capable  of  the 
continuous  concentration  needed  to  read  lengthy  articles.  We 
live  by  the  occupation  of  our  powers,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  mind. 

(2).  Play. — The  happiest  people  are  those  for  whom  there  is 
no   real   distinction   between    their   work   and   play.      Some   lucky 
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people  find  in  their  work  a  play  quality.  It  is  jolly.  The)  like 
it.  This  is  the  ideal  state.  Such  a  man  is  wholly  oecupied.  To 
some  work  is  drudgery.  But  there  must  be  a  period  during  which 
they  can  play.  For  most  people  to-day  a  new  and  unprecedented 
state  of  things  has  arisen.  Work  has  been  reduced  in  hours  and 
increased  in  productivity.  For  the  coalminer  and  the  clerk  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  work  fewer  hours,  for  it  is  the  clerk  rather 
than  the  postman  who  gets  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  right  that  his 
hours  of  work  should  be  limited.  But  this  gives  more  hours  for 
play  and  creates  a  new  problem.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this 
concerns  your  special  work.  That  is  for  you  to  determine.  More 
and  more  people  are  finding  themselves  with  leisure,  freedom 
and  money  in  their  pockets.  In  our  factories  to-day  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  what  is  called  industrial  hygiene.  No  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  hygiene  of  leisure.  Anything  may  happen. 
This  danger  is  probably  greater  for  those  with  all  their  powers. 
During  the  war  alcohol  was  thought  to  be  the  great  enemy  of 
the  soldier.  I  was  asked  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  lecture  on  this 
subject.  I,  myself,  am  a  teetotaler.  Yet  what  did  I  find?  That 
in  some  camps  there  was  more  venereal  disease  among  the  tee- 
totalers than  among  those  who  went  to  the  wet  canteen.  This 
was  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  one  would  expect  and  was  dis- 
concerting. But  we  found  that  this  was  true  only  of  those  camps 
where  there  was  nothing  for  the  new  recruit  to  do  except  to  go 
to  the  wet  canteen.  If  he  did  not  go  there  he  went  somewhere 
worse,  the  brothels.  This  was  striking  proof  of  the  need  for 
providing  for  play  as  well  as  for  work.  So  provision  was  made 
for  jolly,  safe,  recreative  play.  It  is  a  law  of  life  that  men  must 
do  something,  and  their  choice  lies  between  dissipation  and  recre- 
ation. Dissipation  sweeps  apart,  recreation  creates  anew.  Play 
is  not  only  playing  with  a  ball — in  its  exalted  forms  it  becomes  an 
art.  The  divine  art  of  music  is  one  of  the  things  we  live  by.  My 
Quaker  forbears  thought  art  worldly,  frivolous  and  soul-destroy- 
ing. But  the  Society  of  Friends  know  better  now.  Wireless  in 
a  hospital  is  medicine  in  the  true  sense.  Pills,  powders,  a  bottle 
containing  something  with  a  bad  smell  and  a  bad  taste — to  some 
people  these  alone  are  medicine.  Medicine  is  not  that  vulgar 
thing.  It  is  noble.  It  is  a  healing,  a  making  whole,  a  making 
holy.  The  most  important  medicine  cannot  be  bottled — sunlight, 
love,  hope  and  sympathy;  precious  things  which  no  man  can 
bottle  and  which  no   man  can  live  without. 

(3).  Love. — Love  is  like  liberty — only  philosophers  and  poets 
should  be  allowed  to  use  these  words.  The  newspapers  sometimes 
write  of  a  "Love  Drama" — two  murders  and  three  suicides.  That 
is  not  love.  Shakespeare  calls  it  "  To  be  all  made  of  faith  and 
service."       These  we  must  have. 
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(4).  Worship. — This  is  the  last  of  the  needs  of  the  soul  whieh 
I  have  tried  to  enumerate.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  cateehism — 
a  little  Catechism  for  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

What  is  worth  more  than  rubies? — It  is  wisdom. 

What  is  wisdom? — To  know  the  Springs  of  Joy. 

What  are  the  Springs  of  Joy? — The  things  we  live  by.  These 
are:  four  for  the  body — air,  light,  food  and  water;  and  four 
for  the  soul — work  and  play,  love  and  worship.  These  are 
treasure,  all  else  is  trash.  Of  these  I  wish  you  and  those  whom 
)ou   serve — abundance. 

Questions. 

1.  —  How  is  it  that  one  comes  across  people  living  to  a  good 
old  age  in  dirt  and  darkness  and  bad  conditions,  whereas  sea- 
captains  do  not  live  long?  Is  not  heredity  more  important  than 
environment? 

Dr.  Saleeby.  This  introduces  a  large  question.  Though  it  is 
true  that  you  will  find  individuals  doing  well  under  bad  environ- 
mental conditions  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  statistics.  The 
death  rate  in  slums  is  vastly  higher  than  the  death  rate  in  garden 
suburbs.  With  regard  to  our  merchant  seamen,  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  is  shocking.  Our  seamen  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  because  they  live  on  board  under  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
conditions,  with  all  the  air  of  heaven  around.  Of  all  examples 
you  could  have  chosen  the  merchant  seamen  prove  my  argument. 
Grace  Darling  died  of  tuberculosis  because  she  lived  in  an  un- 
ventilated  bedroom   no  bigger  than  herself. 

2. — How  was  the  test  made  which  resulted  in  your  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  blind  equally  with  the  sighted  benefited 
by  sunlight? 

Dr.  Saleeby.  Infants  suffering  from  rickets  were  exposed  to 
the  light,  some  having  their  eyes  bandaged,  others  not.  The 
results  were  unaffected  by  the  bandaging.  In  Switzerland, 
results  were  obtained  with  blind  patients  as  quickly  as  with  the 
sighted. 

3. — In  view  of  the  supposed  mental  and  physical  benefits  to 
be  obtained  from  sunlight,  how  is  it  that  the  Hottentot  is  not  the 
healthiest  and  most  intelligent  specimen  of  the  human  race? 

Dr.  Saleeby.  This  too  is  an  important  question.  The  answer 
is  that  the  Hottentot  gets  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  same 
happens  in  snow  blindness.  Too  much  of  the  ultra-violet  ray 
octave  is  as  bad  as  too  little.  The  golden  mean  should  be  the 
rule  as  in  everything.  Life  is  at  its  best  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Our  climate  at  its  natural  best,  outside  our  smoke-laden  cities, 
is  the  best  in  the  world. 
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A    COURSE    IN    NATURE    STUDY    AND    SCIENCE. 

By  Ray  Vaughan. 

Fifth  Stage. 

GENERAL    PHYSICS. 

Autumn  Term. 

i.     Practical  work  in  measuring.       The  unit.      Measure  straight 
and  curved  lines. 

2.  Areas    and    volumes.        To    find    area    volume    of    irregular 

shaped  brick. 

3.  Practical   work   in  weighing.       Balance,   spiral   spring,   elas- 

ticity of  rubber. 

4.  Differences  between  solids,   liquids  and  gases. 

5.  Water  level  and  pressure. 

6.  Applications   of  fluid  pressure — siphon,    pump,   syringe. 

7.  Air  pressure.     The  barometer. 

8.  Gravity.      Density  of  liquids  and  solids. 

9.  Simple     chemistry.         Solution,     filtration,     distillation     and 

evaporation. 
10.     Air  in  water.       Collect    in   test   tube.       Note   carbonic   acid 
gas  in  soda-water. 


Spring  Term. 

The  lever.       Three  kinds. 

Applications.       Water  wheel,  cogs,  etc. 

Friction.      How  it  helps  and  hinders. 

Buoyancy.       Upthrust  of  a  liquid.       To  determine  weight  of 

objects  in  and  out  of  water. 
Composition  of  air.       Mechanical  mixture  of  gases. 
Elements  and  their  distribution.       Mixtures  and  compounds. 
Burning.     Why  air  is  needed.     Prove  1/5  of  air  is  used. 
Heating  of  metals  in  air.       Formation  of  oxides. 
Change  of  state.       Effects  of  heat  on  solids. 
Effects  of  heat  on  liquids. 

Summer  Term. 

Pendulum.        Relation    of    time    of    oscillation    to    length    of 

pendulum  and  amplitude  of  swing. 
Force.       Tends   to  produce  or  destroy   motion.       Forces   in 

equilibrium. 
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3.  Falling-  bodies.      Speed,  acceleration.      Distance  and  time  of 

fall. 

4.  Transference  of  heat.     Conduction,  convection  and  radiation. 

5.  Water  iin  three  states.      Solid,   liquid  and  gas. 

6.  The  steam  engine. 

7.  Thermometer.        Kinds.        Making   a   thermometer. 

8.  Expansion  and  contraction  of  solids. 

9.  Methods  of  heating.      Open   fires,    closed   stoves,   hot   water 

pipes,   gas   fires.     Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
10.      Methods    of    lighting.      Electricity,    gas,    petroleum    lamps. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 


NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

SOCIAL    CENTRES. 
By  Miss  M.  Lee 

(Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society). 

The  subject  of  Social  Centres  is  one  that  may  probably  appeal 
more  to  our  Home  Teachers  who  are  working  in  a  Town  area 
than  those  working  in  a  country  district  where  the  people  are 
more  scattered.  Since  so  many  Centres  for  our  blind  people 
have  commenced  during  the  last  few  years  I  think  the  subject 
may  now  have  a  little  interest  for  all  of  us. 

Are  Social  Centres  justifying  themselves?  Are  they  worth 
the  time  and  effort  they  involve?  These  are  questions  that 
sometimes  present  themselves  and  which  I  would  like  to  consider. 

I  think  the  term  Social  Centre  is  good.  The  people  that  we, 
as  Home  Teachers,  have  in  our  care  are  usually  old,  delicate  or 
untrainable.  They  are  not  able  to  go  to  Training  Centres  and 
enter  into  a  life  stimulated  by  work  and  companionship.  The 
majority  of  our  people  suffer  most  of  all  from  loneliness,  sup- 
pression and  lack  of  stimulus  and  what  they  crave  for  is  Social 
life  and  companionship.  But  how  can  we  provide  it?  A  Home 
Teacher  cannot  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  each  individual 
and  our  blind  friends  are  usually  too  sensitive  and  self-conscious 
to  seek  the  companionship  of  the  sighted.  This  is  where  a 
Social  Centre  comes  in.  A  Home  Teacher  feels  at  once  she  has 
something  to  offer  should  her  blind  friend  desire  company  or 
scope  for  the  expression  of  his  or  her  talents. 

It  is  good  too  for  our  blind  to  come  into  contact  with  each 
other  and  with  the  sighted  also,  for  it  often  creates  competition. 
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Our  blind  friend  may  come  looking  dejected  and  perhaps  not  too 
tidy  but  this  soon  disappears  and  ambition  creeps  in  and,  "I  can 
look  as  well  as  anybody  else"  is  the  inward  thought  which  soon 
materialises.  This  little  incident  may  emphasise  my  meaning. 
I  went  to  visit  a  new  case,  a  man,  not  very  tidy  and  not  too  clean. 
After  he  had  attended  the  Centre  a  few  times  I  called  one  morn- 
ing and  found  him  vigorously  scrubbing  his  face  with  soap  and 
water.  After  the  usual  greetings  he  said,  "You  see,  Miss,  I  am 
getting  ready  for  the  Centre.  It  generally  takes  me  an  hour  or 
two,  for  you  see  Thursday  is  our  'posh'  afternoon."  I  felt 
amused  but  at  the  same  time  greatly  touched  to  think  he  should 
make  so  much  effort  to  appear  clean  and  attractive.  The  social 
side  is  of  immense  value  and  many  friendships  are  formed 
which  in  time  lead  up  to  the  desire  for  more  social  gatherings 
until  the  blind  man  or  woman  begins  to  lead  a  normal  life  again 
and  takes  an  interest  in  everyday  affairs. 

But  is  the  Social  side  all?  It  is  a  very  good  foundation  but 
men  and  women  crave  for  more  than  that. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  Centre  should  only  be  social  and 
entertaining  and  that  working-class  people  (for  they  compose 
the  bulk  of  our  attenders)  do  not  desire  anything  more.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  so,  for  I  believe  blind  people 
particularly  like  a  subject  which  appeals  to  the  intelligence,  and 
illumination  on  any  subject,  especially  present-day  affairs,  is 
most  welcome. 

I  think  this  incident  will  prove  my  meaning  : — after  listening 
to  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  twenty-eight  of  our  people  out  of  an  audience  of  fifty 
volunteered  to  join,  several  having  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  until 
the  sum  of  1/-  was  reached. 

I  think  the  same  applies  to  music.  If  people  hear  the  best 
type  week  by  week  they  begin  to  like  it  until  in  time  they  de- 
mand it.  How  very  much  loved  are  our  Folk  Songs  now, 
whereas  I  can  remember  a  year  or  so  ago  they  were  almost 
unknown. 

You  may  think,  "But  a  Social  Centre  was  never  meant  for 
Educational  purposes."  This  may  be  true  but  is  it  not  vastly 
more  satisfying  if  development  is  combined  with  social  inter- 
course? 

The  religious  side  is  interesting  too,  and  in  this  the  Home 
Teacher  has  to  be  very  diplomatic. 

Two  years  ago,  had  I  dared  to  announce  that  a  clergyman 
would  speak  I  should  have  been  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
especially  by  the  men  folk,  and  murmers  to  the  effect  that 
"Teacher  wants   to   make  us  good,   does   she?     I  never  could 
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abide  sermons"  would  have  gone  round,  but  now  after  meeting 
one  or  two  kindly,  breezy  ministers  at  the  Centre  their  ideas 
have  changed  and  they  regard  them  just  as  helpful  friends. 
Very  many  of  our  people  are  blinded  by  prejudice;  it  is 
not  that  they  don't  like  Education  or  Religion  but  because  they 
are  not  brought  sufficiently  into  contact  with  it  and  regard  it 
from  afar  with  suspicion. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  all  is  to  see  the  self- 
development  that  takes  place.  After  all,  our  ideal  is  not  just 
to  get  up  a  grand  entertainment  each  week  and  a  Home  Teacher 
should  not  be  afraid  to  start  a  Centre  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
rinding  artistes. 

I  have  often  found  our  most  successful  afternoons  have  been 
when  we  have  had  an  "Open  Afternoon"  and  our  blind  friends 
have  been  the  entertainers.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
covering talent  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  tunes  and  songs  which 
are  brought  to  light — many  of  them  would  rejoice  the  heart  of 
a  collector. 

I  remember  one  man  who  through  depression  on  account  of 
his  affliction  talked  seriously  of  taking  his  ilife.  I  see  him  now 
proposing  votes  of  thanks,  learning  new  songs  and  keeping  order 
generally.  He  is  one  of  our  most  useful  men  and  loved  by  all. 
Does  he  want  to  take  his  life  now?  No!  simply  because  he 
thinks  he  is  of  some  use  in  the  world.  A  Centre  gives  our  blind 
friends  a  splendid  opportunity  for  developing  their  talents  and 
exercising  the  same. 

Again  how  many  blind  people  venture  out  now  because  they 
have  somewhere  definite  to  go.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  the 
beginning  of  their  excursions  out  alone  and  they  have  gained 
confidence  and  the  desire  for  fresh  air  and  exercise  has  grown 
into  a  habit. 

Sometimes  I  have  wondered  why  blind-deaf  people  come  to 
our  Centres.  I  could  mention  the  names  of  six  people,  both 
blind  and  deaf,  who  come  regularly.  The  Entertainment  can 
mean  nothing  to  them.  I  know  they  may  come  to  pass  the  time 
but  that  is  not  the  real  reason.  It  is  the  great  urge  which  is 
implanted  within  every  one  of  us;  the  desire  for  contact  with 
our  fellow  beings,  the  sympathetic  handshake,  and  the  meeting 
with  someone  who  is  really  interested  in  us.  When  we  think 
that  a  Centre  really  helps  to  brighten  the  lives  of  such  as  these, 
we  need  not  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  worth  while.  I  think 
I  may  have  convinced  you  that  it  is  well  worth  while  from  the 
people's  point  of  view. 

What  about  the  Home  Teacher's  point  of  view?  It  cer- 
tainly does  take  time  and  effort  and  not  a  little  courage,  but  there 
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are  advantages.  You  see  your  people  in  a  fresh  light  and  get 
to  know  their  characters  better  through  seeing  them  in  contact 
with  other  people.  It  provides  a  topic  of  conversation  for  your 
next  visit. 

It  is  refreshing  to  the  Home  Teacher  for  it  widens  the  circle 
of  acquaintances.  The  public  are  very  generous  in  helping  to 
find  artistes  or  giving  voluntary  assistance,  and  contact  with  in- 
telligent, progressive  people  is  invaluable  to  the  Home  Teacher 
who  needs  all  the  stimulus  she  can  get  in  order  to  keep  fresh 
and  bright.  I  would  emphasise  this  need  for  I  should  think  no 
other  Social  Worker  feels  so  generally  "used  up"  as  a  Home 
Teacher  occasionally  does. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  the  public  interested  and  a  Centre 
provides  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  help  of  people  who  can 
do  a  great  deal  for  our  blind  friends.  The  result  of  inviting 
artistes  and  friends  to  my  Centre  has  been  a  free  "Christmas 
Party,"  several  donations,  two  motor  outings  and  tea  in  the 
country  and  very  many  small  services  rendered  in  the  way  of 
gifts  of  clothing,  private  visits  to  invalids,  etc. 

Speaking  of  a  motor  outing  reminds  me  of  one  woman  we 
took.  She  is  34  years  of  age  and  has  been  partially  blind  all  her 
life.  We  went  to  a  farm  for  tea  and  of  course  walked  round 
to  see  the  animals.  Presently  we  came  to  the  pig  sty  and  she 
asked  what  animals  those  were.  When  I  told  her  they  were 
pigs  she  was  most  interested  and  stood  watching  them  for  a 
long  time.  She  had  never  seen  a  pig  before  and  said  she  did 
not  know  they  were  like  that. 

Our  friends  from  the  rural  areas  may  not  realise  what  a 
wonderful  place  a  farm  is  to  our  town  dwellers.  How  they  are 
impressed  by  the  smell  of  the  earth  and  how  fascinated  by  the 
sounds  of  the  various  animals  and  how  they  will  gladly  spend  a 
few  precious  pennies  in  order  to  take  home  flowers  for  their 
friends. 

We  always  have  a  stall  at  our  Centre  and  in  this  way  sell 
quite  a  lot  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  at  our  Class.  Our 
artistes  frequently  buy  goods  and  this  is  a  great  help.  Our  blind 
friends  also  purchase  articles  or  woollen  garments  and,  if  they 
prefer,  pay  a  few  coppers  each  week  for  them. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  Centre  is  an  advantage 
to  the  Home  Teacher  in  many  ways  although  that  is  certainly 
not  the  object  we  have  in  view  but  it  follows  that,  if  our  people 
are  stimulated  and  made  happier,  the  work  of  the  Home  Teacher 
is  brighter  and  happier  too,  and  any  little  effort  we  may  have  to 
make  is  lost  in  the  pleasure  gained  by  seeing  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  people  we  desire  to  serve. 
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IN  HONOUR  OF  Dr.  P.   M.  EVANS. 

A  successful  function  was  carried  through  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Friday,  the  10th  January,  when  workers  for  the 
blind  from  all  over  the  country  met  at  dinner  to  do  honour  to 
Dr.  P.  M.  Evans  of  Clothworkers'  Hall. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Blanesburgh,  P.C.,  G.B.E.,  presided  over 
a  hundred  guests,  including-  the  Master  and  several  other  leading 
Members  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  After  the  toast  of  the 
King,  the  Chairman  made  his  opening  remarks.  They  had  met, 
he  said,  to  do  honour  to  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  respected 
figures  in  the  blind  world.  Had  everyone  who  would  have  liked 
to  attend  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Holborn  Restaurant  would  not 
have  held  them.  He  would  not  weary  his  audience  with  apologies, 
but  would  read  a  small  selection  of  the  letters  that  had  been 
received.  First,  he  wished  to  read  two  telegrams,  one  from  the 
office  staff  of  Clothworkers'  Hall  and  one  from  the  Rev.  W.  A.  E. 
Austin.  The  letters  were  from  Lady  Francis  Campbell,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wilson  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone. 

Mr.  Mowatt,  who  spoke  to  the  toast  of  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing, said,  "  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  asked 
to  propose  the  Toast  of  Dr.  Evans  to-night.  One  and  all  in  this 
Hall  admire  Dr.  Evans  and  the  splendid  work  he  has  done, 
but  I  always  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  Englishman  to 
speak  about  another  especially  when  he  is  present.  I  think  the 
simplest  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  tell  you  the  story  of  what  Dr. 
Evans  has  done  for  the  blind  of  London  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  propose  this 
Toast  as  I  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Evans  and  all  his 
different  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  I  was  on  the  original 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Downham  in  1917  with 
Dr.  Evans,  and  we  have  worked  together  on  that  body  through 
the  different  changes  of  Government  to  the  present  time.  I  have 
been  associated  with  him  on  the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent 
Counties  Association  Committee,  the  Union  of  Associations,  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute,  and  the 
Central  Council  for  the  London  Blind,  so  I  say  with  assurance 
there  is  no  one  better  fitted  to  talk  about  Dr.  Evans  and  the  work 
he  has  done  than  myself. 

M  He  and  I  fought  the  battle  of  Unification  from  the  very 
start  and  we  have  been  through  many  difficult  positions  together, 
and  the  more  I  work  with  him  the  more  I  learn  to  esteem,  love  and 
appreciate   him   and    his    devotion    to    the    cause    of    the    blind." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Mowatt  told  his  story  in  some  detail,  dwelling 
particularly   on    the   service   which    Dr,    Evans    had    rendered    by 
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saving   from   disaster   a   Pension   Society,    the   collapse   of   which 
would  have  meant  ruin  to  many  blind  people. 

11  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  does  not  appear  in  the  press 
and  may  never  be  written  in  history — it's  a  life  work  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  others.  A  great  friend  of  mind  once  told  me  to 
write  in  my  diary  '  Go  forth  and  serve  thy  fellow  men,'  and  I 
think  we  all  agree  here  to-night,  there  is  no  man  who  carries  out 
that  motto  better  than  our  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.   Evans. 

"  Now  on  behalf  of  those  working  for  the  cause  we  simply  say 
'  God  bless  him,'  and  pray  that  he  will  be  spared  to  us  for  many 
years.  One  thing  in  conclusion  I  would  say,  there  is  no  one  in 
this  room  who  has  not  cause  to  envy  him  when  we  can  look  back 
on  his  life  and  realise  that  he  has  not  only  brought  happiness  to 
thousands  of  blind  people,  but  alleviated  endless  suffering  and 
that  in  this  he  has  a  joy  that  one  and  all  may  long  to  obtain." 

Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor,  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  Toast,  was 
warmly  received.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  opportunity 
given  to  him  of  supporting  Mr.  Mowatt.  There  was  no  one  who 
deserved  better  of  the  blind  of  this  country  than  Dr.  Evans.  He 
had  succeeded  to  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  inevitable 
Chairman  of  Conferences  and  as  the  centre  round  whom  all  great 
movements  affecting  the  blind  revolved.  He  was  their  inspiration 
and  natural  leader.  During  these  years  the  development  of  the 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  had  been  unparalleled. 

No  one  ever  took  a  good  case  to  Dr.  Evans  but  got  immediate 
sympathy  and  help.  No  one  ever  took  a  good  cause  to  him  but 
it  received  his  instant  espousal. 

It  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  of  all  the  many 
activities  with  which  Dr.  Evans  was  connected,  that  which 
lay  nearest  to  his  heart  was  the  care  of  that  large  army,  the 
unemployable  blind  living  in  their  homes.  The  great  growth 
of  the  Metropolitan  Society  in  the  last  ten  years  was  a  witness 
to  his  work,  to  his  unflagging  zeal,  to  that  inspiration  which  he 
gave  to  all  about  him  which  forbade  any  of  his  colleagues  or 
officers  ever  to  let  him  down.  Mr.  Macgregor  concluded  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  Dr.  Evans  would  for  many  years  yet 
preside  over  their  meetings. 

Dr.  Graham,  of  Leeds,  also  spoke  in  support.  He  deprecated 
anything  of  a  sombre  note  creeping  into  their  remarks,  and 
evoked  much  laughter  by  three  excellent  stories.  They  exemplified 
the  fact  that  one  could  say  too  little,  too  much  or  just  the  happy 
mean.  It  was  Dr.  Evans,  continued  Dr.  Graham,  who  introduced 
him  to  work  for  the  blind.  He  was  very  grateful  for  he  now 
knew  that  such  work  was  of  absorbing  interest.      They  had  seen 
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remarkable  developments  in  recent  years,  but  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  still  greater  advance,  and  he  took  it  as  a  happy  augury 
of  progress  that  there  was  so  much  friendship  and  goodwill 
among  his  fellow  workers. 

Before  proposing  from  the  Chair  the  Toast  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  Lord  Blanesburgh  referred  to  the  Album  of  signatures 
which  had  been  compiled.  This  contained  nearly  three  hundred 
names  and  a  prologue  which  the  Chairman  read  aloud.  The 
Toast  was  drunk  with  acclamation  and  with  the  singing  of  M  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 

Dr.  Evans,  who  on  rising,  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  said  : 

"  No  words  of  mine  can  adequately  express  to  you,  my  friends 
and  colleagues,  the  gratitude  which  I  now  feel  and  which  I  shall 
always  feel  for  the  great  compliment  which  you  have  paid  me 
this  evening;  nor  can  I  convey  to  you  how  keenly  I  appreciate 
the  cordial  reception  with  which  you  have  welcomed  me. 

"  A  poet  has  said — 

1  My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise,' 
and  the  honour  which  you  have  so  kindly  thrust  upon  me  is  indeed 
a  delightful  testimony  of  your  esteem  and  goodwill,  and  may  I 
perhaps  venture  to  hope,  affection.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  such  an 
honour,  which  has  always  been  an  ambition  of  mine,  I  must 
confess  to  being  one  of  the  most  offending  souls  alive. 

"  Listening-  to  all  the  flattering  remarks  which  have  just  fallen 
from  Mr.  Mowatt,  Mr.  Macgregor  and  Dr.  Graham,  who  have, 
as  you  will  have  recognised,  drawn  on  a  too  lively  imagination, 
I  have  been  wondering  what  I  have  done  in  the  past  to  deserve 
such  encomia.  I  know  full  well  that  you  have  always  been  over 
kind  to  such  virtues  as  I  do  possess  and  so  blind  to  my  faults  that 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  certify  some  of  you  as  being  so 
blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential. 

"  I  trust  that  my  wife  and  daughters  (whom  you  have  so 
kindly  invited  here  this  evening)  when  they  are  next  inclined  to 
remind  me  that  no  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  will  call  to 
mind  some  of  the  flattering  remarks  which  have  just  been  made, 
and  at  least  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

"  I  realise  that  I  have  been  very  fortunately  situated 
as  regards  my  work.  The  Clothworkers'  Company,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  serve  and  which  has  put  up  with  me  for  over 
30  years,  has  always  been  keenlv  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  the 
Members  of  the  Court  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  work.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  honour  that  some 
of  mv  friends  on  the  Court  have  kindly  given  the  time  to  attend 
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this  dinner.  I  hope  that  they  will  feel  as  I  do  that  the  honour  paid 
to  me  to-night  is  really  an  honour  paid  to  the  Company  for  the 
help  which  it  has  so  readily  and  willingly  given,  and  will,  I  believe, 
continue  to  give  to  the  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart.  1 
should  have  liked  to  have  told  you  something  about  the  Company 
and  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  but  Mr.  Alderson  Home, 
Chairman  of  our  Trusts'  Committee,  which  deals  with  all  matters 
connected  with  the  blind,  is  going  to  speak  to  you  later,  and  I 
have  been  warned  that  I  must  not  '  queer  his  pitch.' 

"  I  was  fortunate  in  that  I  graduated  under  our  old  and  dear 
friend,  Henry  J.  Wilson,  than  whom  there  could  have  been  no 
better  mentor,  who,  although  shortly  about  to  enter  upon  his 
87th  year,  is  still  able  to  take  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  the 
work,  and  who  was  good  enough — as  he  could  not  be  here  this 
evening — to  write  the  charming  letter  which  you  have  just  heard. 
His  splendid  pioneer  work  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  share  it.  He  was  rash  enough  to  risk  placing 
a  portion  of  his  mantle  on  my  shoulders,  but  with  it  has  come, 
fortunately  for  me,  a  great  deal  of  transmitted  and  reflected 
credit. 

"  I  have  been  doubly  fortunate  also  in  that  I  have  had  around 
me  as  fellow  workers  the  friends  and  colleagues  who  have  been 
good  enough  to  assemble  here  to-night,  and  to  whom  I  owe  this 
entertainment,  as  well  as  others  who  have  been  prevented  from 
attending.  No  one  realises  more  than  I  do  the  value  of  their  work, 
one  of  its  greatest  qualities  being  that  it  has  given  to  the  blind 
■'  the  touch  of  nature.* 

"  Death  has  laid  a  somewhat  heavy  toll  on  our  colleagues 
during  the  last  few  years,,  and  we  have  recorded  with  deep 
and  sincere  regret  the  deaths,  amongst  others,  of  these 
well  known  fellow-workers  :  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Sir  Coles  Child, 
Mr.  Cowley,  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  Sir  Alexander  Diack,  Rev.  Sinclair 
Hill,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  The  Right 
Hon.   G.  H.  Roberts,  Mr.   Henry  Stainsby." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Evans  gave  a  short  resume  of  blind  affairs 
from  the  year  1899  onwards,  paying  a  special  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  attending  the  dinner. 

"  I  was  privileged  to-day  in  company  with  many  others  present 
here,  to  attend  a  Conference  at  Swiss  Cottage  convened  by  the 
Association  of  Workshops  and  to  listen  to  the  practical  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  tackle  two  of  the  most  urgent  and  pressing 
of  our  Workshop  problems. 

11  If  we  continue  to  pursue  the  policy  of  co-operation  ;  if  we 
realise  as  I  fully  believe  we  are  doing,  that  each  of  us  may  have 
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a  special  and  a  necessary  part  to  play  in  one  great  whole,  and  ii 
lor  the  old  spirit  of  emulation  we  substitute  that  of  fraternity, 
equality  and  partnership,  pooling  one's  experience  and  all  working 
lor  the  common  good,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  accomplished 
much   in   the  advancement  of  our  work. 

"  There  has  been  another  advantage  in  connection  with  our 
work  in  that  our  relationship  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
Board  of  Education  has  always  been  a  close  and  cordial  one. 
As  regards  the  Ministry,  first  with  Mr.  Macgregor,  whom  we 
welcome  here  to-night,  whose  untiring  efforts  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  progressive  movement  did  so  much  and  have  endeared  him 
to  all  of  us;  and  now  with  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Chapman,  both  of 
whom  are  carrying  on  the  work  at  the  same  high  standard  and  in 
the  same  helpful  manner. 

"  At  the  Board  of  Education  we  have  worked  with  Dr. 
Eichholz,  who  has  been  a  good  friend  to  the  blind.  He  is  just 
retiring  after  many  years  of  valuable  service.  We  wish  him  many 
years  in  which  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  leisure  which  he  so  richly 
deserves,  and  we  are  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  he  will 
continue  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  work  and  also  attend  our 
meetings  where  he  will  always  be  welcome." 

Dr.  Evans  referred  with  regret  to  the  severance  of  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  declared  his  conviction 
that  those  present  would  permit  no  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
work  on  that  account.  He  expressed  his  faith  in  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Asso- 
ciation, and  their  continued  co-operation.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  he  acknowledged  with  genuine  feeling  the  loyalty 
with  which  he  himself  had  always  been  treated.  Dr.  Evans 
concluded  : — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  Dr.  Adeline  Roberts  here  this  evening, 
as  it  gives  me  hope  that  she  may  yet  return  to  her  former  love. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Marchant  as  one  of  the  Councils' 
representatives  and  I  should  like  on  your  behalf  to  congratulate 
him  on  having  recovered  from  an  illness  serious  enough  to  put  him 
out  of  action  for  some  considerable  time. 

11  Looking  back  over  the  years  that  I  have  served  as  Chairman, 
in  several  capacities,  I  cannot  recollect  any  occasion,  even  when 
we  differed  that  I  have  not  been  treated  with  every  courtesy  and 
consideration.  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
it  and  of  thanking  you,  as  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for 
all  your  kindness  and  forbearance. 

11  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long,  and 
like  the  laddie  in  Dr.  Graham's  story,   *  I'm  a-thinking  that  I've 
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already  said  too  much.'       II"  it  be  so,  I  trust  that  you  will  forgive 
me,  and  make  every  allowance  for  a  somewhat  swollen  head. 

11  I  have  passed  over  a  good  many  years  in  review,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising-  if  I  feel  that  1  am  getting  to  the  end  of 
my  tether.  Alas  !  it  is  my  misfortune  that  unlike  our  honoured 
and  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Tate,  whose  presence  here  to-night  1 
regard  as  a  great  compliment,  I  am  not  a  Peter  Pan.  It  would 
however  be  most  ungrateful  on  my  part  if  1  did  not  oiler  you 
unreservedly  the  best  of  my  services  that  still  remain.  What 
greater  pleasure  can  there  be  than  to  know  that  one  is  endeavour- 
ing to  help  those  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  are  less  fortunately 
situate. 

"  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year  which  may 
see  important  changes  in  the  administration  of  our  work.  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  in  such  good  hands  and  to  know 
that  though  '  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go  '  the  work  will 
continue.  May  I,  before  I  sit  down,  wish  you  one  and  all 
the  brightest,  the  happiest,  the  best  of  New  Years,  and  as 
regards  your  work,  may  I  add  the  earnest  wish,  which  is 
time  honoured  and  hallowed  in  the  City  of  London — that  it  may 
prosper  and  flourish  for  ever. 

"  Once  more  I  thank  you  all  very  sincerely  and  1  also  thank 
my  good  friend,  Dr  Ritchie,  who,  I  suspect,  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  this  plot,  and  who  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  this 
delightful  evening." 

Mr.  Alderson  Home,  Chairman  of  Trusts  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  proposed  "  Success  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  Blind." 
He  dwelt  on  the  sympathy  and  inexhaustible  resource  shewn  by 
Dr.  Evans  when  dealing  with  the  numerous  applications  for 
pensions  which  came  before  the  Court.  Dr.  Evans  always  got 
his  own  way  by  the  exercise  of  his  unusual  powers  of  persuasion. 
Mr.  Home  spoke  of  cases  of  blindness  which  had  come  under  his 
personal  observation  and  of  the  courage  and  fortitude  shewn  by 
these  people.  He  understood  that  work  for  the  blind  had  expand- 
ed enormously  in  recent  years,  both  in  volume  and  in  scope,  and 
wished   it  increased  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  years  to  come. 

Replying  on  behalf  of  workers  among  the  blind,  Mr.  Siddall, 
of  Rochdale,  said  : — "  May  I  commence  by  doing  something 
which  I  have  been  doing  from  my  youth  upwards,  that  is  going  off 
the  track?  As  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  small  Committee  respon- 
sible for  this  dinner,  I  wish  on  their  behalf  and  personally  to  thank 
Dr.  Ritchie  for  the  hard  work  which  he  has  done  to  make  it  a 
success. 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  respond  to  the  Toast  of  '  The  work  for 
the  Blind.'      It  would  be  easy  to  speak  at  length  on  this  subject, 
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for  the  work  is  now  progressing  at  such  a  pace  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  encouraging  blindness,  especially  if  a  remark 
1  heard  at  one  of  my  picnics  is  to  be  accepted.  A  friend  always 
gives  me  a  box  of  cigars  to  hand  round  at  our  annual  picnic.  I 
had  given  two  to  each  blind  guest  trusting  that  he  would  share 
them  with  his  guide,  but  1  was  stopped  by  a  guide  and  asked 
whether  they  did  not  receive  cigars  as  well,  and  when  I  answered 
'  No,'  he  indignantly  said — '  That's  what  1  call  encouraging  blind- 
ness.' 

11  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  do  not  say  you  are  encouraging 
blindness,  but  I  do  say  you  have  considerably  improved  the  path 
which  blind  people  have  to  tread.  I  purposely  say  you,  for  I  am 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  person  here  to-night  who  has  not 
helped  in  this  cause,  for  any  one  who  is  a  friend  of  Dr.  Evans  has 
sooner  or  later  to  help  in  work  for  the  blind.  I  said  I  did  not 
wish  to  show  how  much  had  been  done,  but  may  1  sum  it  up  in 
one  example?  The  money  I  received  as  a  Home  Teacher  when 
I  started,  including  guide's  expenses,  my  own  wage  and  fares, 
is  the  amount  which  I  am  now  paying  to  many  blind  people  as 
weekly  pensions.  This  will  illustrate  what  strides  have  been 
made.  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  on  it  for  the  work  is  well  known 
to  all  present.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  my  blind  friends  and 
as  a  blind  person  myself  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
Toast  which  you  have  proposed." 

Dr.  Ritchie  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  and  referred 
to  his  own  pleasure  in  helping  to  bring  about  that  gathering. 
"  My  regard,"  said  Dr.  Ritchie,  "  for  Dr.  Evans  as  strong,  and 
so  it  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  delight  I  received,  morning 
after  morning,  expressions  of  cordial  enthusiasm  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  response  to  the  Committee's  invitation  has  been 
whole  hearted,  and  it  is  only  our  wide  geographical  distribution 
that  has  prevented  an  assembly  at  least  twice  as  numerous. 

"  Two  further  points  I  wish  to  make  clear.  The  credit  of 
first  suggesting  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Evans  is  due  to  Mr.  Miles 
Priestley,  of  Nottingham,  and  so  to  him  let  your  thanks  be  given. 
For  arranging  the  details  of  this  meal  and  for  much  help  beside, 
my  own  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Reynell." 

Continuing,  Dr.  Ritchie  said  : — "  I  want  to  be  allowed  to 
associate  myself  with  the  appreciation  which  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  There  is  no  one  in  our  work 
more  respected  or  more  loved  than  he,  and  T  wish  him  to  under- 
stand that  that  is  the  unalterable  opinion  of  us  all.  May  I,  too, 
add  my  tribute  to  Mrs.  Evans  for  her  uniform  graciousncss  and 
even-handed   hospitality ?" 

Coming  to  the  Toast  of  the   Chairman,   Dr.    Ritchie  reminded 
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Lord  Blanesburgh  that  it  was  nearly  ten  years  ago  that  he,  as 
Lord  Justice  Younger,  came  to  Swiss  Cottage  to  preside  at  an 
annual  speech  day.  The  admiration  which  he  (Dr.  Ritchie)  had 
felt  on  that  occasion  had  continued  and  had  grown  ever  since. 
By  his  acceptance  and  conduct  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  Lord  Blanesburgh  had  laid  the  blind  world  under  an 
immense  debt.  "  I  wish,"  said  Dr.  Ritchie,  "  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity when  we  have  so  large  and  representative  a  gathering  of 
workers  present  of  telling  him  how  sincerely  and  how  deeply  we 
appreciate  his  work  on  our  behalf."  They  were  delighted  to  have 
had  Lord  Blanesburgh  in  the  Chair  that  evening.  They  had 
experienced  again  that  wit  and  geniality,  that  consummate  ease 
and  mastery  which  they  knew  so  well  and  admired  so  much. 

Lord  Blanesburgh,  in  a  brief  reply,  said  that  any  credit  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, was  really  due  to  Dr.  Evans  whom  he  had  always  at  his 
elbow    ready  to  prompt  and   guide  with   sound  and  wise  advice. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

73   Enys  Road, 

Eastbourne. 
To  the  Editor, 

Dear   Madam, 

Will  you  very  courteously  grant  me  space  in  your  magazine  in 
which  to  reply  to  the  review  of  my  book  in  the  January  issue? 

The  title  should  have  been  "  Training  the  Fingers  to  Feel  (not 
Rend)     Braille/'  which  describes  its  aim. 

You  ask  if  I  have  "  ever  witnessed  the  pleasure  shewn  by  an 
intelligent  blind  man  who,  having  mastered  the  first  ten  signs  of 
Braille,  is  told  that  he  can  build  up  the  rest  of  the  system  for 
himself  and  proceeds  to  do  so  on  his  Braillette  Board."  Yes,  I 
have  witnessed  his  pleasure.  I  have  also  heard  his  complaint 
when  the  same  signs  are  set  before  him  on  paper — "  I  know 
perfectly  well  how  they  are  made;  the  trouble  is  I  can't  feel  the 
blessed  things."  It  was  to  help,  if  possible,  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  that  the  book  was  written. 

Experience  alone  will  prove  whether  it  is  a  greater  aid  to  the 
memory  to  learn  the  signs  according  to  their  formation  than  by 
the  similarity  of  their  shapes.  For  myself,  I  cannot  think  it  is 
easier  to  remember  "  R  "  as  "  H  with  Dot  5  "  than  as  "  L 
with  Dot  4." 
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You  rightly  object  to  the  arm  being  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  body  when  reading.  I  plead  guilty  here  to  careless  proof- 
reading. The  word  should  have  been  not  "  arm,"  but  "  fore- 
arm." The  fault  against  which  I  wanted  to  guard  was  the  one, 
often  seen  in  beginners,  of  reading  with  the  fore-arm  resting 
across  the  book. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Ainsworth. 


School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage, 

London,  N.W.3, 

i^th  February,   1930. 
My  Dear  Editor, 

Mr.  Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation  in  New  York,  has  just 
written  to  ask  if  I  can  find  for  him  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  each 
of  the  following  Conferences  :  Birmingham,  1894;  London  (West- 
minster),   1902;    Edinburgh,    1905;   Manchester,    1908. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  spare  copies  and  can  bring  them- 
selves to  part  with  them  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  send  them 
either  to  me  or  to  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Ritchie. 

[Address  : — Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,    125   East   46th    Street,   New  York    City,    U.S.A. — Ed.] 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Alice 
Maud  Haller,  which  occurred  on  January  25th,  at  her  home  in 
Hornsea.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  A. 
Haller,  shipowner  of  Hull,  and  Mrs.  Haller,  who  still  lives  at 
Cedar  Lodge,   Hornsea. 

With  her  brother  and  sister,  she  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  in  1894  was  appointed  teacher  of  music  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leeds,  where  she  carried  on  her  work  for  24 
years.  Retiring  in  1918,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  at  home  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

Throughout  her  life,  Miss  Haller  has  been  keenly  interested  in 
every  progressive  movement  in  the  blind  world.  Her  early 
activities  were  not  confined  to  teaching;  she,  with  other  friends, 
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worked  hard  to  get  interpointing  introduced ;  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  her  efforts  that  we  now  have  the  Methodist  Hymn  Book  in 
Braille. 

For  some  years,  Miss  Haller  and  her  sister  have  worked  strenu- 
ously for  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association.  It  was 
through  their  combined  efforts  and  untiring  energy,  that  interest 
was  aroused,  and  a  hut  was  built  in  Hornsea  near  the  sea  front, 
where,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  excursionists  may  go  for  rest  and 
shelter  and  light  refreshment  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

We  feel  that  the  world  is  the  loser  by  the  passing  of  so  great 
a  worker.  In  spite  of  blindness  and  increasing  deafness,  her 
bright,  cheery  personality,  and  keen  determination  to  make  the 
best  of  things  and  to  help  others  to  do  the  same,  were  an  incentive 
to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 


Wm.   Nkill  &   Sons,    Printers,   93    Mornington   St.,    Manchester,   S.F. 
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CONCERNING    THE    BLIND. 

By  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Oliver  &  Boyd.) 

Dr.  Ritchie  has  written  a  notable  book.  It  is  not  only  pro- 
foundly interesting  in  matter  but  is  delightfully  written  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Many  of  the  portraits  will  be  entirely  new  to 
readers ;  for  the  first  time  most  of  us  look  upon  the  faces  of  such 
old  friends  as  Rushton,  Gall,  Alston  and  Taylor  and  we  see  what 
manner  of  men  they  were.  Most  books  on  the  Blind  have  been 
dreary  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  writing,  but  this  is  attractively 
printed  and  bound  and  the  most  fastidious  will  be  glad  to  give  it 
a  place  on  their  bookshelves. 

It  is  59  years  almost  to  a  day  since  Dr.  Armitage  published  his 
well-known  book  "The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind." 
Between  then  and  now  one  other  book  has  appeared  but  it  was 
unfortunate  in  both  manner  and  matter  and  may  be  regarded  as 
defunct.  Since  the  days  of  Armitage  much  has  happened  and 
many  new  facts  about  the  early  history  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  have  come  to  light,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  book  on 
new  lines  has  long  been  obvious. 
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In  "Concerning  the  Blind,"  Dr.  Ritchie  gives  a  Historical  ac- 
count of  organised  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain 
and  some  thoughts  concerning  the  mental  life  of  a  person  born 
blind.  The  Historical  account  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  and 
takes  us  forward  to  1929.  It  is  not  merely  a  history  of  Educa- 
tional: effort  and  the  search  for  an  ideal  type  but  it  is  also  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  Workshops  and  Home  Teaching  Societies, 
and  it  traces  the  gradual  change  from  a  purely  voluntary  system 
to  the  more  or  less  State  control  of  the  present  day. 

Home  Workers'  schemes,  which  have  now  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  industrial  system,  were  advocated  by  Armitage  sixty 
years  ago  and  failed  then  for  want  of  faith  and  support.  Dr. 
Ritchie  tells  us  about  all  these  things  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  consecutiveness  and  by  his  decidedly  epigrammatic  style 
makes  the  narrative  not  only  interesting  but  even  amusing. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness  and  the  chapters  on  Visualisation,  Synes- 
thesia, Defence  Mechanism,  Space  Conception  and  Temperament 
are  fascinating  reading. 

No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
courage,  devotion  and  persistence  of  those  who  worked  for  the 
blind  in  days  gone  past.  Has  this  effort  been  in  vain?  That 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  advance  in  the  machinery  of  admini- 
stration during  the  last  few  years  is  undoubted  and  that  the  blind 
are  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  they  were  is  equally 
undoubted,  but  have  we  come  any  nearer  a  solution  of  how  the 
blind  may  become  self-supporting?  Is  the  problem  soluble?  A 
hundred  years  ago  occupations  were  much  as  they  are  to-day 
and  were  probably  even  more  profitable  then  than  now.  It  is 
rather  depressing  to  reflect  on  the  very  few  new  avenues  that  have 
been  opened.  We  are  probably  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  and 
when  a  new  edition  of  this  book  is  called  for,  as  it  most  certainly 
will  be  in  a  few  years,  we  must  hope  that  Dr.  Ritchie  will  be  able 
to  add  a  new  chapter  on  developments  in  industry. 

"A    CHIEL    TAKIN   NOTES." 

A  driving  snowstorm  outside — inside  warmth  and  happiness. 
I  was  shown  into  a  room  redolent  of  spring  :  hyacinths  bloomed 
on  a  table  near  by.  Their  beauty  and  scent  blotted  out  the  bleak 
outside  world. 

The  occasion  was  an  exhibition  of  handicrafts  and  bulbs 
arranged  by  the  Home  Teaching  Services  of  Birmingham  in  con- 
nection with  the  Social  Centres.  The  premises  were  admirably 
suited  for  the  exhibition.  A  large  hall  provided  seating  accom- 
modation for  the  guests.     A  concert  was  in  progress  while  the 
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judges  were  inspecting  the  bulbs  and  handicrafts  in  an  adjacent 
room.  Tea  could  also  be  arranged  for  visitors  and  members  of 
the  Centres. 

It  was  my  job  to  judge  the  handicrafts.  1  was  amazed  at  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  work.  It  was  systematically 
arranged  and  classified  with  tickets  attached  to  each  exhibit  to 
give  the  judge  the  necessary  information  of  the  degree  of  vision. 
There  were  over  twenty  classes  of  work.  One  or  two  classes 
had  only  one  exhibit— other  classes  had  from  ten  to  fifteen 
entrants. 

Two  Home  Teachers  accompanied  me  on  the  itinerary  and 
gave  information  about  the  various  folk  whose  work  lay  before 
me.  "Mrs.  S.  is  eighty-two,  and  such  a  fine  old  lady,  she  is  not 
able  to  do  very  much,  but  was  anxious  to  exhibit."  Some  knitted 
dish-cloths  were  picked  up.  One  could  picture  Mrs.  S.  slowly 
knitting  them  stitch  by  stitch,  rejoicing  to  see  the  work  grow 
under  her  hands.  "These  milk-jug  covers  were  made  by  Miss 
X.,  who  suffers  with  rheumatoid  arthritis."  The  covers  were 
dainty  and  artistic — 'beautifully  made  and  finished.  Miss  Y.  is 
blind  and  deaf.  She  is  so  excited  about  her  bead  mats.  "All 
this  knitted  lace  was  made  by  Miss  M.  She  is  not  very  bright 
mentally,  but  sits  for  hours  and  hours  enjoying  her  work."  There 
were  several  rolls  of  this  beautiful  lace,  all  of  different  patterns. 
I  knew  what  this  work  involved,  as  I,  too,  had  attempted  to  knit 
lace  once  upon  a  time ;  but,  unlike  Miss  M.,  had  not  the  perse- 
verance to  finish  it.  "These  socks  have  been  knitted  by  Mrs.  Y. 
She  has  such  a  hard  home  life  and  very  little  encouragement." 
A  little  pair  of  trousers  was  brought  to  my  notice.  "Mrs.  T. 
made  these  for  a  poor  neighbour  with  a  big  family  who  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet."  The  trousers  were  cut  out  by  a 
friend,  but  all  the  making  and  finishing  was  done  by  Mrs.  T. 

The  exhibits  increased  in  interest  as  these  little  clear  etchings 
of  home  life  were  brought  before  me.  Each  had  a  special  sig- 
nificance. The  work  of  the  Home  Teachers  was  also  being 
judged.  Every  exhibitor  was  known  personally,  circumstances 
and  character  came  up  for  review  with  such  a  tender,  though 
truthful,  touch. 

I  sat  down  to  arrange  my  list  of  awards  "and  honourable 
mentions."  They  all  deserved  some  commendation.  It  was  hard 
to  decide.  Each  award  was  considered  in  the  light  of  circum- 
stances, application  and  physical  capabilities. 

I  was  summoned  to  view  the  bulbs.  An  expert  horticulturist 
had  been  called  in  as  judge.  Two  silver  medals  as  well  as  prizes 
were  awarded.  On  my  journey  to  the  Centre  I  had  travelled  with 
an  old  blind  lady  whose  daughter  sat  near  her  carefully  holding 
a  bulb  in  a  basket.     Her  pride  was  evident.     Round  the  table 
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stood  many  interested  exhibitors  commenting  on  the  bulbs  and 
showing  their  own  special  bloom.  One  man  anxiously  asked 
one  of  the  Teachers  if  he  had  better  nip  off  a  little  shoot  as  it 
might  spoil  the  bloom  !  The  bulbs  had  been  judged  and  great 
was  the  pride  of  the  winners.  I  noticed  that  they  had  now  been 
arranged  in  order  of  merit.  Some  were  in  pretty  bowls — others 
in  plant  pots,  and  a  few  in  jam  jars — carefully  labelled.  At  the 
end  of  the  array  were  some  poor  little  stunted  exhibits,  which 
seemed  to  have  failed  somehow.  I  liked  to  see  them  there.  They, 
too,  had  been  carefully  watched.  As  each  shoot  developed  one 
could  imagine  the  delight  and  expectation  and  then  the  dis- 
appointment when  the  growth  was  retarded.  And  yet  they  had 
been  brought  to  the  exhibition — they,  too,  had  their  share  in  "the 
glory  of  the  garden." 

It  is  wise  to  encourage  this  hobby  among  the  blind.  In 
crowded  towns  there  is  little  room  for  a  garden  and  the  majority 
of  the  folk  are  too  feeble  to  cultivate  one;  but  a  window  box  or 
bulb  becomes  a  special  joy  and  in  the  gradual  growth  to  the  final 
blossoming  "lie  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears." 

In  the  hall,  an  interesting  crowd  was  awaiting  the  judgment. 
Previous  to  this  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Thurman,  had  given  en- 
couragement and  cheer  to  the  members  of  the  Centre.  I  was 
introduced  by  one  of  the  Home  Teachers.  The  reception  given 
to  me  by  that  assembly  of  blind  people  and  their  friends  was 
great.  In  a  recent  paper  published  in  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  reference  was  made  to  the  effect  of  the  Centres  on  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  people.  I  noticed  this  particularly. 
All  seemed  tidily  dressed  and  looked  well  groomed.  I  have 
observed  a  certain  atmosphere  in  an  audience  of  blind  people,  a 
receptivity  which  gives  the  speaker  confidence  and  helps  him  to 
get  across  to  his  hearers.  This  has  been  commented  on  by 
others — unaccustomed  to  such  audiences.  Our  selection  of  prize- 
winners was  well  received.  At  times  the  awards  were  parti- 
cularly popular.  One  lady  had  entered  for  several  classes  and 
had  gained  distinction  in  all.  This  was  enthusiastically  cheered. 
Some  of  the  prize-winners  were  not  present;  but  a  little  refer- 
ence to  their  work  and  special  circumstances  seemed  to  please  the 
audience.  At  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  graciously  proposed 
to  me  by  an  old  lady.  Her  little  formal  speech  soon  quickened 
into  love  and  gratitude  when  she  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
Home  Teachers  who  give  such  fine  service  to  the  unemployable 
blind. 

I  said  good-bye  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  had  been 
invited  to  the  gathering,  and  also  that,  as  a  worker  in  the  world 
of  the  blind,  I  could  share  the  joy  of  such  results,  of  loving  and 
consecrated  service. 
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GAMES. 

Readers  will  recall  that  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for 
November,  1929,  appeared  an  article  called  Games,  by  Phyllis 
Monk,  M.A.,  which  contained  the  following  passage  : — 

"For  hard  exercise  involving  training,  the  choosing  of  a 
School  Team,  and  matches,  we  turn  to  Sport  X,  a  game  which 
has  been  evolving  progressively  since  1922.  A  description  of  this 
was  written  by  Miss  Turner  (one  of  our  Staff)  for  the  Journal 
of  Physical  Education,  in  1927,  and  it  can  be  reprinted  if  space 
and  interest  suffice. " 

We  print  below  the  article  referred  to. 

Sport  X. 


The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams  consisting  of  nine,  or 
more,  players.  Of  these  nine  players,  four  on  each  side  are  called 
"  fielders  "  and  are  partially  sighted.  The  remaining  five  are 
called   "  runners,"   who  need  have  no   sight. 

The  ground  consists  of  a  lawn  about  ioo  yards  by  50  yards, 
surrounded  by  a  gravel  path  and  crossed  by  two  smaller  paths. 

At  each  end  of  the  ground  is  a  home  (^  and  0),  one  for  each 
team.  The  runners  collect  at  their  respective  homes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game,  while  the  fielders  pair  off  with  their  opponents 
in  open  field  as  in  Net  Ball.  The  first  runner  comes  up  to  basket 
A  to  take  her  turn,  and  from  that  point,  at  the  sign  of  the  whistle, 
she  throws   the  ball  and   starts  to  run  between  paths   C  and   D, 
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thus  scoring  runs  as  long  as  the  ball  remains  in  play.  After  the 
throw  the  fielders  on  the  thrower's  side  aim  at  keeping  the  ball 
in  play  by  batting  it  with  the  hand  or  kicking.  The  object  of 
the  opposing  fielders  is  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  place  it  in  the 
basket  B  on  path  D,  thus  ending  the  runs  scored  by  that  thrower. 

The  throwers  of  the  opposing  teams  take  their  turns 
alternately. 

There  are  penalties  for  putting  the  ball  out  of  play  by  the 
fielders  allowing  it  to  reach  the  boundary,  and  for  "  obstructing  " 
a  runner  in  her  course,  a  precaution  to  safeguard  those  without 
sight.  There  are  also  rewards  for  throws  reaching  a  distant 
boundary. 

Runners  can  also  score  points  by  running  on  the  boundary 
paths  between  the  homes  during  those  intervals  when  one  of 
their  own  runners  is  on  the  field. 

Various  minor  rules  and  the  general  plan  of  the  field  make 
free  running  possible  for  all  by  securing  the  safety  of  the  sightless 
players.  The  game  is  a  vigorous  one  and  matches  have  been 
played  whch  have  made  good  competition  with  teams  from  schools 
unhandicapped  by  want   of   sight. 

Sport  X  was  originated  by  the  Headmistress,  and  is  still 
being  modified  and  improved. 

The  ball  used  is  the  full-sized  football. 

V.T. 
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BLIND. 

"  Why  do  so  few  of  the  Adult  Blind  show  any  inclination 

to  learn?" 

By  M.  Taylor, 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool. 

I  was  told  that  I  had  chosen  a  big  subject,  but  my  treatment 
of  it  will  not  be  theoretical — based  on  knowledge  derived  from 
books — it  will  be  essentially  practical  and  based  upon  experience. 
I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  blind  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  made  a  special  study  of  their  problems.  This  paper  is 
the  result. 

The  three  main  difficulties  encountered  in  teaching  the  adult 
blind  are — 

(1)  Age  and  infirmity. 

(2)  Inability  to  find  congenial  employment. 

(3)  Unsuitable  conditions  for  working  on  their  own  account. 

Over  the  first  we  cannot  have  much  control,  and  we  feel  that 
in  many  cases  we  cannot  worry  the  aged  and  infirm  to  learn ;  but 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  improve  the  second  and  third,  and  I  want 
you  to  consider  for  a  moment  three  things. 

(a)  The  needs  of  the  blind  people  themselves. 

(b)  What  should  be  taught. 

(c)  The  essentials  of  a  good  teacher. 

(a)  The  needs  of  the  blind  people.  One  of  the  greatest  is 
the  need  of  a  friend.  Friends  have  a  way  of  vanishing  when 
people  lose  their  sight ;  several  have  complained  of  this  to  me,  and 
of  the  fact  that  acquaintances  often  become  patronising. 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  coming  straight  from  a 
training  course  or  from  our  examination  eager  to  teach  certain 
handicrafts,  but  the  great  cry  of  almost  every  blind  person  is 
"Teach  me  to  live."  You  need  a  long  training  to  do  that  properly. 
All  have  a  great  desire  to  get  back  in  some  measure  what  they 
have  lost,  especially  if  their  sight  failed  in  later  life.  They  want 
to  do  everything  they  once  did.  They  want  to  toe  the  line  with 
people  who  have  sight,  so  we  must  teach  them  to  do  the  same 
things  in  a  different  way — to  "teach  them  to  be  blind"  is  wrong. 
What  is  the  use  of  saying  to  an  old  blind  man  who,  during  his 
short  school  life,  was  always  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  "Don't 
you  think  you  ought  to  learn  to  read?"  It  must  send  a  shiver 
through  him  from  which  he  will  never  recover,  and  all  your  future 
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visits  will  be  under  this  oloud.  So  my  first  axiom  would  be, 
"Let  the  blind  person  himself  express  the  desire  to  learn." 

(b)  What  should  be  taught?  This  will  be  determined  abso- 
lutely by  the  wish  of  your  pupil.  As  in  all  adult  education,  they 
should  learn  what  they  choose  and  not  what  we  think  they  ought. 
Most  people  go  to  a  technical  class  or  a  night  school  because  a 
friend  is  going,  or  because  the  subject  is  one  which  they  want  to 
study.  Of  course,  I  know  that  if  we  are  out  to  gain  a  university 
degree  we  have  to  take  subjects  we  do  not  like,  but  we  do  so  because 
we  are  aiming  at  something  which  we  really  do  want — the  B.A.  or 
the  B.Sc.  Often  we  teach  handicrafts  and  nothing  can  be  done 
with  the  articles  when  they  are  made — nobody  wants  to  buy  them  ; 
the  blind  cannot  keep  on  making  things  and  not  getting  rid  of 
them.  Handicrafts,  then,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  those  who 
want  to  learn,  very  often  something  more  in  the  domestic  line 
would  be  better.  Don't  ask  "What  good  is  that  going  to  be?" 
Hundreds  of  pounds  are  spent  by  Education  Committees  in  teach- 
ing all  sorts  of  things  and  we  do  not  ask  "What  good  is  that  going 
to  be?"  All  learning  is  good.  We  cannot  always  see  the  direct 
result  of  our  teaching,  so  do  not  be  too  considerate  for  the 
pockets  of  Education  Committees. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  no  good  teaching  blind  people  to 
cook.  They  cannot  attain  to  the  same  proficiency  as  a  person 
with  sight,  but  teaching  can  help  them  to  improve.  Often  the 
blind  mother  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  catering,  and 
thus  the  health  of  the  family  depends  on  her.  Some  obtain  very 
creditable  results  and  why  should  they  be  debarred  from  cooking 
because  others  cannot  do  it.  The  reason  for  their  failure  ilies  not 
in  the  fact  that  they  cannot  see  but  in  their  lack  of  mental 
capacity  or  training.  We  should  not  consider  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  teach  housewifery  to  the  blind  because  we  have  found  a  few 
incapable  persons  amongst  them. 

Once  I  visited  a  house  where  a  blind  man  had  just  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  wife,  who  had  left  him.  He  had  made  his  tea, 
which  was  all  milk  and  no  tea.  He  was  practically  starving,  and 
pathetically  confided  to  me  tlhat  he  could  cook  a  kipper  because 
it  had  a  tail  to  turn  it  over  with,  but  bacon,  being  tailless,  was 
beyond  his  powers ;  so  I  showed  him  how  to  cook  bacon.  Teach 
them  to  be  self-reliant,  because  that  is  the  thing  they  most  thank 
you  for  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  your  first  job  rather  than 
to  teach  Braille  or  Handicrafts. 

Home  Teachers  in  the  past  have  done  very  good  work,  but  we 
are  in  1929  now,  not  in  1889.  The  schools  themselves  have 
undergone  great  changes,  and  with  the  improvements  made  by 
recent  legislation  and  the  facilities  now  at  our  disposal  we  ought 
to  aim  at  improving  the  standard  of  work  among  our  blind  people. 
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It  is  difficult  to  teach  when  houses  are  overcrowded,  and  homes 
do  not  always  provide  the  best  environment  for  education  but  we 
might  introduce  small  classes  for  people  who  wish  to  learn.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  classes  for  elderly  blind  people  but  those 
just  past  the  school  age  do  like  to  work  together ;  arrangements 
might  be  made  in  a  town  area,  though  iperhaps  impossible  in  a 
rural  area.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  perhaps  getting  the  blind 
people  to  and  from  the  class ;  in  Southport  this  has  been  overcome 
by  holding  the  class  in  a  school  during  school  hours,  and  by 
arranging  for  the  elder  pupils  to  act  as  guides  as  they  them- 
selves come  and  return.  By  this  means  you  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  having  to  cope  with  sighted  guides  as  well  as  with  young  blind 
people.  Education  Committees  are  not  always  easy  to  deal  with, 
but  if  you  prove  your  capacity  you  can  usually  get  help. 

(c)  The  essentials  of  a  good  teacher.  My  remarks  about  the 
qualities  of  a  good  teacher  do  not  apply  only  to  Home  Teachers. 
You  should  teach  from  the  pupil's  standpoint  and  not  from  your 
own.  The  new  Home  Teacher  sets  out  thinking  that  she  is  going 
to  do  so  much,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  how  hopeless  she  feels. 
She  ought  to  thave  been  given  opportunities  for  contact  and  ex- 
perience with  the  blind  before  starting.  In  the  end  she  is  forced 
to  the  view  that  it  is  of  no  use  teaching  from  her  own  stand- 
point. In  the  process  of  teaching,  too,  difficulties  arise  when 
confronted  with  your  pupil.  To  the  sighted  teacher  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  is  that  she  should  always  go  through  her  lesson 
without  using  her  sight ;  only  then  can  she  realise  the  difficulties 
of  her  pupil.  And  you  do  need  to  prepare  your  lessons  in  some 
detail.  Again  I  speak  from  experience  because  I  myself  once 
went  to  a  blind  man's  (home  to  teach  him  a  game  with  no  pre- 
liminary preparation  and  the  result  was  disastrous. 

The  good  Home  Teacher  must  also  inspire  confidence — an 
essential  both  in  the  teacher  and  in  the  pupil.  You  will  find  that 
the  blind  person  is  afraid  to  try;  never  let  him  fail  in  the  first 
stages.  Once  you  have  enabled  him  to  feel  that  he  can  do  some- 
thing then  you  can  go  further. 

Other  branches  of  teaching  demand  a  period  of  training  and 
I  do  feel  that  for  Home  Teaching  the  preparation  is  inadequate. 
The  Home  Teacher  needs  to  be  so  skilful  that  she  can  teach 
without  appearing  to  do  so.  A  blind  man  once  said  to  his  Home 
Teacher,  "I  cannot  say  that  you  have  ever  given  me  a  -lesson  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  I  have  learnt  such  a  lot 
from  you  by  suggestion." 

There  is  one  great  secret  in  the  art  of  Home  Teaching — you 
must  love  the  work.  Above  all  the  Home  Teacher  must  not  take 
up  this  work  because  she  can  get  nothing  else  and  this  calling  is 
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as  good  as  another.  You  may  satisfy  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  pass  your  examination  but  you  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  blind 
people  whom  you  are  supposed  to  help — your  heart  must  be  with 
them. 


A    COURSE    IN   NATURE    STUDY    AND    SCIENCE. 

By  Ray  Vaughan. 

Sixth  Stage. 

Autumn  Term. 

1.  Magnetism.     Origin   and   three   properties   of   lodestone. 
Note  poles. 

2.  Using  bar   magnet   tabulate   things   which   are   attracted. 
Induced  magnetism. 

3.  Making  a  magnet.     Mariner's  compass. 

4.  Electricity.      What    it    is    used    for.     Four    methods    of 
production. 

5.  Insulators  and  conductors.     Make  list. 

6.  Making  an  electric  cell.     Copper  and  zinc  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  Leclanche  cell. 

7.  Luminous  bodies.     Transparent  and  opaque  bodies. 

8.  Shadows.     Length  of  shadows.     Eclipses. 

9.  Sound.     Something  in  vibration.     Fork  on  teeth,  water 
and  smoked  glass. 

10.  Travels  in  waves ;  needs  a  medium.  Prove  that  vacuum 
is  useless  and  that  sound  travels  better  when  wood,  water 
and  metals  are  used  as  mediums. 

Spring  Term. 
"Science  in  the  Home." 

1.  Coal  and  coal  gas.     Products  from  heated  gas. 

2.  Composition  and  manufacture  of  soap.     Cleansing  sub- 
stances. 

3.  Metals     used     in     the     home.       General     processes     of 
extraction. 

4.  Common  salt.     Occurrence  and  preparation. 

5.  Pasteurising  of  milk. 

6.  Hard  and  soft  waters. 

7.  Rusting  of  iron  and  how  to  prevent  it.     Prove  that  water 
alone  will  not  cause  rust. 

8.  Solvents.     Hot   water   is  better   than   cold.     Turpentine 
for  rubber,  ether,  methylated  spirits,  paraffin  and  petrol. 
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9.     Thermos  flask.     Theory  of  same. 
10.     Organic  substances.     Starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  acetic  acid. 

Summer  Term. 
''How  it  works." 

1.  How  to  repair  a  lock. 

2.  How  to  instal  an  electric  bell. 

3.  How  our  water  reaches  our  homes. 

4.  The  theory  of  the  fire  extinguisher. 

5.  The  theory  of  the  vacuum  oleaner. 

6.  What  precautions  to  take  in  frosty  weather. 

7.  Why  clean  flues  are  essential  and  how  to  clean  them. 

8.  Central  heating.     High  and  low  pressures. 

9.  The  engine  of  a  motor  cycle  or  motor  car. 
10.  How  to  repair  the  flush  tank. 

Thus  ends  my  Course  in  Nature  Study  and  Science.  In  all 
180  lessons  have  been  presented,  covering  a  period  of  six  years. 
Should  anyone  interested  in  this  subject  desire  details  of  any 
lessons  or  series  of  lessons,  or  would  care  to  discuss  the  scheme 
to  our  mutual  advantage,  I  should  'be  pleased  if  he  would  com- 
municate with  me  at  Linden  Lodge,  Bolingbroke  Grove,  Wands- 
worth Common,  S.W.I  1. 


AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Lady  Campbell  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  we 
are  indebted  for  two  interesting  educational  pamphlets,  the  fruits 
of  experimental  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Special  Studies 
in  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature,  by  Dorothy  Dean 
Sheldon,  is  the  first  of  these,  and  we  have  selected  extracts  from 
the  introductory  paragraphs  and  have  printed  the  opening  lesson 
in  full.  Five  other  lessons  are  outlined  and  wi'll  appear  in  future 
issues.  Mrs.  Sheldon's  treatment  of  her  subject  is  particularly 
bright  and  attractive,  and  it  is  her  method  of  presentation  which 
our  teachers  will,  we  hope,  find  suggestive. 

The  second  pamphlet,  Suggestions  for  Motivating  Primary 
Braille  Reading,  by  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  contains  games  and 
exercises  for  initiating  the  child  into  the  use  of  Braille,  and  for 
helping  him  to  gain  complete  mastery  without  which  his  whole 
future  will  be  handicapped. 

Especially  ingenious  are  the  devices  for  encouraging  the  back- 
ward pupil.     We  have  selected  a  few  of  these  as  well  as  one  or 
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two  examples  intended  for  ordinary  group  work,  but  the  pamphlet 
deserves  a  fuller  study.  Braille,  though  of  primary  importance, 
is  still  unfortunately  one  of  the  weakest  subjects  in  our  schools, 
and  we  advise  all  teachers  who  are  awake  to  this  fact  to  profit 
by  Mrs.  Kiefer  Merry's  work,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York. 


The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature. 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  investigation  into  the  best  means  of 
adapting  nature  study  so  as  to  arouse  for  it  the  same  interest  and 
enthusiasm  among  blind  children  as  is  experienced  among  those 
with  full  sight. 


After  weeks  devoted  to  the  rearranging  of  nature  lessons 
which  I  knew  to  be  of  interest  to  seeing  children,  I  finally  decided 
that  this  was  too  theoretical  a  procedure,  that  the  only  practical 
course  was  to  work  out  the  programme  step  by  step  with  the 
children. 


Since  the  groups  of  available  children  were  from  seven  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  Girl  Scout 
programme,  which  is  planned  for  girls  from  ten  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  aims  of  the  Scouts,  however,  were  used  as  the  guid- 
ing principles  in  the  classes.  There  were  three  groups  of  girls 
and  one  of  boys,  the  sight  of  the  children  varying  from  enough 
for  a  visual  study  of  the  objects  to  a  total  lack  of  even  light  per- 
ception. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  alertness  of  the  young- 
sters varied  from  keen  enthusiasm  to  merely  passive  interest 
quite  obviously  in  accordance  with  their  mental  ability. 

The  aim  of  the  Girl  Scout  Nature  Programme  is  three-fold  : 
(1)  to  offer  opportunities  for  individual  observation  of  real  things 
in  their  natural  environment ;  (2)  to  stimulate  the  interpretation 
of  what  is  observed;  (3)  to  inspire  greater  appreciation  of  all 
that  the  out-of-doors  has  to  offer.  By  showing  the  relation  of 
commonplace  utilities  to  their  natural  source  we  open  up  a  new 
world  of  interest — that  pearl  button  on  your  blouse  comes  from 
a  fresh  water  clam  in  a  western  river — the  cotton  of  your  dress 
once  grew  in  a  green  pod  down  South — the  silk  in  your  hair 
ribbon  was  spun  by  a  silk  worm  in  Japan — the  wool  in  your 
stockings  grew  on  the  back  of  a  sheep  roaming  over  some  western 
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hill — the  sponge  that  you  use  every  morning  is  the  horny  skeleton 
of  a  water  animal. 

Is  this  sort  of  practical  and  vital,  yet  fascinating  knowledge, 
furnished  by  any  other  branch  of  the  curriculum  in  most  schools 
for  the  blind? 

First-hand  experience  is  the  surest  way  to  lasting  knowledge. 
John  Dewey  once  said,  "True  education  is  sharing  life."  When 
a  child  shares  the  life  of  an  animal  by  observing  its  daily  habits 
of  living  he  becomes  truly  educated  in  regard  to  the  object  of  his 
interest.  This,  then,  is  the  basis  for  our  plan  of  nature  study  :  to 
help  each  child  to  share  the  life  of  each  bird,  tree,  fish,  or  flower, 
by  learning  of  its  methods  of  solving  its  life-problems  and  of  its 
contribution  to  the  larger  life  of  the  world. 

Our  first  lesson  was  spent  in  drawing  out  the  interest  of  the 
children  : 

"For  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  human  beings  all  over 
the  world  have  found  health  and  happiness  in  making  friends  of 
the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  and  all  the  countless  others  of  Mother 
Nature's  children.  (Here  is  told  the  story  of  the  quest  for  weeds 
and  flowers  in  order  to  bring  out  the  truth  that  'what  you  look  for 
you  will  surely  find ;  seek  the  beautiful  and  you  will  find  it ;  seek 
the  ugly  and  you  find  it!')  Spring  is  the  time  of  nature's 
awakening  and  the  best  part  of  the  year  in  which  to  begin  to  seek 
beauty  out-of-doors,  although  every  season  brings  its  gifts  to  those 
who  are  ready  to  receive  them.  The  buds  on  the  trees  are  wait- 
ing for  the  warm  spring  sunshine  before  they  burst  open  and 
unfold  their  lovely  leaves.  Do  you  know  what  part  the  leaves 
play  in  the  life  of  the  plant?  They  are  the  kitchens  where  the 
food  for  the  plant  is  cooked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  !  The  roots, 
divided  into  countless  rootlets  and  fine  hairs,  spread  out  through 
the  ground  drawing  into  themselves  the  food-containing  water 
which  they  carry  up  to  the  stems,  thence  out  to  the  leafy  kitchens. 
Here,  bits  of  green  substance  working  with  sunlight  prepare  the 
food  for  storage.  In  some  plants  the  starch  thus  formed  is  taken 
down  into  the  ground  and  stored  away  in  bags.  In  the  fall,  when 
the  food-making  season  is  over,  the  leaves  dry  up  and  the  farmer 
knows  that  it  is  time  to  dig  up  the  brown  bags  of  starch — and  we 
eat  them  for  dinner!" 

"Potatoes!"  called  out  all  the  ohildren,  after  following  the 
story  with  obvious  interest  registered  on  their  happy  faces. 

"Yes — but  do  plants  always  use  brown  bags  in  which  to  vStore 
away  the  food?" 

"No,"  came  the  chorus.  "Carrots  are  pretty  orange  bags. — 
Radishes  are  little  bright  red  bags. — Turnips  are  sometimes 
yellow,  and  sometimes  purple  and  white  bags. — Tomatoes  are  red 
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bags  of  food  that  hang  on  the  plants  above  the  ground. — Grapes 
are  lovely  little  blue  bags  on  vines." — And  thus  the  suggestions 
came,  showing  that  the  elementary  process  described  had  taken 
root  within  their  understanding. 

From  this  lesson  I  (learned  that  colour  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
avoided  in  teaching  blind  children,  since  it  is  a  factor  which  fas- 
cinates many  an  unseeing  child.  Then,  too,  there  are  those  who, 
although  they  have  not  sufficient  sight  to  perceive  forms,  yet  have 
some  slight  realisation  of  light  and  colour.  However,  colour 
should  be  one  of  the  interesting  incidentals  of  the  lesson  rather 
than  the  foundation  upon  which  it  is  based. 


Suggestions  for  Motivating  Primary  Braille  Reading. 

By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  a  few  methods  and 
devices  which  have  been  found  practicable  and  stimulating  in 
teaching  primary  braille  reading  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  Department  of  Special  Studies,  which  is  an  experi- 
mental school  run  jointly  by  Perkins  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  It  is  hoped  that  material  presented  here  will 
be  suggestive  to  inexperienced  teachers,  to  those  accustomed  to 
teaching  seeing  children,  and  to  those  teachers  who  are  seeking 
greater  variety  in  reading  materials. 

The  suggestions  offered  will  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions  : 

I.     The  brailling  of  simple  stories  whose  content  and  style 
appeal  to  children. 

II.  The  devising  of  material  suitable  for  constructive  seat 
work  which  can  be  used  individually  or  by  small  groups 
with  very  little  supervision. 

III.     The  adaptation  of  motivated  drill  material  to  individuals 
and  to  small  groups. 

I.     The  Brailling  of  Simple  Reading  Material. 


B.  This  year  we  are  compiling  two  braille  books.  One  has 
been  written  by  the  beginners  in  the  lower  school  (including 
children  through  the  second  grade  in  the  boys'  division  and 
through  the  third  grade  in  the  girls'  division).  It  is  reproduced 
in  Part  IV  of  this  pamphlet.  A  number  of  copies  have  been  made 
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by  the  Garin  process  of  duplicating  hand-transcribed  braille,  and 
these  will  be  ready  for  class  room  use  in  the  fall.  The  book  is 
written  in  braille  full  spelling.  Usually  the  children  told  the 
stories  orally  while  some  adult  recorded  them,  but  a  few  brailled 
their  verses  themselves.  Some  of  the  stories  were  composed  and 
written  by  groups  of  pupils  under  teacher  supervision.  The 
stories  are  either  original  or  are  re-told  in  the  child's  own  lan- 
guage, so  that  very  few  changes  were  made,  except  in  cases  of 
defective  grammar. 

C.  The  second  book  was  written  by  boys  and  girls  in  grades 
three  through  six.  Stories  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Perkins 
as  well  as  those  giving  individual  experiences  comprise  the 
booklet. 

In  working  with  a  backward  unstable  'boy,  the  writer  found 
stories  relating  to  the  child's  experiences  helpful.  The  following 
is  typical  : 

GOING  HOME. 

School   closes  soon. 

Then  Fred  will  go  home. 

He  and  his  friend  will  ride  on  a  train. 

The  train  goes  fast. 

Maybe  Fred  and  his  friend  will  buy  a  lunch  on  the  train. 

It  is  fun  to  eat  on  the  train. 

Fred  is  happy  because  he  is  going  home. 

I  wish  I  could  go  with  Fred. 

Do  you  ? 

II.     Material   Suitable  for  Constructive  Seat  Work. 


C.  A  Classification  Game  is  modelled  after  the  Harter  mater- 
ial, using  the  idea  of  classifying  the  names  of  certain  objects 
found  in  picture  form  in  intelligence  tests  for  primary  seeing 
children,  as  follows.  If  four  children  are  seated  around  a  table 
this  procedure  works  well : 

The  eight  sets  of  words  (things  to  wear;  things  in  the  house; 
things  in  the  dining  room ;  things  to  play  with ;  things  to  work 
with ;  animals  we  know ;  things  found  outdoors ;  colours)  are  cut 
into  individual  slips,  and  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  titles  of  each  set,  for  example,  "things  to  play  with,"  are 
used  as  separate  cards  from  which  the  children  in  turn  choose 
their  own.  The  child  who  chooses,  for  instance,  "things  to 
wear"  will  endeavour  to  find  all  the  words  belonging  to  his  list. 
The  others  hunt  the  words  belonging  to  their  sets.  A  time  limit 
is  given  and  the  pupil  securing  the  greatest    number    of    words 
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belonging  to  his  class  of  objects  within  the  specified  time  is 
selected  as  the  winner.  If  no  time  limit  is  used  it  will  be  neces- 
sary (to  ensure  justice)  that  the  number  of  words  in  each  set  be 
equalised.  The  teacher  and  children  may  vary  the  game  as  the 
occasion  demands.  The  material  is  useful  for  individual  seat 
work  if  the  teacher  allows  the  child  to  select  the  words  for  one 
set  out  of  a  word-pile  containing  three  sets  instead  of  using  the 
entire  eight. 


(A) 

Things  to  Wear — 

1. 

shoes 

12. 

sweater 

2. 

stockings 

13. 

bracelet 

3. 

mittens 

14. 

collars 

4. 

gloves 

15. 

trousers 

5. 

dresses 

16. 

cap 

6. 

buttons 

17. 

glasses 

7. 

ring 

18. 

blouse 

8. 

hat 

19. 

necktie 

9. 

coat 

20. 

skirts 

10. 

beads 

21. 

watch 

11. 

umbrella 

III.     Motivated  Drill  Material  Suitable  for  Large  or 
Small  Groups. 

A.  A  boy  of  good  average  ability  and  of  considerable  vision 
whose  progress  and  interest  in  braille  reading  were  not  commen- 
surate with  his  ability,  was  given  completion  sentences,  true  and 
false  questions,  question  and  answer  matching,  and  word  hunts. 
The  story  of  Silver  Locks  and  the  Three  Bears  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  completion  sentences  were  used. 

1.     The  child,  after  he  read  the  story,  was  given  a  brailled 
sheet  with  these  directions,  as  well  as  some  word  slips  : 
Find  the  word  that  belongs  in  the  right  space  : 

(1)  Find  the  word  that  tells  the  name  of  the  little  girl  and 
place  it  here  (Silver  Locks). 

(2)  Put  the  word  that  tells  where  she  lived  here 

(woods). 

(3)  She  went  to  the  woods  to  pick  (berries). 

Child  gives  the  word  to  the  teacher. 


4.  A  Word  Hunt.  After  the  story  of  Titty  Mouse  had  been 
read,  the  child  was  handed  a  slip  containing  directions  and  also 
ten  separate  slips,  thus  : 

Find  the  word  that  tells  what  happened  to  Titty  Mouse. 
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The  ten  slips  given  were  : 

cried 

swept 

window 

wept 

hopped 

rattled 

stool 

broom 

slammed 

door 

B.  The  backward  unstable  child,  mentioned  before,  who  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  reading,  was  given  bulletins  to  read.  These 
bulletins  were  placed  in  the  Hardy  Chart  Holder,  which  hung 
near  his  desk.  The  messages  contained  words  which  were  giving 
him  considerable  trouble.  As  soon  as  one  bulletin  was  read  suc- 
cessfully, it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  following  are 
examples  : 

(1)  Fred  likes  to  open  boxes. 

(2)  Do  you  have  a  baby  sister,  etc.? 

The  child  was  very  immature  socially,  hence  childish  material 
and  games  appealed  to  him.  A  number  of  words  were  brailled 
on  separate  cards.  We  pretended  they  were  fish.  If  he  knew 
the  word  he  kept  it  (the  fish),  but  if  he  failed  he  had  to  throw  it 
into  the  box  which  we  used  for  the  pond.  At  other  times  we 
thought  of  the  words  as  miles.  We  had  races  to  see  how  many 
miles  (words)  we  could  get  in  five  minutes.  These  imaginative 
and  self-competitive  games  proved  quite  stimulating,  as  did  also 
the  method  of  allowing  children  who  were  good  readers  to  act  as 
teachers.  We  were  besieged  by  boys  who  asked  to  teach  Freddie 
the  words  he  didn't  know. 

C.  Lotto  Game.  This  game  consists  of  ten  cards  11  inches 
long  and  4J  inches  wide.  Each  of  the  ten  cards  contains  ten 
words  selected  from  the  Gates  word  list  (the  cards  and  words 
obviously  may  vary  in  number  and  content  with  the  needs  of  the 
children).  The  words  are  so  spaced  that  they  can  be  read  easily. 
Small  duplicate  slips,  each  containing  one  word  to  match  the  total 
100  words,  are  thrown  into  a  box  and  shuffled. 

Directions  :  The  boy  chosen  as  leader  calls  the  duplicate  slips 
in  chance  order.  As  soon  as  a  child  claims  the  word,  he  places  it 
opposite  the  word  on  his  list.  The  boy  who  completes  his  card 
first  wins  the  game.  The  game  can  be  continued  indefinitely  by 
having  the  winner  act  as  caller.  The  caller  simply  takes  the  place 
occupied  by  the  winner  and  the  game  continues.  It  is  a  good 
policy  to  let  one  of  the  children  check  the  winner  so  that  everyone 
may  feel  justice  has  been  given. 

The  directions  should  be  written  out  by  the  children  and  used 
as  part  of  the  reading  lesson  (for  comprehension). 

This  method  was  very  successfully  used  for  review  purposes. 
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The  boys  were  so  enthused  over  it  that  they  asked  to  remain  in 
from  recess  to  play. 

If  the  time  is  short  the  child  getting  the  most  words  within 
that  time  is  winner.  If  only  a  few  children  play  the  game,  the 
surplus  words  are  discarded  as  called. 

D.  Snap  Game.  Instead  of  using  pictures  as  in  the  original 
game  for  seeing  children,  the  idea  of  matching  duplicate  pairs  of 
words  was  utilized. 

Preparatory  work — Words  from  a  picnic  party  were  used. 
The  game  is  played  in  groups  of  four,  consequently  each  table 
uses  a  different  set.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  sets 
used  : 

everybody  peanut  butter 

Douglas  bananas 

John  bread 

picnic  lemonade 

lettuce  peaches 

Directions  to  the  teacher : 

1.  All  cards  must  be  cut  the  same  size  in  order  that  the  child- 
ren shall  get  no  cue  of  the  word  from  its  size. 

2.  This  game  lends  itself  well  to  drill  purposes.  It  can  be 
used  for  difficult  words  encountered  in  the  reading  lessons  or  in 
any  other  work.  A  selected  list  from  the  Gates  or  Tnorndike 
lists  may  be  used. 

3.  Heavy  cardboard  holds  the  braille  dot  satisfactorily.  The 
cards  can  be  handled  many  times  before  the  dot  is  worn  down. 

4.  Cut  off  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  card  so  that  the 
child  will  not  lose  time  by  trying  to  read  it  while  holding  it  upside 
down. 

5.  Three  groups,  each  using  a  different  set  of  words,  can 
work  nicely  in  one  room.  This  enables  the  winner  of  each  group 
to  move  to  the  first  table. 

6.  The  teacher  should  be  on  hand  in  case  of  disputes  or 
unfair  playing. 

Directions  for  playing  : 

1.  This  game  is  played  by  four  children. 

2.  The  cards  are  passed  out  by  one  child  chosen  by  the 
group.     He  is  called  the  dealer. 

3.  Pass  out  five  cards  to  each  child.  Give  each  child  just 
one  at  a  time. 

4.  The  child  at  the  left  of  the  dealer  starts  the  game.     He 
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chooses  a  card  and  places  it  in  the  centre  of  the  table  (called  the 
"bone  pile"). 

5.  As  the  child  puts  the  card  down  he  tells  aloud  what  the 
word  is. 

6.  The  child  who  first  finds  a  card  in  his  hand  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  called,  takes  it  from  the  table  while  saying 
"snap."  He  then  takes  one  of  his  cards  and  calls  it.  All  child- 
ren playing  the  game  must  listen  closely.  The  game  continues  in 
this  manner. 

7.  If  no  one  has  the  duplicate  to  the  word  called  it  is  dis- 
carded, that  is,  it  is  left  in  the  "bone  pile." 

8.  All  extra  cards  are  cleared  from  the  table  before  the 
dealer  passes  out  five  more  to  each  player. 

9.  The  child  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  word  pairs  is 
the  winner. 

10.  The  child  who  wins  the  game  is  dealer  in  the  next. 

11.  If  any  child  does  not  understand  how  to  play  the  game 
the  dealer  must  read  the  directions  aloud  again. 


BRAILLE    READING    SIMPLIFIED. 

By  C.   AlNSWORTH. 

Being  a  sequel  to  Training  the  Fingers  to  Feel  Braille.  Pub- 
lished by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Preface. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  graduated  reading  lessons 
in  correct  Grade  II  Braille  for  beginners.  The  ground  covered 
is  from  the  alphabet  to  the  final  contractions. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  learned  the  signs  in 
alphabetical  order  no  contractions  are  used  in  the  opening  lessons, 
though  some  were  given  in  the  manual  to  which  this  book  is  the 
sequel ;  they  appear  subsequently  in  the  order  followed  in  the 
Braille  Primer,  with  two  exceptions  : — 

(1)  AND,  FOR,  OF,  THE,  WITH,  and  contractions  con- 
taining Dots  1  or  2,  are  introduced  before  the  word  signs 
BUT  to  AS. 

(2)  CON  and  COM  are  introduced  together. 

The  first  lesson  contains  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet 
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and  the  full  stop  :  each  subsequent  lesson  introduces  new  signs, 
which  are  printed  in  bold  type  in  the  Key  to  facilitate  reference. 
Every  new  sign,  as  it  is  introduced,  is  presented  in  a  way  intelli- 
gible to  readers  of  moderate,  or  even  elementary  education,  and 
no  long  or  difficult  words  are  used  in  the  first  few  lessons.  Once 
used  a  sign  is  repeated  in  every  lesson  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

Except  in  page  numbers  the  Number  sign  is  not  used  until 
the  10th  lesson  :  the  Poetry,  Accent,  Capital,  Decimal,  and  Letter 
signs  are  omitted  as  they  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  a  first 
Reader  :  while  the  Abbreviations  are  not  introduced,  because, 
suggesting  their  own  meaning,  they  are  easily  mastered  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  reading. 

The  Appendix,  unlike  the  lessons,  does  not  recapitulate  every 
sign,  but  (with  the  exception  of  "JESUS")  gives  examples  of  all 
compound  contractions — those  of  Cols.  Ill  to  VII  being  intro- 
duced in  short  phrases  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

A  loose-leaf  style  of  binding  is  adopted  in  the  Braille  version 
to  enable  a  sheet  to  be  withdrawn  for  study  while  the  rest  are 
kept  free  from  pressure. 

Eastbourne, 

30th  December,  1929. 


Again  we  have  to  thank  Miss  Ainsworth  for  a  useful  little 
book  upon  which  much  careful  thought  has  been  bestowed.  The 
Preface  is  so  lucid  and  so  complete  that  the  volume  needs  no 
further  introduction  from  us.  It  merely  remains  to  point  out 
that  when  the  author  uses  the  word  "Beginners"  she  is  thinking 
of  pupils  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  later  life,  not  of  children 
trained  in  a  blind  school. 

These  books  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  by  their  means 
our  Home  Teachers  were  induced  to  take  Braille  more  seriously 
and  to  give  their  lessons  with  more  precision  and  method ;  until 
this  is  done  we  fear  that  the  number  of  adult  readers  who  make 
good  use  of  the  libraries  will  continue  to  be  small.  To  the  blind 
reading  may  be  either  a  tonic  or  a  sedative ;  an  escape  from  a 
limited  environment ;  and  a  passport  to  a  world  of  freedom, 
knowledge,  and  joyous  self-forgetfulness.  If  Miss  Ainsworth 
has  furnished  even  a  few  with  the  "open  sesame"  for  which  they 
are  waiting  we  think  she  will  feel  herself  well  rewarded,  knowing 
as  we  do  how  ardent  and  sincere  is  her  interest  in  this  work. 
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PROFESSIONAL    KNOWLEDGE    AND    THE    HOME 

TEACHER. 

Under  the  above  title  an  article  by  M.G.T.  appears  in  the  April 
number  of  The  New  Beacon,  which  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  candidate  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  and 
also  of  the  Hoime  Teacher  who  considers  herself  fully 
qualified. 

To  give  extracts  would  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole  and  we 
therefore  reprint  the  greater  part  of  the  article  as  follows  : — 

There  are  certain  suggestions  which  may  be  of  use  to  a  can- 
didate wrho  has  perhaps  already  studied  the  Home  Teachers' 
Handbook  carefully,  but  who  wants  in  the  few  weeks  that  remain 
before  the  examination  to  get  her  knowledge  into  some  sort  of 
order,  so  that  it  may  be  produced  on  demand. 

It  would  be  of  help  to  her  to  procure  from  the  Hon.  Registrar 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l,  a 
copy  of  the  examination  papers  for  the  years  1923-27,  price 
Is.  Id.,  post  free.  In  all,  56  questions  are  given  under  the  head- 
ing "Professional  Knowledge,"  and  although  the  number  seems 
at  first  sight  alarmingly  large,  she  will  soon  find  out  that  the 
questions  have  a  way  of  repeating  themselves. 

She  should  take  each  question  in  turn,  first  making  rough 
notes  of  answers  without  recourse  to  text-books,  then  amplifying 
these  notes  by  reading,  and  finally  writing  out  a  fair  copy,  rather 
in  essay  form,  though  not  at  great  length.  When  she  has  worked 
right  through  the  questions  she  will  find  that  they  fall  roughly 
into  four  main  groups  : — 

1.  Hygiene. 

2.  Social  legislation,  and  especially  that  affecting  the  blind. 

3.  General  welfare,  including  recreation. 

4.  Apparatus. 

It  is  helpful  for  her,  with  this  in  mind,  to  re-read  those  chap- 
ters in  the  Home  Teachers'  Handbook  which  deal  with  these 
subjects. 

Rut  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  answers  to  ques- 
tions by  one's  fireside  at  home,  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
attack  them  in  the  austere  atmosphere  of  an  examination  hall, 
and  the  candidate's  next  step  must  be  to  carry  out  a  test  under 
examination  conditions.  She  should  try  to  find  someone  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  draw  up  a  set  of  questions  (generally 
a  Home  Teacher  friend  or  local  secretary  will  gladly  help  in  this 
way)  and  set  herself  to  answer  them  without  help  from  books 
and  in  the  time  allotted. 
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When  the  actual  day  for  the  examination  comes,  remember  a 
few  simple  hints  : — 

1.  Read  through  the  questions  carefully  at  least  twice  before 
attempting  to  answer  them.  "Nerves"  play  queer  tricks  upon  us, 
and  often  make  the  familiar  look  strange  at  first  sight ;  and  a 
second  or  third  reading  will  frequently  prove  reassuring. 

2.  Remember  that  you  are  not  called  upon  to  answer  every 
question,  and  if  there  are  some  that  you  could  not  even  attempt, 
the  examiner  will  never  know  it.  Choose  as  the  first  to  answer 
the  one  that  seems  the  most  familiar,  even  if  it  is  the  last  on  the 
paper.  Dealing  with  matters  of  which  you  are  certain  will  steady 
you,  and  give  you  assurance  in  tackling  more  difficult  questions 
later. 

3.  If  you  feel  that  all  the  questions  are  equally  possible, 
divide  your  time  among  them  fairly  evenly,  remembering  that 
however  well  you  answer  one  question  you  cannot  get  more  than 
maximum  marks  for  it,  and  that  half  marks  for  six  questions  is 
better  than  full  marks  for  only  two.  If  time  is  short,  and  you 
have  a  subject  you  can  treat  adequately,  content  yourself  with 
short  headings,  which  will  show  the  examiner  that  you  have  the 
requisite  knowledge. 

4.  Set  out  your  answers  as  clearly  as  possible,  remembering 
that  those  who  will  correct  your  paper  may  have  read  dozens 
before  they  reach  yours,  and  neat,  legible  writing  counts  a  lot. 
There  are  some  examination  papers  which  weary  the  examiner 
at  first  sight,  and  others  which  have  a  business-like  look,  and 
an  air  of  competence.  The  under-lining  of  an  important  fact,  a 
correct  date,  a  neatly  tabulated  answer — all  these  attract  the 
sympathy  of  the  examiner. 

And  then  what,  supposing  all  goes  well,  and  you  are  success- 
ful in  passing  the  examination,  is  the  good  of  it  all?  There  are 
some  Home  Teachers  who  seem  to  feel  that  once  the  Professional 
Knowledge  paper  is  satisfactorily  surmounted  they  can  dismiss 
the  subject  from  their  minds.     How  far  is  this  attitude  justified? 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  you  may  know  the  Home  Teachers' 
Handbook  from  cover  to  cover,  the  date  of  free  dog  licences,  the 
intricacies  of  Braille  postage  rates,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  yet 
be  a  dismal  failure  as  a  Home  Teacher.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  theoretical  knowledge  is  valueless,  or  that  a  Home  Teacher 
can  do  just  as  well  without  it.  We  are  living  in  a  time  when 
more  and  more  the  Government,  both  central  and  local,  is  con- 
cerned with  social  welfare,  and  a  vast  number  of  concessions  and 
privileges  are  open  to  those  who  know  how  to  secure  them.  The 
Home  Visitor  must,  if  she  is  to  help  the  blind  entrusted  to  her 
care,  keep  abreast  with  social  legislation  in  all  its  forms,  so  that 
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she  may  be  able  to  face  with  fearlessness  not  only  the  examiners 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  but  the  old  man  who  produces  from 
his  pocket  a  tired-looking  cutting  from  the  News  of  the  World, 
and  says — "Is  it  really  true  that  all  blind  people  are  to  have  so 
and  so?"  The  Professional  Knowledge  paper  is  a  beginning,  and 
not  an  end  in  itself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although  the  following  letter  was  not  intended  for  the 
magazine,  we  think  that  it  is  well  to  publish  the  suggestion  it 
contains  that  blind  people  should  more  often  visit  the  Zoo.  The 
statement  that  very  few  ever  go  there  surprised  us  as  we  know 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  take  parties  of  school  children  as  a  treat, 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  avenue  of  interest  and  education  might 
be  put  to  fuller  and  more  intelligent  use. 

C/o.  Mrs.  Baylay, 
Muden, 

Natal,  S.A., 

Dear  Miss  Cramp,  23rd  Feb->  193°- 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  back  numbers  of  the 
magazine.  They  are  most  interesting.  It  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  have  to  say  that  a  return  to  the  work  does  not  seem  very 
probable  at  present  though  I  still  keep  in  touch  with  some  of  my 
blind  people. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  have  had  the  interesting  ex- 
perience I  had  some  two  years  ago ;  that  of  taking  two  blind  young 
men  to  the  Zoo — they  were  passing  through  London  and  I  had 
arranged  to  meet  them  and  take  them  to  something.  A  concert 
I  had  thought  of,  but  there  was  no  matinee,  and  then  just  by 
chance  I  said  ''What  about  going  to  the  Zoo?" 

"Oh!  let's,  the  small  brother  would  love  it!"  (he  was  their 
official  guide)  said  both  blind  men. 

We  took  a  taxi  from  St.  Pancras  and  spent  about  four  hours 
wandering  about  the  gardens. 

The  keepers  were  most  considerate  and  took  them  in  to  feel 
all  over  the  elephant,  the  zebra,  and  coaxed  the  rhino  to  the  bars 
of  his  cage  so  that  they  could  feel  his  hide  and  horns.  The 
camel,  also,  was  seen  and  felt  and  the  llama,  too,  all  with  much 
interest.  The  Uions  were  fed,  and  they  returned  thanks,  much  to 
the  blind  men's  interest.  The  barking  of  the  sea  lions  and  the 
music  of  the  bird  house  especially  pleased  them. 

A  macaw  allowed  them  to  measure  his  length  and  gave  a 
friendly  nip  of  a  finger,  which  was  appreciated,  because  by  so 
doing  they  knew  what  he  ate  nuts  with,  etc.     We  had  a  most  in- 
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teresting  time  and  were  told  by  the  guards  that  very  few  blind 
people  ever  went  there  and  they  wished  they  might  let  them  in 
free. 

As  a  matter  of  nature  study  and  the  study  of  animal  life  it 
was  much  appreciated,  and  so  I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  pass 
the  idea  on  to  other  teachers  as  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  an 
afternoon  and  most  instructive. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kind  letter. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ethel  M.  Egar. 


CIRCULAR    1086. 

This  Circular,  dealing  with  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
in  so  far  as  that  measure  affects  blind  welfare,  accompanies  the 
Scheme  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  the  guidance  of 
local  authorities.  We  quote  below  two  paragraphs  of  special 
moment  to  the  College.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  its  work  will 
remain  under  the  direct  inspection  of  the  Ministry,  and  hope 
that  the  recommendation  that  only  qualified  Home  Teachers  shall 
be  employed  will  be  respected  by  the  local  authorities. 

II.  Supervision. 
9.  The  supervision  of  the  national  services  (i.e.,  the  produc- 
tion of  embossed  literature  and  the  conduct  of  the  examination 
for  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  by  the  College  of  Teachers), 
in  respect  of  which  the  contributions  specified  in  the  Second 
Schedule  to  the  scheme  are  to  be  made,  will  continue  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Minister  in  accordance  with  clause  3  of  the  scheme. 

III.  Administration. 
14.  Home  Teachers. — It  has  been  a  condition  of  approval  by 
the  Minister  in  the  case  of  all  Home  Teachers  appointed  since 
the  1st  April,  1923,  that  they  should  obtain  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within  two 
years  of  appointment.  The  Minister  has,  in  some  cases,  extended 
the  period  for  another  year  where  special  cause  has  been  shown, 
but,  subject  to  this,  he  has  discontinued  the  payment  of  grant  in 
respect  of  Home  Teachers  who  fail  to  comply  with  this  condi- 
tion. The  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the  requirement  of  profes- 
sional qualifications  has  greatly  improved  the  Home  Teaching 
service,  and  he  would  urge  Local  Authorities  to  follow  the  same 
practice  in  order  that  the  requisite  standard  of  qualifications  may 
be  maintained. 
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BLIND    MUSICIANS. 

The  keen  interest  displayed  in  the  events  of  Music  Week  by 
members  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  not  only 
emphasizes  the  value  of  music  to  the  blind,  but  serves  to  recall 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  so  handicapped  have 
nevertheless  become  earnest  students  of  music,  and  in  this 
capacity  have  won  renown  for  themselves  and  have  given  pleasure 
to  multitudes  by  their  skilful  rendition  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
strains.  Turlagh  Carolan,  born  at  Nobber,  Westmeath,  in  1670, 
the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Irish  bards,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than  four  hundred 
pieces.  He  rode  horseback,  was  a  travelling  harpist,  and  was 
welcomed  at  every  hall  or  mansion  where  he  filled  engagements. 
He  tried  every  style  of  music,  elegaic,  festive,  folk-song  and 
sacred  pieces.  His  memory  was  phenomenal.  He  could  instanter 
detect  the  slightest  alteration  in  any  score  he  had  once  heard. 
Another  remarkable  man  was  Denis  Hampson,  also  an  Irishman. 
By  the  time  he  was  ten,  he  had  travelled  through  Ireland  and 
Scotland  as  a  player  upon  the  harp.  In  1745  Hampson  played 
before  Bonnie  Prince  Charles.  "When  I  play  old  tunes,  not 
another  harper  can  play  after  me,"  he  said.  And  it  was  true.  This 
minstrel  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  That 
John  Milton  was  a  blind  organist  is  well-known.  How  far  this 
"thunder-stroke"  instrument  enabled  him  to  shape  the  "Mrltonic 
line"  may  be  guessed,  but  the  organ  peal  is  in  his  poetry.  Less 
known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  Handel  himself  was  blind  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  Says  one  of  his  biographers  :  "It  was  an 
affecting  spectacle  to  see  the  venerable  musician  led  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  make  obeisance  of  acknowledgment  to  the  enrap- 
tured multitude."  When  Beard,  the  baritone,  sang  with  great 
feeling  "Total  Eclipse,"  from  "Samson,"  Handel  was  in  the 
audience  and  all  were  moved  to  tears.  Although  he  could  not 
conduct  his  oratorios,  Handel  never  lost  the  power  of  improvising 
voluntaries  on  organ  or  harpsichord. 

Amongst  the  blind  musicians  of  England,  John  Stanley  is  one 
of  the  greatest  examples.  He  was  born  in  1715.  At  two  years 
of  age  he  lost  his  sight.  At  seven  he  began  music  study.  At 
eleven  he  was  organist  at  All  Hallows'  Church,  Bread  Street, 
London.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  organist  at  St. 
Andrews,  Holborn.  His  further  preferments  need  not  be  recited, 
but  he  superintended  the  performances  of  Handelian  oratorios, 
and  himself  wrote  two,  namely  "Jephthah"  and  "Zimri."  His 
extempore  voluntaries  were  pronounced  inimitable.  His  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  music  was  profound.    His  masterly  manage- 
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ment  of  the  organ  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  once  when  at  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  Handel's  "Te  Deums"  he  found  the  organ 
half  a  tone  too  sharp  for  the  other  instruments,  without  the  least 
premeditation  he  transposed  the  whole  piece  to  suit,  and  this  into 
the  key  of  C  sharp  major,  having  seven  sharps  in  the  clef,  a  feat 
of  skill  seldom  equalled.  Stanley  coullld  accompany  any  lesson 
with  thorough  bass  though  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  He  was 
a  first-rate  whist  player,  the  cards  ticked  with  a  needle  for  his 
touch.  So  delicate  was  his  ear  that  he  could  address  any  one  of 
twenty  or  more  persons  without  error,  and  when  Dr.  Alcock  was 
first  apprenticed  to  iblind  John  Stanley,  the  latter  led  him  the  way 
through  the  private  streets  of  Westminster.  Horseback  riding 
was  his  favourite  recreation.  In  his  old  age  he  Hiived  in  Epping 
Forest  and  would  indicate  to  any  companion  in  his  travel  the  most 
agreeable  prospects  which  came  into  the  stranger's  view,  though 
not  his  own.  Such  are  the  records  of  a  few  of  the  blind  persons 
who  have  found  in  music  solace  and  refreshment,  and  have  made 
it  the  passion  of  their  lives. 


JOTTINGS. 

It  was  recently  announced  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  that  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Nugee,  curate  of  St.  Mark's,  North  End,  Portsea,  had 
been  presented  with  the  living  of  Little  Houghton  with  Brafield- 
on-the-Green,  Northampton.  Mr.  Nugee  held  a  commission  dur- 
ing the  War  and  lost  his  sight  in  action.  He  graduated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford. 


Miss  K.  E.  Blake,  L.R.A.M.,  A.L.C.M,,  formerly  a  pupil  at 
the  Royal  Normal  Col'liege  for  the  Blind,  London,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  appointment  as  Assistant  Music  Mistress 
at  the  Glamorgan  County  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend 
(Principal  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt).     Miss  Blake  is  totally  blind! 


Can  any  Member  of  the  College  or  Subscriber  to  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  furnish  the  Hon.  Editor  with  copies  of  Parts  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3  of  Volume  VIII?  The  Executive  of  the  College  wishes 
to  have  a  complete  edition  of  the  magazine  bound  for  purposes 
of  reference  and  the  numbers  named  above  are  at  present  missing. 
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COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 
Annual    Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  took  place  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June   14th. 

Alter  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  passed 
and  apologies  received  from  those  unable  to  be  present,  Mr.  A. 
Siddall,  the  Chairman,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report 
and  Balance  Sheet.  In  doing  so  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  increased  work  accomplished  by  the  College  during  the  past 
year  and  his  expectation  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  would 
continue  to  extend.     The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Siddall  then  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  which  his  tenure 
of  office  had  given  him,  in  particular  he  was  proud  to  have  been 
the  first  blind  man  and  the  first  Home  Teacher  to  occupy  the 
Chair.  In  vacating  the  Chair  in  favour  of  his  successor,  Miss 
J.  I.  Falconer,  Mr.  Siddall  voiced  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which   Miss   Falconer  was    held ;   while   she   in   her   turn   thanked 
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the    retiring    Chairman,    in    the    name    of    the    College,    for    his 
most  efficient  services  during  the  past  year. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Miss  Falconer  said  that  she 
had  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform.  She  had  to  ask  Mr.  Evans 
to  make  a  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  College  to  Dr.  Alfred 
Eichholz  who  had  recently  retired  from  the  position  of  Chief 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education.  She  recalled  the 
happy  relationship  existing  between  Dr.  Eichholz  and  the  teachers, 
and  recounted  her  first  meeting  with  him.  She  welcomed  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Eichholz  to  their  gathering  that  afternoon,  and  mentioned 
her  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  Dr.  Lilian  Wilson  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans  said  he  felt  much  honoured  at  being  asked 
to  present  this  gift  to  Dr.  Eichholz  as  a  token  of  the  regard  and 
affection  felt  for  him  by  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  all  over 
the  country.  As  Secretary  of  the  Committee  set  up  by  the 
Executive  to  give  effect  to  their  desire  to  present  Dr.  Eichholz  with 
some  tangible  token  of  their  esteem,  he  was  much  impressed  by 
the  correspondence  he  had  received.  Every  letter  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  appreciation  of  the  services  Dr.  Eichholz  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  working ;  every  letter 
contained  cordial  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement  and  the  hope  that  he  would  still  find  it  possible  to 
devote  his  great  talents  to  some  activity  associated  with  blind 
welfare.  It  was  fitting  that  the  College  should  mark  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  this  distinguished  public  servant, 
because  he  had  been  so  prominently  identified  with  the  College 
from  its  inception ;  indeed  it  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the 
College  of  Teachers   of  the  Blind  came  into  being. 

Mr.  Evans  recalled  the  friendly  attitude  of  Dr.  Eichholz  and  the 
officers  of  the  Board  to  deputations  from  the  College  and  the 
important  results  that  had  developed  from  them.  He  assured 
Dr.  Eichholz  that  he  carried  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the 
College  for  many  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

The  speaker  then  handed  to  Dr.  Eichholz  a  cheque  for  ^,'40 
and  a  beautifully  engraved  album  containing  the  names  of  the 
subscribers. 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway  identified  herself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  previous  speaker  and  said  that  at  all  times  she  could  rely 
on  the  help  and  sympathy  of  Dr.  Eichholz  in  his  official  capacity. 
He  had  done  a  great  deal  for  her  personally,  a  great  deal  for 
her  school  and  a  great  deal  for  the  blind  generally. 

Dr.  Eichholz,  who  was  received  with  prolonged  applause,  and 
who  was  visibly   affected  by   the  warmth  of   his   reception,    said 
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he  thanked  the  Members  of  the  College  for  their  generous  gift. 
He  recalled  the  day  when  he  first  went  to  the  Board  as  an  Inspec- 
tor of  special  schools,  intending  to  stay  there  for  a  few  months 
only  ;  those  few  months  had  extended  to  thirty-two  years.  He 
mentioned  the  names  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  said  that  he  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  there  that  afternoon  such  distinguished  figures  as 
Lady  Campbell  and  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Tate;  he  noted  too  that  not 
even   the  Test   Match    could   keep   Mr.    Priestley   in   Nottingham. 

Dr.  Eichholz  spoke  of  the  services  rendered  by  many  who  had 
passed  away.  Now  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  leave  his 
post,  he  could  look  back  with  pride  to  the  years  he  had  spent 
there  and  the  place  held  to-day  by  the  blind  schools  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  country.  Dr.  Eichholz  referred  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  College,  and  said  how  honoured  he  felt  that  it  had 
awarded  him  a  Fellowship.  He  had  watched  with  deep  interest 
its  growth  and  development.  Now  he  asked  that  they  would 
do  him  still  further  honour  by  allowing  the  cheque  just  presented 
to  be  invested,  and  by  using  the  interest  to  purchase  a  gold 
medal.  This  medal  should  be  associated  with  his  name  and 
awarded,  either  biennially  or  triennially,  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  accepted 
the  album  of  names  with  sincere  thanks,  and  would  always  keep 
it  as  a  remembrance  of  the  generous  and  kindly  thought  that 
had  inspired  the  gift.  Continuing,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
teachers  and  workers  who  had  accomplished  so  much ;  he  was 
particularly  pleased  to  note  the  keenness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
younger  teachers.  He  resigned  his  office  full  of  confidence  that 
the  good  work  would  go  on  as  well  as  ever. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Eichholz  warmly  for  returning  to 
them  the  gift  they  had  intended  for  him.  She  assured  him  that 
the  College  would  accept  it  with  sincere  thanks  and  would  apply 
the  money  as  he  wished. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  as  the  head  of  the  oldest  school  in  the 
country,  said  he  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Eichholz  for  the  generous 
thought  that  had  inspired  him  to  hand  back  the  cheque  to  the 
College.  Striking  a  personal  note,  he  recalled  his  long  official  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Eichholz,  and  mentioned  how  he  could  always  rely 
on  his  advice  and  help  in  solving  the  many  difficult  problems  that 
confronted  the  head  of  an  institution.  He  cited  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence. He  had  been  very  perplexed  over  a  certain  administra- 
tive problem  and  said  aloud  how  he  wished  that  Dr.  Eichholz 
would  visit  the  school  soon.  Within  two  hours  he  appeared. 
He  thanked  Dr.   Eichholz  and  wished  him  a  happy  future. 

Mr.    A.    Siddall,    as  a   Home   Teacher,    paid   a   tribute  to  the 
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work  achieved  by  Dr.  Eichholz,  and  in  humorous  vein  asserted 
that  the  school  teachers  could  not  lay  sole  claim  to  their  Inspector. 
He  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Eichholz  had  influenced  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  added  his  cordial  wishes  for  happiness 
in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  as  the  head  of  the  youngest  school  for  the 
blind,  spoke  of  Dr.  Eichholz's  love  for  the  children  and  of  how 
they   looked  forward  to  his  visits. 

Mr.  Tate  briefly  associated  himself  with  the  expression  of 
goodwill  and  appreciation. 

A  happy  note  was  struck  when  the  Chairman  called  upon  Lady 
Campbell,  whom,  she  said,  they  would  be  delighted  to  hear. 
Lady  Campbell,  in  a  vigorous  and  racy  address,  showed  her  in- 
timate knowledge  of  blind  affairs,  and  congratulated  those  respon- 
sible for  the  high  state  of  development  the  work  had  attained 
in  this  country.  She  recalled  her  association  with  Dr.  Eichholz 
and  wished  him  well. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  an  interval  for  tea,  thus  giving 
the  Members  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Dr.  Eichholz.  Busi- 
ness was   resumed    later. 

Two  new  Members  were  proposed  and  elected — Mr.  T.  H. 
Halton  and  Miss  Mitualli ;  the  results  of  the  elections  were  read ; 
thanks  were  accorded  to  all  honorary  officers  and  their  re-appoint- 
ment was  moved,  and  carried ;  thanks  too  were  given  to  the 
National  Institute  and   to  all  who  had  aided  the  College. 

The  Chair  was  then  resumed  by  Mr.  Siddall,  who  called  upon 
Miss  Falconer  to  read  her  paper  on  The  Educational  Value  of 
School  Organisations. 

Miss  Falconer  gave  a  most  interesting  and  helpful  address, 
which  afterwards  provoked  considerable  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Tate,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Evans  and  others  joined.  This  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 


The  Educational  Value  of  School  Organisations. 

Last  year  in  the  Chairman's  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Siddall  brought  before  us  the  necessity  of  an 
all-round  training — physical,  mental  and  social.  This  afternoon 
I  wish  to  stress  some  of  his  points  in  special  reference  to  the 
employment  of  leisure  by  the  School  organisations,  and  to  indicate 
how  these  organisations  arc  training  the  pupils  for  a  fuller 
life  when  actual  school  days  are  over. 

Tt  has  been  said  that  the  test  of  a  man's  education  is  what  he 
chooses  to  do  when  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  anything. 
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In  "  Citizens  to  be,"  a  social  survey  of  Elementary  Schools 
by  M.  L.  V.  Hughes,  the  question  is  stated  thus  :  "  Plato's  ideal 
education  is  also  ideal  leisure.  It  is  one  unbroken  human  life  for 
which  we  have  to  plan,  in  school,  in  industry,  and  in  leisure,  and 
if  the  environment  of  any  one  of  these  three  be  poisonous,  it  is 
the  whole  life  that  is  poisoned.  Some  would  say  that  the  leisure 
question  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  just  because  it  is 
more  within  the  free  choice  of  the  individual,  less  determined 
by  external  control,  giving  fuller  scope  to  the  likes  and  dislikes 
which  are  rightly  regarded  as  the  very  core  of  individuality." 
On  this  recognition  that  the  subject  of  leisure  is  in  itself  of 
exceeding  importance  and  is  also  the  specially  direct  concern 
of  teachers — school  and  home — these  remarks  are  based. 

Leisure  has  to  supply  three  great  needs,  physical  refreshment, 
mental  refreshment  and  free  social  intercourse. 

Physical  Activities. 

During  recent  years  the  advance  in  physical  training  in  our 
schools  has  been  very  marked.  The  physique  of  the  pupils  has 
improved,  their  movements  have  become  freer  and  more  grace- 
ful, and  an  independence  of  attitude  has  developed.  The  formal 
dry-as-dust  "  drill  "  has  now  become  an  active  and  enjoyable 
period,  where  free  movements,  apparatus  work,  dancing  and 
games  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  These  lessons,  however, 
occur  in  the  set  period  of  instruction  and  not  in  leisure  time,  and 
it  is  with  this  we  are  dealing.  Several  numbers  of  the  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  have  contained  suggestions  for  games  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  pupils  by  enthusiastic  teachers.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  one  often  finds  boys  and  girls  wandering  aimlessly 
about  in  the  leisure  period  and  making  no  attempt  to  play 
intelligently.  Much  of  this  inactivity  is  due  to  lack  of  interest 
and  organisation  on  the  teacher's  part.  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
play  is  to  be  organised  and  supervised,  but  a  keen  interest  must 
be  taken  by  teachers  and  supervisors  in  games,  and  suggestions 
offered  as  to  teams,  matches,  etc.  A  football  league  is  a  fine 
interest  in  the  football  season.  Different  teams  are  chosen  with 
popular  names  of  course,  such  as  Aston  Villa,  West  Bromwich 
Albion,  etc.  ;  boys  are  elected  captains.  Committees  are  formed 
to  make  rules  and  fix  matches;  a  master  acts  as  referee  and 
serves  on  the  committee.  In  a  recent  school  magazine  a  letter 
was  written  by  one  of  these  football  captains  urging  interest  in 
the  game  for  the  coming  winter;  the  letter  ended  thus  :  "  Foot- 
ball will  develop  us  into  team  workers.  When  we  leave  this 
school  we  shall  not  be  mere  individuals  working  separately,  but 
true  citizens  who  are  working  for  the  common  good." 

Cricket   for   girls   and   boys,    rounders   and    hand-ball    can    be 
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arranged  in  the  same  way.  I  have  seen  cricket  played  enthusi- 
astically with  a  battered  tin;  great  cheers  arose  when  a  good 
hit  was  made. 

Training  for  the  annual  sports  day  creates  great  interest. 
The  pupils  in  their  weeks  of  strenuous  training  are  gradually 
developing  physical  courage,  endurance,  fair  play  and  self-control. 

There  are  so  many  forms  of  physical  activity  that  mention 
can  only  be  made  of  a  few — swimming,  rowing,  walking,  scout- 
ing and  guiding.  The  school  camp  also,  even  if  for  only  one  or 
two  week-ends  in  the  summer  term,  is  a  wonderful  experience 
in  manifold  activities. 

One  knows  that  adaptation  must  be  made  in  games  to  suit 
the  needs  of  our  blind  pupils.  At  times  one  feels  that  the  adapta- 
tion is  not  successful  and  that  we  are  forcing  games  from  a 
seeing  point  of  view  and  insisting  upon  their  "  enjoyment."  A 
personal  illustration  may  make  this  clearer.  We  were  anxious 
to  adopt  a  game  suitable  for  girls'  inter-house  matches ;  out- 
mistress  visited  Chorley  Wood  College  and  was  enthusiastic  about 
Sport  X,  but  we  had  not  the  space  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 
We  tried  game  after  game,  and  then  hit  on  the  plan  of  getting  the 
approval  of  the  totally  blind  girls.  This  was  done — the  result, 
a  kind  of  rounders,  is  played  with  zest  by  both  blind  and  seeing 
children. 

In  the  New  Beacon  for  February  there  was  an  interesting 
article  on  sports  for  the  blind  by  Mr.  Mowatt,  in  which  he  pleads 
for  a  sports  ground  or  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  in  every  centre 
of  industry  for  the  blind.  The  pupils,  on  the  whole,  are  well  trained 
physically  when  they  leave  school ;  but  miss  the  activities  when 
they  become  workers.  I  have  heard  the  note  of  regret  when 
former  pupils  visit  the  school  and  gymnasium.  "  I  used  to  be 
a  good  gymnast,  but  I'm  out  of  practice  now.  Let's  try  the 
vaulting  horse,"  and  then  the  groan  of  stiff  muscles.  If  the 
school  gymnasiums  are  not  available,  arrangements  might  be 
made  with  a  local  Y.M.C.A.  or  athletic  club,  and  the  work  begun 
with  the  help  of  an  interested  gymnastic  teacher — say,  a  master  in 
the  school.  Rowing  and  swimming  can  be  more  easily  arranged, 
where  there  is  a  river  or  good  local  baths.  The  establishment  of 
a  rowing  club  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  might  lead 
to  other  sporting  activities  in  the  centres  of  industry;  and  it  is  for 
home  and  school  teachers  to  urge  their  establishment  and  to  en- 
courage the  pupils  to  make  full  use  of  these  channels  for  physical 
refreshment. 

Mental   Interests. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  mental  refreshment  lies  in  the 
school    library,    the    public    library    and    the    National    Lending 
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Library.  In  an  article  on  libraries  for  children  the  following  ex- 
tract occurs  :  "It  is  for  the  teacher  to  create  the  right  kind  of 
book-loving  and  the  love  of  the  right  books,  to  suggest  titles,  or 
rather  authors,  to  give  keys  to  new  and  difficult  books  and  fresh 
glamour  to  old  favourites,  to  try  to  bring  the  ideals  of  literature 
right  into  the  lives  and  minds  of  the  readers,  to  give  sound  stand- 
ards for  hero  worship  and  fair  material  for  it,  to  develop  by  the 
out-of -school  reading  even  more  than  by  the  direct  teaching  of 
the  English  lesson  a  right  appreciation  of  values."  The  leisure 
question  is  mainly  solved  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  some  active 
interest  and  free  access  to  a  library.  The  school  library  should 
be  as  varied  as  possible,  even  in  juvenile  literature.  Braille  story 
books  for  the  younger  children  are  limited.  When  one  considers 
the  wealth  of  children's  books  to-day  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
Braille  supply,  one  feels  impelled  to  make  up  the  loss  in  some 
way.  This  is  done  by  the  teachers,  who  read  aloud  in  the  leisure 
period.  Many  books  are  read,  but  the  danger  arises  that  a  child 
may  prefer  listening  to  stories  to  the  mental  effort  of  reading  for 
himself.  Again  the  pleasure  may  be  overdone  and  the  children 
clamour  for  reading  when  they  would  be  much  better  employed 
in  physical  activity  in  the  open  air.  Former  pupils  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  interest 
brought  into  their  lives  by  the  regular  flow  of  books.  Study  or 
discussion  circles  on  some  missionary  or  world-wide  problem  en- 
courage wider  reading  and  exchange  of  thought.  Some  of  our 
senior  pupils  have  such  a  circle  held  fortnightly,  led  by  outside 
speakers.  Basil  Matthews'  "  Clash  of  Colour,"  with  its  inter- 
national problems  makes  a  good  beginning. 

Social  Intercourse. 

The  social  fellowship  in  school  hours  is  helped  by  the  societies 
already  mentioned — Guides,  Brownies,  Scouts,  Cubs,  Debating 
Societies,  etc.  These  organisations  combine  physical  enjoyment, 
mental  interest  and  sociability.  The  school  literary  and  debating 
society  may  have  faults,  but  it  stimulates  the  interest  of  the  pupils, 
encourages  free  expression  and  is  a  strong  social  centre.  Physical 
enjoyment  is  provided  by  dancing,  games  and  socials.  Mental 
interest  by  debates,  lectures,  school  parliaments  and  musical 
evenings.  The  love  of  books  and  plays  is  encouraged  by  literary 
evenings  and  visits  to  the  theatre. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  Beacon,  called  "  Seen  and 
Unseen,"  contains  the  following  criticism  of  schools  for  the  blind  : 

14  Actually  only  few  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  school  really 
feel  free  and  comfortable  in  any  company  other  than  that  of  their 
own  blind  associates;  and  even  when  older  not  many  of  them 
can  converse    intelligently   of  their  surroundings,   during  a   walk 
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in  the  country  or  town,  for  their  tuition  has  been  abstract  and 
impracticable."  A  scathing  indictment  against  our  education,  if 
it  is  merited  (and  many  of  us  may  not  agree).  It  is  for  us  to 
overcome  the  criticism  by  a  liberal  education  in  school  and  leisure 
hours.  School  societies  give  training  in  social  amenities — direct 
and  indirect.  The  exchange  of  views  with  speakers  who  are 
visiting  the  society  or  school,  the  fellowship  with  other  troops  in 
Scouting  and  Guiding,  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  a  school 
social  all  help  to  create  a  natural  manner  and  deportment. 

When  training  is  completed  and  the  pupil  is  launched  into  the 
world,  we  should  advise  him  to  join  a  club  or  society  for  fellowship 
and  comradeship.  The  problem  in  our  little  sphere  is  not  only 
to  find  a  market  for  goods,  but  to  overcome  the  depression  caused 
by  isolation  and  monotony.  This  applies  principally  to  home 
workers.  With  few  exceptions,  our  former  pupils  speak  of  the 
loneliness  and  monotony  of  their  lives  after  leaving  school.  Their 
work  may  ensure  a  livelihood,  but  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  One  wonders  if  sufficient  approach  is  made  to  the  vicar 
or  minister,  the  village  club,  women's  institute,  G.F.S.,  or  Guide 
and  Scout  Companies  before  the  pupil  has  left  school.  The 
institution  for  training  usually  plans  months  ahead  for  the  reception 
of  the  home  worker  in  his  town  or  village,  but  the  social  side 
should  be  looked  after  and  prepared  for  with  equal  care.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Secretary  of  a  Women's  Institute  in  a  village 
in  Warwickshire  visited  the  school  with  a  former  pupil  of  ours. 
She  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  excellent  work  this  blind  girl  was 
doing  for  the  Institute — her  help  with  handicrafts,  choir  and  music. 
She  had  proved  herself  an  efficient  member.  The  girl  herself 
testified  to  the  joy  the  Institute  had  brought  into  her  life,  and 
also  to  the  financial  help  received  by  the  placing  of  orders. 

The  training  in  leisure  time  has  been  of  service  to 
former  pupils,  now  home  teachers,  in  the  organising  of  social 
centres.  Pupils,  too,  even  when  at  school,  can  help  with  the 
programmes  of  these   centres. 

Already  this  paper  is  too  long,  but  the  discussion  which  I  hope 
will  follow  may  be  helpful  in  suggesting  suitable  hobbies  for  our 
pupils.  In  one  of  his  books,  Leisure  Hour  Work,  Mr.  Rowntree 
says  : — "  The  boy  with  well  filled  leisure  is  training  his  attention 
to  be  quick  and  concentrated ;  he  is  supplying  himself  with  motives 
for  thinking,  and  is  creating  a  memory  of  enjoyment  of  thinking. 
He  may  gain  self-confidence  as  a  speaker,  he  often  gives  a  helping 
hand  to  young  beginners,  he  is  preparing  his  mind  for  a  full  life — 
his  hobby  goes  against  loafing,  against  stagnation  of  body  and 
emptiness  of  head."  This  passage  gives  us  in  a  nutshell  the 
ultimate  end  and  essential  value  of  school  organisations. 
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The  General  Executive  of  the  College  met  on  Saturday,  June 
14th.  Considerable  business  was  dealt  with,  among  other  matters 
the  formation  of  a  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College.  The  sugges- 
tion was  most  favourably  regarded,  provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Scottish  Members  joined.  The  question  of  a  Western 
Branch  was  also  raised,  this  was  referred  to  the  Southern  Branch, 
to  which  the  Western  Members  belong,  for  consideration. 

The  reports  of  School  and  Home  Teachers'  Examinations  were 
received  and  the  winners  of  the  "  Arthur  Pearson  "  prizes 
announced.  In  the  case  of  the  School  Teachers,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Getcliffe  was  first,  Mr.  M.  S.  R.  Blake  being  a  good  second. 
Miss  M.  L.  Hobbs  was  successful  among  the  Home  Teachers, 
Miss  E.  Sparrow  running  her  very  close.  The  entries  for  the 
School  Teachers'  Examination  were  fifteen,  for  the  Home  Teach- 
ers' a  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  passes  thirteen  and  seventy-one 
respectively. 

The  question  of  a  Braille  issue  of  The  Teacher  was  discussed, 
the  expense  seems  prohibitive  and  it  was  decided  to  go  fully 
into  the  matter  in  each  Branch. 

The  Sub-Committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  publishing  of 
a  Moon  Primer,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  primer  based  on 
Miss  Bradfield's  system.  Mr.  Tate  was  warmly  thanked  for  the 
great   trouble  that  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

Eighteen   new   Members  were   elected. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  VISION. 

[A  Paper  read  at  a  Conference  in  Chester,  converted  by  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr. 
E.  Nicholas  Hughes,  of  Wallasey.] 

In  reading  this  paper  on  the  evolution  of  vision,  I  realise  how 
inadequately  the  subject  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  space  of  one 
short  lecture.  So  many  aspects  of  evolution  are  controversial. 
Science  has  expended  great  energy,  not  only  in  dealing  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  subject,  but  by  delving  into  the  minutest 
detail.  I  propose  to  give  in  brief  the  salient  landmarks  which 
one  passes  in   a   survey  of  this  aspect  of  evolution. 

Evolution  is  a  very  slow  process.  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment,  the  adaptation 
bring  raused  by  external  stimuli.  It  is  estimated  that  the  age 
of  this  earth  is  2,000  million  years.  At  its  commencement  it 
was  a  globe  of  hot  gas.  This  gradually  cooled,  passing  into  a 
liquid,  then  into  a  plastic  state.  The  outer  crust  solidified,  rocks 
and   mountains  being  formed — a    permanent   record  of  its  earlier 
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plastic  form.  Vapours  condensed  into  liquids,  and  rivers  and 
oceans  came  into  being.  Gradually  the  earth  assumed  a  condition 
suitable  to  life — how   life  came  we  know  not. 

Life  in  a  very  simple  form  probably  commenced  about  300 
million  years  ago.  At  first  the  type  of  life  was  purely  aquatic. 
Gradually,  with  the  passing  of  time,  reptilian  forms  emerged. 
The  reptilian  type  gave  rise  to  mammals,  from  which  man  himself 
descended.  It  is  estimated  that  the  appearance  of  man  occurred 
300,000  years  ago.  The  earliest  forms  of  animal  life  must  naturally 
have  been  of  a  very  simple  type ;  an  organism  devoid  of  all  senses 
except  that  of  assimilating  food.  The  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  must 
have  had  an  early  effect  on  the  lowest  of  organisms.  The  tend- 
ency would  be  for  life  to  rest  during  the  period  of  darkness,  and  to 
obtain  its  food  during  the  light  of  day,  stimulated  not  only  by  the 
light  received  from  the  sun,  but  by  the  warmth  radiated  by  that 
body. 

During  daylight  also  shadows  would  be  cast  of  external 
objects,  and  the  shape  of  objects  would  help  to  develop  a  special- 
ised area  on  the  organism's  body  for  their  reception.  The  very 
earliest  type  of  eye  would  be  simply  an  irregular  area  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  organism,  capable  of  differentiating  between 
light   and   dark. 

Pari  passu  with  the  development  of  this  rudimentary  eye,  the 
organism  gained  the  power  of  locomotion,  highly  specialised 
areas  became  developed  for  the  assimilation  and  digestion  of 
food.  A  complex  reproductive  system  developed.  With  the 
power  of  locomotion,  the  organism  began  to  search  for  prey. 
In  its  turn  it  also  became  the  prey  to  other  organisms.  The 
greater  development  of  the  rudimentary  eye  thus  became  essential, 
firstly,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  capture  its  food,  and  secondly,  in 
order  to  save  itself  from  capture  by  others.  The  eye,  therefore, 
became  adapted,  not  only  to  distinguish  between  light  and  dark, 
but  to  distinguish  form  and  size.  Moreover,  with  its  greater 
development,  the  rudimentary  eye  required  adequate  protection 
from  adverse  external  conditions.  The  protection  must  not  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  function,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
rudimentary  eye,  from  its  position  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  body,  gradually  fell  below  the  surface,  leaving  a  transparent 
area  through  which  the  light  could  pass.  By  the  growth  of  eye- 
lids, and  the  formation  of  a  bony  socket,  the  protective  mechanism 
became  perfected.  Also  the  early  single  or  cyclopian  eye  divided 
its  labours  by  the  production  of  two  eyes,  set  apart  in  the  bony 
skull.  Thus  the  visual  apparatus,  by  the  development  of  binocu- 
lar vision,  became  the  fundamental  organ  by  which  the  organism 
judged  distances,  and  also  allowed  it  to  fix  its  own  position  with 
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regard  to  its  surroundings.  Thus  then,  very  briefly  told,  did 
animals  gain  their  visual  power.  And  with  their  visual  power 
came  the  struggle  for  existence  in  a  prolonged  game  of  hide  and 
seek. 

The  Rodentiae,  such  as  rabbits,  rats,  moles,  etc.,  sought 
safety  by  burrowing  in  the  ground ;  the  Cetacae,  such  as  whales, 
dolphins  and  porpoises,  kept  faithful  to  their  aquatic  habits ;  the 
Quadrumanae,  such  as  monkeys,  found  safety  by  climbing  into 
trees;  the  Ungulatae,  by  living  in  herds  and  acquiring  protective 
colouration. 

The  adoption  of  life  in  herds  and  protective  colouration  is 
a  game,  however,  that  two  can  play — the  attackers  and  the 
attacked.  Some  of  the  Carnivora  hunt  in  packs,  and  most  of  them 
have  acquired  colours  and  markings  which  serve  as  effective 
camouflage   in    the   districts   which   they    inhabit. 

For  this  great  game  of  hide  and  seek,  the  various  sense  organs 
have  become  developed  to  different  degrees  in  the  various  classes 
of  mammals.  The  herbivorous  mammals,  whose  safety  depends 
upon  their  speed  of  flight,  require  sight,  smell  and  hearing  so 
developed  as  to  enable  them  to  detect  danger  at  its  earliest 
approach.  They  grasp  their  food  directly  with  their  mouths, 
finding  that  which  is  edible,  more  by  smell  and  their  sensitive 
snouts  than  by  means  of  their  vision.  The  eyes  are  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to  see  over  an 
immense  area.  Such  vision  is  aptly  termed  "  Panoramic."  More- 
over, its  eyes  are  adapted  to  see  in  daylight  and  also  to  perceive 
movement  in  the  dusk. 

The  Carnivora,  on  the  other  hand,  require  an  acute  sense  of 
sight  and  smell.  They  track  by  smell,  and  pounce  upon  their 
prey  when  at  a  suitable  springing  distance.  They  steady  their 
food  with  their  front  paws  and  tear  at  it  with  their  teeth.  Panor- 
amic vision  is  therefore  not  essential.  They  require  distinct 
vision  in  the  line  of  their  spring.  Consequently,  the  eyes  are 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  head,  giving  what  is  termed  "  Binocu- 
lar "  vision. 

Mammals,  such  as  the  anthropoid  ape,  who  have  found  safety 
from  carnivorous  foes  by  dwelling  in  trees,  have,  in  learning  to 
climb,  acquired  the  capacity  of  using  their  forelimbs  for  prehensile 
purposes.  They  require  sight  which  will  enable  them  to  swing  from 
bough  to  bough  with  great  accuracy.  Assuming  the  semi-erect 
posture,  they  grasp  their  food  with  their  hands  and  convey  it  by 
them  to  their  mouths.  Their  visual  organs  have  therefore  to  be 
adapted  for  considerable  accuracy  in  the  judgment  of  distances, 
varying  in  degree.  Hence,  not  only  binocular  vision,  but  stereo- 
scopic vision  is  required.  That  is,  vision  which  allows  of  objects 
being  seen   in  relief  and  at  relative  distances  from  one  another. 
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As  the  food  of  these  arboreal  mammals  consists  of  fruit  and 
insects,  which  they  pick  up  with  their  fingers,  they  require  colour- 
sense  and  a  high  degree  of  acuity  of  vision  for  small  objects. 
Safe  in  their  arboreal  retreats  from  the  dangers  which  prowl  by 
night  in  the  land  below,  vision  in  dim  lights  is  not  so  essential 
for   their   safety  as  in  some  other  classes  of  mammals. 

Man,  having  descended  from  the  trees  and  become  a  hunter 
and  also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  carnivorous  foes,  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  existence  by  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture, 
which  has  entirely  freed  his  forelimbs  for  the  use  of  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  weapons  has 
necessitated  increased  precision  in  the  judgment  of  distances  and 
of  concentration  in  the  recognition  of  detail.  The  elevation  of  the 
head,  due  to  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture,  has  increased  his 
circumferential   vision. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  herbivorous  animals  require  a  wide 
circumferential  vision,  but  no  great  power  for  detail. 

Carnivorous  animals  have  binocular  vision,  with  a  moderate 
power  for  distinguishing  detail. 

Man  has  stereoscopic  vision,  with  a  most  highly  developed 
power    for   detail. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  human  eye  as  we  know  it  to-day — beauti- 
fully protected  in  its  bony  socket,  highly  specialised  with  regard 
to  function.  But,  nevertheless,  it  has  its  drawbacks.  The  human 
eye  is  essentially  an  eye  for  use  in  daylight.  During  the  hours  of 
darkness  it  has  little  value  for  the  purpose  of  vision.  There  are 
animals  whose  acuity  of  vision  is  greatest  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  Moles,  hedgehogs,  insectivorous  bats  and  cave  rats — 
all  of  them  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  These  animals  have  a 
dread  of  light ;  when  it  appears  the  moles  and  hedgehogs  at  once 
return  to  their  burrows,  the  rats  retreat  to  the  inner  recesses  of 
their  caves  and  the  bats  into  the  darkness  of  the  foliage. 

Animals  which  are  adapted  for  darkness  are  said  to  have 
"  Scotopic  "  vision;  animals  which  are  adapted  for  daylight  are 
said  to  have  "  Photopic  "  vision.  Physiological  experiment  has 
shewn  that  the  retina,  or  sensitive  layer  of  the  eye,  contains  two 
distinct  elements,  microscopic  in  size,  which  from  their  appear- 
ance are  called  "  rods  "  and  "  cones  "  respectively. 

Eyes  adapted  for  darkness  contain  the  rod  type  only. 

The  human  eye  contains  both  rods  and  cones,  the  latter  how- 
ever being  congregated  at  the  focus  of  the  eye,  whilst  the  rods 
occupy  the  periphery. 

Even,  as  in  the  remotest  times,  the  eye  developed  owing 
to  the  stimulation  of  light,  so,  even  now,  light  is  essential  for 
the  production  of  vision.  At  birth  the  human  eye  is  sensitive 
only  to  the   presence  or  absence  of  light.      It  cannot  distinguish 
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form  or  colour.  If  the  human  eye  be  kept  in  darkness  it  fails 
to  respond  to  the  stimulation  of  light,  and  still  more  to  recognise 
form  or  colour.  Not  only  the  eye  of  the  child,  but  also  the  eye  of 
the  adult  is  liable  to  suffer  if  kept  for  too  long  a  period  in  a  state 
of  darkness.  For  example,  coal  miners,  working  in  the  pits  by 
means  of  the  feeble  illumination  offered  by  the  safety  lamp,  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  a  disease  called  "  miners'  nystagmus."  In 
this  disease,  the  miner  loses  the  acuteness  of  his  central  vision 
and  becomes  virtually  blind.  Work  in  daylight  is  essential  for 
the  recovery  of  vision.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  man  is  pre- 
eminently a  creature  of  the  daylight,  and  although  the  superior 
of  all  animals  during  the  day,  his  vision  is  sorely  lacking  at  night. 

Animals  which  possess  scotopic,  or  night,  vision  have  special- 
ised areas  in  the  visual  apparatus  to  enable  them  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  feeble  illumination  which  exists  after  the  sun  has  set. 

There  are  still  some  deep-sea  fishes  and  cave  animals  which, 
living  in  absolute  darkness,  have  no  visual  sense;  their  survival 
depending  on  the  acuity  of  their  other  senses.  Other  deep-sea 
fishes  have  evolved  their  own  illuminating  appliances,  and  carry 
in  front  of  them  an  apparatus  capable  of  emitting  a  phosphorescent 
light.  One  species  of  deep-sea  fish  has  a  brilliant  membrane  on 
the  front  of  the  iris,  known  as  the  "  membrana  argentina,"  which 
acts  by  reflecting  light  on  the  object  looked  at. 

The  carnivora  and'ungulata  possess  a  special  structure  inside 
the  eye,  known  as  the  "  tapetum  lucidum."  This  structure  has 
a  brilliant  surface,  similar  to  the  membrana  argentina  just  men- 
tioned. This  brilliant  surface  reflects  the  tiniest  ray  of  light,,  and 
greatly  enhances  the  night  vision  of  the  animal.  Man,  having 
inherited  his  visual  capacities  from  his  arboreal  ancestors,  found 
himself,  on  his  descent  from  the  trees,  more  than  a  match  for 
his  mammalian  foes  by  day,  but  was  sorely  handicapped  by  night. 
All  children  instinctively  dread  darkness,  and  many  persons  can 
never  free  themselves  from  such  dread  throughout  life. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  on  "  Prehistoric 
Instinct  "  :  "  Primitive  man  is  an  animal  that  lives  and  works 
by  day.  His  habits  are  not  nocturnal,  and  he  seldom  by  choice 
goes  forth  from  his  lair  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  This  love 
of  daylight  and  the  corresponding  aversion  to  darkness  is 
probably  due  to  the  great  reliance  he  places  upon  sight.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  it  in  dogs,  which  rely  on  ear  and  nose. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  an  instinctive  dislike  of  darkness  in  all  of  us  to-day.  This 
dislike  is  the  pale  survivor  of  a  very  real  and  acute  instinct  of 
fear  innate  in  us,  which  dominates  our  childhood  with  all  the 
vigour  of  its  original  force."  Primitive  man,  a  mighty  hunter 
by  day,  became  a  coward  by  night. 
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A  somewhat  parallel  instance  may  be  referred  to  occurring 
among  birds.  They  have  no  tapetum  lucidum  in  their  eyes,  but 
in  the  retinae  of  nocturnal  birds  rods  are  found  to  predominate 
very  largely  over  the  cones,  while  in  the  retinae  of  diurnal  birds 
the  reverse  is  the  case,,  the  cones  in  them  being  far  more  numerous 
than  the  rods. 

Sparrows,  chaffinches,  redbreasts,  and  such-like,  as  soon 
as  the  dusk  begins  to  approach,  seek  concealment  in  bushes  and 
hedges,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  dreaded  attacks  of  the 
night  owl.  Should  the  owl  prolong  his  hunting  expeditions  to  such 
a  distance  that  daylight  overtakes  him  before  he  can  return  to 
his  usual  retreat  he  becomes  dazzled,  is  unable  to  proceed  and 
has  to  remain  where  he  is  until  darkness  again  ensues.  If, 
during  the  daylight,  he  is  discovered  by  the  small  diurnal  birds 
upon  which  he  usually  preys,  they  at  once  recognise  his  plight, 
and  give  him  no  mercy,  mobbing  him  and  pecking  him  with 
impunity. 

Thus,  through  the  specialised  character  of  the  visual  apparatus, 
the  mighty  hunter  of  the  night  becomes  the  abject  victim  of  the 
day.  Primitive  man,  having  abandoned  the  safety  of  the  trees, 
sought  protection  from  the  perils  that  prowl  by  night  in  the 
natural  recesses  of  the  cliffs,  and  became  a  cave-living  animal. 
Gradually  he  progressed  to  the  hollowing  out  of  the  caves  for 
himself,  and  thus  acquired  the  first  step  which  led  to  the  building 
habit. 

It  is  probable  also  that  fire,  when  first  discovered  by  primitive 
man,  through  hacking  iron  pyrites  with  a  flint  among  dead  leaves, 
was  more  valued  for  its  illuminating  than  its  heating  properties. 
By  the  illumination  which  it  afforded  him  at  night  his  range  of 
vision  would  become  extended,  and  his  struggle  for  existence 
against  carnivorous  animals  considerably  assisted.  From  this 
first  use  of  fire  as  an  illuminant  we  can  trace  man's  gradually 
increasing  means  of  overcoming  the  dangers  of  darkness,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  powerful  searchlight  of  to-day,  which  he  employs 
both  for  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence.  The  eye  possesses 
a  wonderful  visual  property,  not  shared  by  all  the  animal  kingdom. 
I  refer  to  the  property  of  distinguishing  colour. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  be  absolutely  sure  whether  an 
animal  can  recognise  a  certain  colour  or  not.  Shape  and  size 
can  be  readily  appreciated,  and  also  the  acute  sense  of  smell  which 
animals  possess  very  often  militates  against  an  experiment.  Many 
carefully  thought-out  experiments  have  been  performed  to  test 
the  colour  sense  in  animals,  and  in  some  elaborate  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  exclude  any  fallacy.  Thus  it  was  found  that 
the  pig  and  the  dog  could  distinguish  between  blue  and  red, 
showing    a    distinct    preference    for    the   former;    it    is    however 
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doubtful  if  this  preference  was  not  due  to  brightness  rather  than 
colour. 

The  following  experiment  was  performed  to  test  the  colour 
sense  in  monkeys.  Some  sweets  were  coloured  with  a  dye,  and 
some  bitter  substance  coloured  with  another  dye.  After  a  few 
attempts  a  monkey  learned  to  leave  those  which  were  coloured 
with  the  dye  indicating  a  bitter  substance  and  to  seize  at  once  upon 
those  coloured  to  indicate  sweets.  Varying  the  experiment  it 
was  found  that  the  monkey  distingushed  all  the  different  colours 
readily  except  deep  blue. 

In  another  experiment,  grain  was  scattered  over  a  black 
surface,  upon  part  of  which  a  spectrum  band  was  thrown  from 
a  lantern.  Spectrum,  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  all 
the  colours  of  the  Rainbow — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,,  blue, 
violet.  The  monkey  gathered  all  the  grains  from  the  extreme  red 
to  the  extreme  violet,  not  touching  those  which  lay  in  the  illumin- 
ated zone.  From  this  it  is  conjectured  that  the  colour-sense  in 
monkeys  is  very  similar  to  that  in  man.  It  is  probable  that  all 
animals  which  subsist  on  coloured  fruits  and  berries  have  the  power 
of  distinguishing  colour.  In  these  animals  and  birds  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  poisonous  fruit  or  berry  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  well-being  of  the  animal.  Humming-birds,  the  most 
highly  coloured  of  all  birds,  obtain  their  food  from  flowers;  they 
have  a  bifid  tubular  tongue,  which  they  insert  into  the  corolla  of 
flowers,  to  suck  up  the  honey.  Parrots,  whose  plumage  is  gener- 
ally bright  and  gaudy,  live  for  the  most  part  on  brightly  coloured 
fruits.  The  colouring  of  rapacious  and  carrion  birds,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  always  dull  and  destitute  of  any  decorative  hues. 
It  would  seem  then  that  animals  which  depend  on  coloured  foods 
have  the  colour-sense  well  developed.  Moreover,  the  animals 
themselves  assume  colours  and  decorative  hues  in  their  external 
coverings.  The  assumption  of  colours  gives  them  protection 
by  vying  with  the  colours  of  their  surroundings.  Thus,  eyes 
have  evolved  which  serve  each  animal,  not  only  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  vision,  but  to  enable  the  animal  to  carry  on  its  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  continuation  of  its  species. 

Man,  by  means  of  his  intellect,  has,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
risen  superior  to  the  process  of  evolution.  By  mechanical  aids, 
he  can  bring  the  distant  parts  of  the  universe  within  his  ken. 
The  great  telescopes  of  to-day  are  huge  eyes,  which,  by  collecting 
the  rays  of  light  from  distant  objects,  stimulate  the  retinal  layer 
of  the  eye  and  increase  its  power  a  thousand-fold.  Similarly,  by 
the  construction  of  microscopes,  man  is  enabled  to  see  the  finest 
structure  of  a  single  cell  and  watch  the  life-processes  of  the 
smallest  organism. 
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THE    BLIND    CHILD    IN    THE    WORLD    OF    NATURE. 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon. 

The  night  before  our  second  lesson  a  blanket  of  snow  fell.  The 
weather  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  these  blind  children — 
snow  or  rain  falling  from  the  sky  kindled  the  imagination. 

I  decided  to  have  snow-flakes  for  the  day's  central  lesson  theme. 
1  cut  out  of  paper  a  number  of  different  six-pointed  star  patterns, 
each  of  them  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  showing  the  general 
plan  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  snow  crystals.  We  went 
outdoors  and  picked  up  handfuls  of  the  light,  sparkling  snow 
(several  children  noticed  the  sparkling  of  the  sunlight  on  the  snow). 
It  was  light,  soft,  and  cold. 

"  Each  grain  is  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sugar.  If  we 
could  make  it  many  times  larger  than  it  is,  we  should  find  it  to 
be  beautifully  designed — a  six-pointed  star,  something  like  these 
paper  patterns — and  shining  like  crystals." 

"  Mrs.   Sheldon,  what  is  a  crystal?  " 

II  Well — when  something  has  been  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
water  dries  out,  what  is  left  takes  solid  form  of  a  certain  shape, 
always  at  the  same  angle,  whether  large  or  small.  When  the 
water  vapour  in  the  clouds  freezes  it  forms  snow  crystals,  which 
are  very  light,  because  of  the  tiny  air  tunnels  which  make  the 
angles.  When  they  are  formed  in  the  coldest,  highest  clouds,  the 
flakes  have  only  three  points,  but  usually  these  Winter  Daisies  are 
six-rayed   stars." 

The  reaction  to  this  lesson  was  poetic ;  two  little  girls  ex- 
pressing it  as  follows  : — 

(i)     "  The  snow  is  like  a  jewel — 
So    clear,    white   and   cool 
It  comes  from  the  clouds 
In  crowds  and  crowds. 
WThen  the  sun  shines  on  the  snow 
It  looks  like  diamonds,  you  know." 

(2)    "I   saw  something  fall 
It  was  very  small — 
A  snowflake  from  the  sky — 
A  pure  white  butterfly  !  " 

For  lesson  three,  on  Birds,  we  had  several  types  of  bird 
houses.  We  talked  about  the  birds  that  like  to  stay  with  us  all 
winter  instead  of  going  south — the  blue  jay,  the  crow,  the 
nuthatch,  the  woodpeckers,  the  sparrows,  and  the  cheery  little 
chickadee,    with    his    scoldy    song,    "  Chick-a-dee-dee-dee,"    and 
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his  happy  little  love  call  "  Phoe-bee. "  After  1  imitated  this  last 
plaintive  call,  one  child  said,  "  That's  a  minor  tone."  "  We  can 
attract  birds  to  our  own  yards  if  we  make  living  conditions 
favourable  for  them.  First  of  all,  we  must  protect  them  from 
prowling  cats.  Then  when  the  snow  and  ice  cover  their  winter 
food  of  berries  and  insect  larva,  we  must  supply  them  with  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  grain,  bread  crumbs,  hemp  and  sun-llower  seeds, 
nut  meats  and  suet  for  warmth.  Soon  they  will  begin  to  look  for 
a  place  suitable  for  their  homes.  The  woodpeckers  will  take 
to  hollow  trees,  but  many  other  birds  would  like  to  find  houses 
put  up  for  them,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  partly  shaded, 
facing  away  from  the  cold  winds.  They  must  have  water — a 
shallow  bird  bath,  not  more  than  four  inches  deep,  gives  them 
daily  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  birds  soon  learn  of  your  friend- 
liness and  spread  the  news  among  their  many  friends,  who  will 
join  in  making  your  yard  ring  with  their  happy  songs — and, 
incidentally,  they  will  eat  up  all  of  the  harmful  insects  that  might 
otherwise  destroy  your   plants." 

Our  Easter  lesson  was  three-fold,  centred  on  the  thought  of 
finding  beauty  within  the  earth.  The  materials  used  were  :  a 
geode ;  some  cocoons  and  moths ;  some  lily  bulbs  and  full  grown 
plants  with  buds  and  blossoms.  A  geode  resembles  an  ordinary 
round  rock  except  that  it  is  light  in  weight.  When  it  is  opened 
it  discloses  a  beautiful,  crystal  lined  chamber  within.  Once  there 
was  a  cavity  in  surrounding  sandstone,  or  limestone ;  as  water 
soaked  through  the  rock,  carrying  minerals  in  solution,  it  filled 
the  cavity  and  deposited  mineral  crystals  on  its  walls.  This 
mineral  lining  is  of  much  harder  substance  than  the  surrounding 
rock,  which  gradually  wore  away  leaving  the  geode,  rough  and 
dull  on  the  outside,  but  clear  and  shining  within. 

The  giant  Cecropia  Moth,  with  a  wing-spread  of  over  six  inches, 
is  one  of  our  American  silk  worms.  Its  cocoon,  shaped  like  a 
tiny  cradle,  hung  close  below  a  branch,  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  orchard.  It  is  made  of  two  walls  of  finely  woven  silk,  separ- 
ated by  a  loose  inner  padding  of  silk,  with  a  tiny  opening  in  one 
end  through  which  the  moth  can  emerge  in  the  spring.  The 
caterpillar  has  to  make  itself  much  smaller  if  it  is  to  fit  into  the 
small  inner  chamber  of  its  cocoon,  where  it  is  to  sleep  all  winter, 
and  so  it  sheds  its  skin  and  becomes  a  small,  oval,  smooth,  brown 
pupa  for  this  stage. 

Let's  consider  the  life  history  of  a  Cecropia  Moth.  When  the 
caterpillar  is  first  hatched  from  her  tiny  egg  she  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  black,  covered  with  little  spines.  She  eats  for 
about  four  days,  until  her  black  coat  is  too  small.  Then  she 
splits  it  open  and  comes  out  in  an  orange  coat  with  black  spines. 
Again  she  eats  and  eats  for  about  six  days  until  that  coat  is  too 
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small,  and  then  she  splits  it  and  appears  in  a  yellow  coat  with 
spines  of  blue,  red,  green,  yellow  and  black  !  After  eating  for 
about  six  more  days  she  sheds  that  gay  coat  and  comes  out  in 
a  bluish  green  covered  with  beautifully  coloured  spines — orange, 
yellow,  and  blue  ! 

Now  she  is  about  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  thick  !  She 
continues  to  eat  for  about  two  weeks  more,  then  begins 
her  wonderful  silk  cocoon,  from  a  gland  opening  in  her  lower  lip, 
producing  a  very  strong  kind  of  silk.  As  she  nears  the  centre 
of  her  winter  cradle  she  changes  into  the  small  pupa  and  sleeps 
until  in  the  spring  when  the  leaves  are  large  enough  to  supply 
food  for  her  future  hungry  baby  caterpillars.  Then  she  comes 
out,  spreads  her  wings  to  dry,  flies  off  and  lays  her  eggs  on  some 
tree  that  will  satisfy  the  taste  of  her  children.  In  the  moth  stage 
she  does  not  need  to  eat  any  more  food ;  she  ate  enough  during  her 
caterpillar  stages  to  last  through  her  whole  life  !  What  an 
Easter  miracle — transforming  a  creeping  creature  of  the  earth 
into  a  winged  bit  of  beauty  in  the  air  ! 

Another  miracle  is  the  growth  of  an  Easter  lily  plant  from  a 
tiny  brown  bulb,  through  the  stages  of  sprouting  roots  and  tiny 
shoots  up  to  the  tall  stems  bearing  the  buds  and  blossoms.  One 
girl  said,  "  I  don't  see  how  this  lovely  big  plant  could  come  from 
one  of  these  tiny  bulbs."  Another  was  inspired  to  make  a  riddle 
— "  Why  is  an  Easter  lily  like  a  snowflake?"  I  could  not  guess  ! 
11  Because  they  are  both  white,  both  are  six-pointed  stars,  and  God 
made  them." 


CITY  OF  SHEFFIELD  WELFARE  OF  THE   BLIND 
DEPARTMENT. 

Applications  are  invited  from  suitable  persons  for  the  post 
of  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  to  the  blind.  Candidates  must  either 
hold  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  or  be  prepared  to  take  it  within  two  years  of  appoint- 
ment. Salary,  £120 — ,£156,  according  to  experience  and  quali- 
fications. The  post  is  designated  as  an  established  post  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers'  Super- 
annuation Act,  1922,  and  the  salary  mentioned  will  be  subject  to 
percentage  deductions,  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  The  selected 
candidate  will   be   required    to   pass   a    medical   examination. 

Applications,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Town  Clerk,   Sheffield,  addressed  to  57  West  Street. 
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NORTHERN    COUNTIES     ASSOCIATION     FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

At  the  Home  Teachers'  Conference  and  Exhibition,  held  in  Leeds, 
on  Wednesday,  April  9th,  a  short  paper,  on  Outdoor  Sports 
for  the  Blind,  by  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Burnley,  was  read  during 
the  afternoon,  which  we  publish,  with  the  brief  discussion 
that  ensued.  We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  units  composing  the  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation should  combine  to  arrange  regattas  and  other  sporting 
events.  This  indicates  a  new  field  of  usefulness  open  to  the 
Counties  Associations,  of  which  we  hope  they  will  avail  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  Secretary  to  read  a  paper  on 
11  Outdoor  Sports  for  the  Blind,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Richmond,  of 
Burnley. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  paper  : — 
"  Mr.    Chairman,    Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

"  This  is  a  subject  which  should,  perhaps,  have  been  under- 
taken by  a  person  who  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  organis- 
ation of  outdoor  sports  for  the  blind.  However,  my  object  in 
suggesting  this  subject  will  have  been  accomplished  if  those  who 
have  organised  sports  clubs  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

11  In  residential  schools  sports  clubs  are  often  formed.  This 
will  be  comparatively  easy,  where  you  have  a  number  of  persons 
about  one  age.  It  is  a  different  proposition  which  the  home  teach- 
ers have  to  face  in  organising  a  sports  club,  where  the  members 
are  of  such  varying  ages.  Again,  where  there  is  no  common 
meeting  place  the  task  is  almost  insurmountable.  I  have  myself 
tried  to  form  one  many  times,  but  with  very  indifferent  success. 
The  opening  of  a  social  centre  and  club  room  will,  I  hope,  give 
the  necessary  intercourse  and  intimacy  to  enable  a  club  to  be 
started. 

11  We  in  Burnley  have  formed  a  small  Committee  to  arrange 
what  sports  shall  be  undertaken  during  the  summer. 

"  The  first  suggestion  was  the  formation  of  a  rambling  club. 
In  choosing  the  routes  care  should  be  taken  to  select  country 
roads  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  motor  traffic.  This  would  give 
the  ramblers  an  opportunity  of  walking  freely  and  not  being  too 
dependent  on  a  guide. 

11  Another  suggestion  is  cricket.  This  game  cannot  be  played 
by   blind   persons   on   an    equal   footing  with    sighted ;   but   if  the 
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exercise  and  physical  development  can  be  obtained  by  playing  this 
game,  then  I  think  it  is  worth  while.  I  wonder  how  many  cricket 
clubs  there  are  formed  of  blind  persons  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties.  If  teams  could  be  formed  in  various  centres,,  matches 
could  then  be  arranged,  which  would  give  zest  to  the  whole 
undertaking.  One  point  would  have  to  be  discussed — the  size  and 
weight  of  the  cricket  balls  to  be  used.  Henshaw's  type  of  ball 
has  been  recommended  to  me. 

11  Another  recreation  which  I  should  like  to  see  organised 
is  the  formation  of  rowing  clubs.  Here  you  have  an  exercise 
where  blind  persons  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  sighted 
ones.  For  muscular  development  rowing  as  a  sport  for  the  blind 
stands  absolutely  pre-eminent.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  should 
seriously  take  this  matter  up  and  form  centres  where  rowing  would 
be  possible?  Members  from  all  the  Northern  Counties  could  be 
asked  to  join,  and  crews  could  be  arranged  with  regard  to  ages 
and  weight.  Home  Teaching  Societies  could  be  recommended 
to  form  clubs  of  their  own,  where  tuition  and  practice  could  be 
obtained. 

"  Swimming.  Strictly  speaking,  swimming  cannot  perhaps 
be  included  in  the  category  of  outdoor  sports,  but  it  certainly 
offers  great  advantages  for  exercise  and  amusement,  and  if 
rowing  is  taken  up  seriously  might  come  in  handy.  I  have  taken 
classes  in  swimming  and  have  been  amply  repaid  for  the  effort  by 
the  sport  and  pleasure  obtained  by  the  learners. 

"  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  members  who  have  had  any 
experience  whatever  in  the  formation  of  Sports  Clubs  would  gener- 
ously put  their  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting. 

11  My  object  will  have  been  achieved  if  the  discussion  arouses 
interest  in  the  question  of  Outdoor  Sports  for  the  Blind." 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  hope  that  the  suggestions  made 
in  this  paper  would  be  taken  seriously.  Outdoor  Sport  was  as 
necessary  to  the  blind  as  education.  He  supplemented  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's remarks  from  his  own  experience  as  a  blind  man  who  had 
always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  Sport. 

Cricket.  To  obtain  good  results  a  single  wicket  should  be 
used,  i.e.,  a  set  of  wickets  at  one  end  of  the  pitch  only.  It  must 
really  be  a  game  of  tip  and  run,  and  should  teach  the  players  how 
to  run,  not  to  amble.  If  a  basket  ball  be  used  it  should  be  like  a 
ball — some  were  not — and  should  contain  a  bell,  not  a  piece  of  tin 
and  a  stone. 

Rowing  was  one  of  the  best  sports  for  the  blind.  All  that  was 
wanted  was  a  good-sighted  cox  and  the  blind  crew  could  row  until 
they  were  tired.        So   few   sports    gave  an   opportunity  of  play- 
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ing-  until  one  was  dead  beat.  Rowing  would  do  this,  make  those 
who  took  part  in  it  tired  and  ready  for  bed,  and  in  addition  develop 
wind  and  limb.  There  was  more  in  Mr.  Richmond's  suggestion 
about  the  Northern  Counties  Association  and  a  regatta  than 
appeared  at  first  sight.  If  the  Home  Teachers  could  produce  two 
or  three  crews  of  four  he  had  no  doubt  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  could  guarantee  prizes  and  arrange  a  regatta. 

Swimming.  Those  who  had  not  taught  swimming  to  the  blind 
might  be  glad  of  two  tips  with  regard  to  direction.  In  a  river, 
notice  the  current  and  swim  across  it.  In  a  bath,  listen  to  the 
lap  of  the  water  on  the  sides. 

Stilting.  This  was  another  very  good  sport,  in  which  the 
players,  on  stilts,  try  to  dislodge  their  fellows.  It  was  not  so 
dangerous  a  sport  as  might  be  thought.  The  footrests  of  the 
stilts  should  be  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  feet 
should  not  be  fastened  to  them. 

Hockey.  Played  with  a  basket  ball  and  willows,  bound  three 
abreast,  in  place  of  hockey  sticks.  This  saved  the  shins  of  the 
players  from  hard  knocks. 

Tennis.  The  net  should  be  18  inches  from  the  ground,  instead 
of  touching  the  ground,  and  then  the  game  is  played  under  the 
net,  instead  of  over  it,  on  a  hard  court.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the 
ball  going.  If  the  bell  inside  the  ball  ceases  ringing  it  means  a 
score  of   15. 

Skating.  Blind  persons  can  enjoy  this  sport  by  crossing  hands 
with  a  sighted  person.  He  himself  had  skated  for  hours  without 
anyone  knowing  he  was  blind.  Roller  Skating  was  also  good 
exercise. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy  said  that  it  was  now  possible  to  obtain 
a  special  cricket  ball,  made  of  thick  rubber,  about  the  size  and 
weight  of  an  ordinary  cricket  ball.  It  was  perforated  with  several 
holes  and  had  a  bell  inside.  The  ball  was  produced  at  a  cost  of 
2/6,  and  could  be  obtained  from  the  Eccles  New  Rubber  Company, 
Rubber   Works,    Monton   Road,    Eccles,    nr.    Manchester. 

Mr.  Allison  (Hull)  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Richmond 
and  Mr.  Siddall,  especially  in  reference  to  rowing,  cricket  and 
stilting.  He  welcomed  the  news  about  the  rubber  ball.  As  an 
instance  of  the  need  for  pressing  home  the  idea  of  sports  for  the 
blind,  he  stated  that,  though  he  was  in  the  first  rowing  four  at 
Worcester  College,  the  Hull  Rowing  Club  would  not  even  admit 
him  as  a  member.  Mr.  Allison  also  recommended  tandem  cycling. 
On  the  back  seat  of  a  tandem  a  blind  man  was  as  good  as  a 
sighted   man. 

Mr.    Siddall   then   outlined   the   following  list  of  events  which 
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any   Home  Teacher  could  organise,    and  so  provide  a  full  day's 
programme  of  sports  for  the   blind  : — 

i.    100  yards  handicap. 

2.  High   jump  (the  blind  person  to  place  the  hand  on  the 

cross  bar  first  and    then   retreat  so  many   paces). 

3.  Putting  the  weight. 

4.  Three-legged   race. 

5.  Donkey   races. 

6.  Wheelbarrow   race. 

7.  Sack  race. 

8.  Egg  and  spoon  race. 

These  could  be    so   arranged  as  to  be    satisfactory   from    the 
point  of  view  both  of  the  blind  persons  and  the  spectators. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Scholey  (Hull)  spoke  of  the  football  match  arranged 
between  blind  boys  and  sighted  but  blindfold  scouts. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

[In  January  last,  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  held 
a  successful  Conference  at  Swiss  Cottage,  a  notice  of  which 
appeared  in  this  journal.  During  the  afternoon  session,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology,  the  notes  of  which  we  publish  below.] 

The  Problem  of  New  Industries  for  Blind  Workers. 

The  problem  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  a  mere  economic  survey  of  the  situation  would 
lead  one  to  believe. 

We  are  here,  this  afternoon,  I  feel  convinced  for  one  object 
only — to  help  our  sightless  friends  to  obtain  the  greatest  satis- 
faction from  the  fullest  and  most  useful  lives  which  the  circum- 
stances of  their  disability  permit.  Circumstances,  let  us  remember, 
which  often  render  a  free  movement  full  of  danger  and  a  loved 
one's  smile  for  ever  unknown. 

In  the  realisation  of  this  aim  the  employment  of  the  blind 
plays  a  very  large  part,  since  it  is  only  when  a  person  feels  that  he 
is  doing  his  best  in  a  congenial  occupation  that  a  sound  basis 
is  laid  for  true  citizenship,  the  development  of  the  personality 
and    co-operation    with    others,    both    blind    and    sighted. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  train  and  employ  the  blind  in  a  few 
industries,  which,  although  of  the  more  manual  type,  require  in 
many  cases  considerable  intelligence  and  skill. 

Not  all  of  the  blind  are,  however,  suited  for  these  occupations. 
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Several  harassed  instructors  have  remarked  to  me,  "  Some  people 
think  when  a  man  goes  blind  he  obtains  some  heaven-sent  ability 
for   finger  manipulation  and  basket  making." 

The  blind  institutions  are  also  experiencing  difficulties  in 
employing  the  large  number  of  blind  applying  for  training  and 
work  in  the  staple   industries. 

From  the  business  and  vocational  points  of  view,  therefore, 
the  problem  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  new  industries  has 
forced  itself  on  those  interested  in  their  welfare. 

The  blind  can  obviously  be  introduced  into  industry  in  three 
ways  : — 

(i)  Placing  workers  singly,  or  in  groups,  in  sighted  firms. 
This  is  being  done  with  considerable  success  by  the  Nation- 
al  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Messrs.   Cadbury,   Ltd. 

(2)  Obtaining  sub-contracts  from  firms  for  certain  portions 
of  their  equipment  and  making  the  equipment  in  the  blind 
institution.  An  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  bell  sets 
was  carried  out  by  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Ritchie.  The 
results  obtained  were  encouraging  and  have  been  described 
in  a  recent  publication  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

(3)  Employing  the  blind  in  new  industries.  Some  success  has 
already  been  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  knitting  needles 
and   other   small   articles. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial    Psychology  and  other  bodies  may  be  of  interest. 

In  England  a  large  number  of  firms  have  been  approached, 
and  many  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  this 
work.  A  considerable  number  of  processes  were  carefully 
observed,  and  those  suitable  for  the  blind  (such  as  packing, 
finishing,  machine  feeding,  lathe  work,  etc.)  were  analysed  and 
the  psychological  requirements  determined.  Similar  work  has 
been  done  in  U.S.A.  and  Germany.  A  report  has  been  issued 
by  the  Care  for  the  Disabled  Office  in  Berlin,  dealing  with  122 
processes  in  17  different  industries,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
no  particulars  as  to  the  various  difficulties  encountered  with  the 
totally  and  partially  blind  men  and  women,  and  with  that  most 
important  factor,  the  economic  prospect. 

Having  determined  then  the  type  of  blind  people  who  can  be 
successfully  trained  to  perform  certain  operations,  it  remains  for 
us  to  determine  the  suitable  industries  which  embrace  the  largest 
number  of  these  operations,  so  that  the  maximum  of  blind  workers 
can  be  employed   as  economically  as  possible. 

The  ground  has  at  any  rate  been  cleared  so  that  the  knowledge 
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obtained  from  the  study  of  the  blind  and  of  the  various  processes 
can  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  vocational,  economic 
and    "  mechanical  "    aspects   of  the    problem    of   new   industries. 

A  suggestion  has  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Fox  that  coil 
winding,  as  performed  in  large  electrical  undertakings,  might  be 
one   of   these   suitable   industries. 

It  is,  I  feel,  by  advancing  these  enquiries  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  can  operate  with  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  blind  to  secure  their  happiness,  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 


From  The  Superintendent, 
West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

St.   David's  Hill,   Exeter, 

May  13th,  1930. 
To  the  Editor,   The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
Dear   Madam, 

After  reading-  Miss  Egar's  letter  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  re  visits  of  blind  people  to  the  Zoo,  I  felt 
prompted  to  write  to  you  re  another  important  phase  of  instruction 
which  is  somewhat  neglected  in  many  schools  for  the  blind — that  is, 
regular  visits  to  the  local  museums. 

•  Whilst  I  was  headmaster  at  Preston  Blind  School,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Curator  of  the  Preston  Museum,  we  arranged  a 
course  of  lectures,  at  the  Museum,  on  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and 
Greek  civilisations.  The  children  were  allowed  to  handle  certain 
objects,  some  original,  of  the  various  epochs.  I  remember  how 
thrilled  they  were  when  they  handled  an  original  clay  block,  on 
which  was  recorded  many  events  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ! 

In  addition  to  these  lectures,  the  Curator  gave  them  several  on 
11  The  Bird  Life  of  Lancashire  ";  again  the  children  were  allowed 
to  handle  the  birds.  To  see  the  reverence  with  which  the  totally 
blind  handled  the  various  exhibits  was  an  education,  and  proved 
the  extreme  pleasure  they  felt  in  participating?,  in  knowledge 
hitherto  withheld  from  them. 

The  essays  written  after  each  lecture  were  extremely  good, 
and  showed  that  not  even  the  smallest  detail  was  missed.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  one  of  the  essays  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  it  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  as  all  institution  life  is  inevitably  extremely 
narrow,  I  think  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  visit  local 
museums,  zoos,  and  places  of  interest,  in  order  to  widen  the 
children's  outlook   in   every   possible   direction. 
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In  these  respects  I  envy  the  London  schools,  who  are  blessed 
with   such   rich   materials  for  regular  visits. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.    W.    NORTHCOMBE. 


[The   following   essay   was    written    by   a   girl   fifteen   years   old, 
whose  visual  acuity  is  6/36.] 

Our  Trip  to  the  Museum. 

On  Monday  afternoon  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  museum.  The  latter  is  in  the  heart  of  Preston,  and 
contains  relics  of  all  shapes,    sizes  and  ages. 

The  Curator,  being  a  man  of  generous  nature,  kindly  offered 
to  instruct  us  a  little  on  various  things  we  saw  and  felt.  On 
arriving  we  were  shown  into  a  large  room  ;  here  chairs  were  set 
out  and  a  kind  of  dais,  on  which  were  several  weird-looking 
objects. 

The  Curator  began  by  telling  us  of  prehistoric  times,  which 
means  the  time  before  men  began  to  write  history  books.  First 
came  the  "  Ice  Age,"  when  England  was  joined  on  to  France. 
All  the  Northern  part  of  Europe  was  then  a  great  mass  of  ice. 
At  this  period,  the  native  of  Britain  lived  more  or  less  as  the 
Eskimo  of  to-day;  hunting  the  same  animals  and  fish,  and  using 
the  same  manners  and  customs.  All  this  was  ten  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

We  now  pass  over  a  period  of  four  thousand  years,  and  come 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "  Stone  Age,"  which  is  so  called  because 
the  people  of  that  time  used  weapons  and  implements  made  of 
stone.  The  Curator  now  turned  to  the  dais  and  showed  us  a 
large  hammer  head,  fashioned  after  much  the  same  style  of  those 
of  to-day.  A  large  hole  had  been  made  in  the  centre,  through 
which  the  shaft  protruded.  It  was  thick  and  broad,  and  was 
I  suppose  used  for  many  different  things.  We  were  also  shown 
two  chisels,  these,  as  may  be  expected  from  their  substance,  were 
heavy.  At  one  end  they  were  broad  and  thick,  but  at  the  opposite 
end  they  tapered  away  to  a  knife-edge.  These,  I  presume,  were 
used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  chisels  of  to-day.  Then  we  saw 
a  small  triangular-shaped  piece  of  flint,  which  was  used  for 
making  drawings  on  the  sides  of  caves. 

We  now  leave  the  "  Stone  Age  "  and  pass  over  another  two 
thousand  years,  until  we  arrive  at  the  "  Bronze  Age."  This  is 
the  time  when  man  began  to  use  bronze.  Our  friend,  the  Curator, 
now  showed  us  two  spear  heads.  They  were  shaped  like  a  leaf, 
but  had  a  raised  line  up  the  centre.     These  spears,  to  an  inexperi- 
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cnced  eye,  would  only  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  waste  bronze,  but  to  the 
expert  they  are  of  great  value.  From  out  of  a  glass  case  the 
Curator  now  brought  an  old  earthenware  jar  or  basin,  containing 
some  ashes  and  bits  of  burnt  wood.  There  are  two  reasons 
given  as  to  what  these  ashes  were.  For  instance,  it  is  quite 
likely  they  were  the  remains  of  a  meal;  but  then  again  they  may 
be  the  remains  of  some  person.  For  we  must  remember  in  those 
days  people  were  not  buried  in  the  same  way  as  people  of  to-day, 
but  were  burnt,  and  then  the  ashes  were  buried ;  but  as  the  Curator 
says,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

Many  of  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  were  found  in 
and  around  Preston. 

The  Curator  also  mentioned  some  skulls  of  old  men  and  young 
women,  which  were  excavated  during  the  construction  of  the 
docks ;  but  as  the  lower  parts  were  missing,  and  they  looked 
rather  grotesque,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  see  them. 
It  is  thought  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  site  on  which  the 
Preston  Docks  are  now  situated  was  then  a  forest,  with  the 
river  running  through  the  centre ;  also  that  people  lived  there. 
Owing  to  some  storm,  or  flood,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  trees,  because  one  of  the  first  things  which 
happens  when  a  person  drowns  is  the  head  becomes  severed  from 
the  body. 

During  the  building  of  the  docks,  two  canoes  were  excavated. 
These  were  in  nearly  air-tight  cases.  They  were  really  the  trunks 
of  "trees,  with  the  inside  burnt  out.  The  Curator  also  pointed  out 
large  holes  in  the  bodies,  which  were  due  to  them  being  buried 
so  long,  and  then  being  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the  left-hand  case 
was  the  part  of  the  vertebrae  of  a  Killer  Whale.  These,  we  were 
informed,  have  long  been  extinct. 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock,  and  after  being  promised 
another   visit,   we  commenced   our  journey  back   to    School. 


Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 

Zoshigaya,  Koishikawa, 
Tokyo,   Japan, 

April  yth,   1930. 
Hon.    Editor, 

Miss  K.   Cramp, 

Teacher  of  the   Blind. 
Dear  Madam, 

Excuse  me  for  being  such  a  bad  correspondent.  From  your 
periodicals  I  believe  that  your  work  is  making  steady  progress 
in   promoting  the   real    welfare  of  the  blind   citizens.      Now   you 
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will  allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Machida,  former  principal  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  figures, 
not  only  in  Japan,  but  also  in  the  world's  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  if  you  read  this  short  life  of  Mr.  Machida,  which 
1  beg  you  to  put  in  your  periodical. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  work, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Umaji  Akiba,  Director. 

Mr.  Noribumi  Machida,  of  Glorious  Memory. 

By  Umaji  Akiba. 

Mr.  Noribumi  Machida,  former  Principal  of  the  Tokyo  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  born  in  the  Samurai-family  of  Tsuchiura-hau 
(Ibaragi  Prefecture);  and  educated  at  the  Tokyo  Normal  School 
when  he  was  young.  After  the  graduation  from  the  school  he 
was  appointed  Principal  of  Middle  Schools  or  of  Normal  Schools. 
Then  he  became  the  first  director  of  the  Language  School  in 
Formosa.  When  he  returned  to  Tokyo  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  the  Higher  Normal  School  and  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Normal 
School.  In  the  43rd  year  of  Meiji  (1910)  he  became  the  principal 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  when  this  school  was  newly 
founded,  and  he  began  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  Japan  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  was  started  about 
the  same  time  as  the  general  education  of  the  seeing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  and  Mr.  Shimpachi  Konishi,  pioneer 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  met  with  difficult  problems, 
but  he  did  his  best  to  fulfil  his  responsible  task.  It  being  found  out 
that  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  teaching  the  blind  and 
deaf  together  in  one  school,  the  separation  of  the  two  was  carried 
out.  Mr.  Konishi  remained  as  the  Director  of  the  Tokyo  School 
for  the  Deaf,  while  Mr.  Machida  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Tokyo  Blind  School,  newly  built  in  Zoshigaya,  Koishikawa, 
Tokyo.  In  those  days  the  education  of  the  blind  was  in  a  primi- 
tive state,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Konishi 's  great  effort,  when  compared 
with  that  education  in  Europe  and  America.  When  Mr.  Machida 
became  Principal  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  he  wanted 
to  develop  the  education  of  the  blind  to  a  higher  degree  and  felt 
the  importance  of  introducing  the  education  in  foreign  countries 
to  Japan,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  translating  the  English 
and  German  literature  on  this  subject  into  Japanese.  When  young 
he  learned  English  from  Mr.  Shimpachi  Seki,  and  later  the 
German  language  too.  He  never  gave  up  language  study,  even 
when  he  was  very  old,  and  always  engaged  himself  in  the  hard 
task  of  translation  for  many  years,  his  effort  amounting  to  the 
bulky  volume  of  translation.     This  is  the  only  literature  in  Japan 
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with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  perhaps  the 
immortal  work  left  by  Mr.  Machida.  The  older  he  grew  the  more 
energy  he  acquired,  and  he,  at  the  age  of  70,  was  stronger  than 
ordinary  young  men,  but  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  autumn  of  1927 
and  was  confined  to  bed  for  more  than  a  year.  Though  his  health 
seemed  to  be  restored  for  some  time  during  that  period,  the 
disease  was  on  the  advancing  hand,  so  he  retired  from  his  post 
in  March,   1929,  to  have  a  complete  rest. 

But  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1929,  he  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  74,  to  the  grief  of  all  who  knew  him.  Those  who  were 
educated  by  him  and  the  Stall  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 
planned  memorial  work  in  his  honour,  and  decided  on  the  erec- 
tion of  his  bronze  bust  in  the  school  yard.  His  bust  was  carved 
by  an  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Mizutani,  and  was  beautifully  erected 
in  front  of  the  school.  The  unveiling  ceremony  was  successfully 
held  on  the  26th  of  January  last. 

He  had  a  strong  will  and  was  very  diligent.  His  be- 
haviour was  strict  and  he  hated  vanity.  He  was  indeed  a  re- 
spectable personality,  rarely  found  in  this  world  of  to-day.  His 
strong  will  could  not  be  changed  once  he  made  up  his  mind.  In 
fact,  what  he  accomplished  during  his  life  of  74  years  was  due 
to  his  iron  will.  Remember  how  diligently  he  was  studying  at  the 
age  of  over  70  years.  For  many  years  he  never  neglected  a  day 
to  keep  two  diaries,  one  private  and  one  for  the  school.  These 
were  the  outcome  of  his  indefatigable  will.  Indeed  he  had  done 
what  he  was  to  do  and  acted  as  he  willed  throughout  his  life-Live 
of  glory. 

MIDLAND  COMPETITION  FESTIVAL. 

The  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
entered  for  several  classes  in  the  recent  Midland  Competition 
Festival,  held  in  Birmingham  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  choirs  are  not  allowed  to  compete  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  Section,  but  only  in  open  classes.  One  of  the  classes 
is  the  "  Honours  Section,"  for  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  which  only  choirs  holding  Honour  Certificates  in  recent  years 
are  allowed  to  compete.  This  is  the  highest  award  in  the  Festival ; 
the  winning  choir  holds  the  "  Mary  Wakefield  Shield  "  for  a 
year.  On  two  previous  occasions,  the  School  has  held  this  trophy. 
Sir  Richard  Terry  was  the  Adjudicator,  and  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  choir,  thus  : — 

11  Bright  and  alert — full  of  life  and  energy,  but  without  losing 
anything  of  refinement.  Fine  broad  phrasing,  quite  an  infectious 
lilt  and   swing.       A  wonderful  ensemble  for   sightless  children." 
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A  choir  of  girls  under  nineteen  years  of  age  were  also  entered 
and  took  the  first  position.  The  adjudication  of  this  class  con- 
cluded with  the  remark  : — "  An  almost  perfect  bit  of  ensemble 
singing." 

The  pupils  also  entered  for  solo  singing,  country  dancing, 
piano  playing,  and  elocution,  and  secured  good  points  in  each 
class.  The  country  dancing  won  an  Honour  Certificate,  and 
high  praise  was  given  for  the  musical  interpretation  of  the  dances. 

To  enter  blind  pupils  for  elocution  was  an  experiment,  as  there 
is  much  difficulty  to  be  overcome;  the  result  was  pleasing  and 
encouraging.  There  were  forty-two  entrants  in  this  class,  in- 
cluding the  blind  entrants.  One  of  these  secured  the  ninth  place 
and  the  other  two  tied  for  the  tenth  place.  The  adjudicator  bade 
the  pupils  "  work  on,"  as  the  results  were  promising ;  the  phrasing 
and  enunciation  were  specially  commended. 


MISSION    TO   THE    BLIND    OF    BURMA. 
Extract  from  Jottings  from  the  Front,  April,  1930. 

S.    Michael's   (Fr.   Jackson). 

"  We  had  a  secular  play  on  the  night  of  Epiphany,  produced 
entirely  by  the  boys  themselves.  It  was  very  well  done.  I  was 
struck  anew  by   the  fact  of  the  racial  levity  of  the  Burman. 

11  I  made  a  journey  to  Moulmein  this  week,  and  having  now 
no  free  first-class  railway  pass  went  second  class.  Actually  the 
sleeping  part  of  it  is  nothing  to  make  a  song  about,  though  the 
sitting  about  is  a  good  deal  less  comfortable.  But,  of  course,  it 
is  the  company  that  is  different.  One  of  the  reserved  passengers — 
an  Indian — had  so  violent  a  quarrel  with  the  porter  that  the  police 
came  along  and  removed  his  luggage  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
lock-up. 

"  We  have  got  in  hand  the  new  setting  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
i.e.,  the  adaptation  of  the  Burmese  to  the  very  oldest  plainsong 
setting  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  Church  since  the  time  of  S. 
Gregory. 

11  The   President   of   Finance   Committee   speaking   at   the   '  At 
Home  '  at  Kemendine  said  : — 

"  Father  Jackson  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  on  an  average 
one  blind  boy  per  week  during  the  last  few  months,  owing  to  lack 
of  accommodation,  and  so  we  feel  the  time  has  come  to  extend 
our  premises,  which  will  cost  us  about  £3,500. 

Wm.    Neill  &    Sons,    Printers,   93    Mornington    St.,    Manchester,    S.E. 
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[The  following-  article  is  republished  from  the  July  number  of  The 
New  Beacon,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor. 

The  June  issue  of  that  magazine  contains  a  paragraph  headed 
Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  following  statement  : — "  At  the  age  of  20  every 
blind  person  is  entitled  to  a  state  pension  of  17s.  6d.,  together 
with  a  subsidy  of  25  per  cent,  on  his  earnings  up  to  a  certain 
amount."] 

HELPING   THE   BLIND. 

By  W.  M.  Stone. 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  first  number  of  The  New  Beacon 
there  was  an  expression  that  so  pleased  me  that  I  almost  borrowed 
it  for  the  title  of  this  brief  and  non-contentious  article.  It  was 
11  amiable  sentimentalism."  I  could  not  get  the  words  out  of 
my  mind  for  days  and  found  myself  muttering  them  on  many 
occasions.  But  perhaps  the  title  I  have  chosen  will  do  well 
enough. 

There   has  been  a  tremendous  lot  of  helping  the   blind   since 
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Valentine  Haiiy  began  it.  More  than  a  hundred  years  of  it, 
and  one  wants  to  know  what  has  been  the  result  of  it  all.  Amiable 
sentimentalism  has  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  past  and 
perhaps  has  been  necessary  :  it  still,  unfortunately,  plays  a  large 
part  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  and  is  even  dangerous.  1 
do  not  want  to  give  offence  and  so  I  will  not  particularise,  but 
some  recent  appeals  seem  to  me  to  be  pure  amiable  sentiment- 
alism and  I  lament  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  helping 
at  all  to  a  solution  of  the  real  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted, but  are  a  hindrance  because  they  are  directing  attention 
to  the  wrong  issues.  What  is  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve 
— those  of  us  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  blind?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  wireless,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  literature;  it  is  simply 
how  can  we  secure  them  independence  and  free  living. 

Work  for  the  blind  is  of  three  kinds.  First,  there  is  the 
care  and  education  of  the  young;  secondly,  there  is  employment; 
and  thirdly,  the  welfare  of  the  aged  and  the  unemployable.  Of 
these  the  first  and  last  present  no  problem.  Children  of  a  tender 
age,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  must  be  cared  for.  There  is  ample 
provision  for  that.  The  education  of  those  of  School  age  presents 
no  problem  in  itself.  We  now  know  that  blind  children  can 
be  educated  quite  as  readily  and  to  the  same  extent  as  seeing 
children.  There  is  no  problem  associated  with  higher  education 
or  industrial  training,  that  is,  no  inherent  problem.  The  care 
and  welfare  of  the  aged  and  the  unemployable  no  longer  is  a 
problem.  Provision  is  made  for  them  and  though  it  may  not 
always  be  adequate  machinery  for  making  it  adequate  exists 
and  eventually  will  function.  The  real  problem  lies  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  capable  :  "  What  am  I  to  do  when  I  leave 
School?  "  ask  my  clever  children.  "  What  am  I  to  do  now  that 
I  have  lost  my  sight?  "  asked  a  young  University  student  of  me 
the  other  day.  "  What  can  I  do  to  earn  my  own  living?  "  was 
the  question  put  by  a  young  bank  clerk.  "  Doctors  tell  me  that 
I  shall  lose  my  sight.  I  can  carry  on  for  a  little  longer  but  soon 
must  give  up  my  work.  What  am  I  to  do  then?  "  This  was 
asked  of  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  young  schoolmaster. 

What  are  the  careers  open  to  the  blind?  They  are  lament- 
ably few,  and  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  do  not  need  to  be 
told  them.  Workshop  employment  is  the  principal.  But  most 
of  our  Workshops  are  full  and  demands  for  admission  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  Goods  manufactured  can  with  difficulty  be 
disposed  of  and  if  every  worker  produced  to  his  full  capacity 
the  difficulty  would  be  further  increased.  In  the  past  fifty  years 
only  three  new  employments  have  been  discovered,  in  spite  of 
innumerable    investigations,    and   these    are   not   generally    estab- 
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lished.      The   Report  of  the   League   of  Nations  gives   us   no  en- 
couragement— we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  our  neighbours. 

Home  Workers'  schemes  are  good  as  affording  relief  to  our 
Workshops,  but  the  difficulty  of  disposal  is  as  acute  as  in  Work- 
shops. In  spite  of  rationalization  I  believe  we  have  reached  and 
indeed  gone  beyond  the  limit  of  industrial  possibilities  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  look  in  other  directions  for  suitable  careers. 
But  all  the  same,  as  matters  are  at  present,  a  sensible  blind  person 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  admission  to  a  Workshop) — there  at 
least    he  will  find   security. 

The  musical  profession  is  under  a  cloud ;  massage  is  still 
precarious  and  can  only  be  for  the  few;  teaching  is  to  be  avoided 
because  most  of  our  schools  have  no  use  for  blind  teachers;  the 
law  is  only  for  persons  in  very  favourable  circumstances  and  the 
Church  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  career.  Let  me  add  that 
'  typewriting  and  telephony  have  not  been  very  fruitful. 

All  this  does  not  sound  very  hopeful  and  indeed,  unless  there 
is  a  change  of  outlook  and  plan,  I  don't  think  the  prospects  are 
very  hopeful — that  is  for  the  capable  blind.  The  incapable  are 
quite  all  right  and  as  matters  are  tending  it  will  be  better  soon 
to  be  incapable   than  capable. 

The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  has  a  plan  which  I  believe 
will  help  to  solve  this  difficulty  of  employment.  It  is  not  original, 
but  it  possesses  some  new  features.  In  its  simple  form  it  is 
that  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  one  pound  a  week — to  be 
regarded  as  a  handicap  or  compensatory  allowance — should  be 
made  to  every  adult  blind  person,  employable  or  unemployable. 
Whether  this  should  be  paid  by  the  state  or  by  the  municipality, 
whether  there  should  be  a  means  test  and  other  details  are  of 
no  consequence  just  now.  It  is  the  principle  of  what  has  been 
called  a  "  handicap  allowance  "  that  I  am  thinking  about.  I 
believe  that  with  such  an  allowance  many  young  blind  persons 
could  embark  on  careers  not  now  attempted  and  that  many  more 
could  be  successful  in  careers  that  are,  under  present  circum- 
stances, with  difficulty  remunerative.  It  is  extremely  hard  for 
young  musicians,  no  matter  what  their  abilities  are,  to  establish 
themselves.  The  handicap  allowance  would  be  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  I  can  foresee  many  blind  persons  entering  upon 
careers  that  are  now  impossible  just  for  the  want  of  this  support. 
There  have  been  cases  of  young  men  succeeding  in  commercial 
life  and  there  have  been  cases  of  failures.  But  in  the  latter  cases 
the  failures  have  not  been  due  to  not  making  an  income,  but  to  not 
making  a  sufficient  income.  With  the  addition  of  this  "  handicap 
allowance  "  the  failures  would  probably  have  been  turned  into 
successes.     It  is  with  the  greatest  hesitation  that  I  now  encourage 
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any  boy  or  girl  to  think  of  a  University  education.  For  twenty 
years  there  has  not  been  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  young 
people  going  from  my  School  to  a  Scottish  University,  but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  work,  when  a  University  Degree  has  been 
obtained,  is  a  very  serious  one.  With  a  handicap  allowance 
more  avenues  would  be  opened.  Journalism,  authorship,  the 
teaching  of  languages  are  quite  possible  vocations  if  the  person 
is  not  entirely  dependent  on  them. 

This  scheme  finds  favour  in  Scotland,  but,  so  far,  little  in 
England.  The  English  Advisory  Committee  has  yet  to  be  con- 
verted. It  gives  as  reasons  for  its  disapproval  that  (i)  it  would 
rob  the  blind  of  all  initiative  and  undermine  their  morale  and  (2) 
that  it  would  be  very  costly. 

The  first  reason  is  a  mere  opinion  and  savours  of  a  cliche.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  was  the  argument  used  thirty 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Ben  Purse  and  his  friends  were  urging  state 
assistance.  It  is  the  argument  that  has  been  used  against  every 
social  reform.  It  may  quite  as  easily  be  contended  that  it  would 
enable  the  blind  to  show  initiative  and  would  raise  their  morale 
and  indeed  I  do  most  seriously  contend  this.  What  the  blind 
suffer  from  in  morale  is  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  the  want 
of  security.  There  can  be  no  initiative  without  some  sort  of 
support  and  it  is  just  this  help  I  want  to  give.  If  the  argument 
were  true  the  most  initiative  would  be  shown  by  those  who  have 
least  support,  but  this  is  known  not  to  be  the  case.  A  weak- 
stemmed  plant  will  show  initiative  and  will  climb  to  a  great 
height  if  it  is  given  a  support  on  which  to  cling. 

The  scheme  would  not  really  be  costly.  There  is  no  doubt 
more  money  would  be  required  at  first,  but  eventually  I  believe 
less  money  would  be  involved  than  now  because  more  people 
would  be  able  to  lead  independent  lives.  And  the  money  would 
not  all  be  new  money.  It  would  not  mean  an  additional  £1  per 
week  per  head.  The  great  majority  of  the  blind  are  of  pension- 
able age  and  receive  from  the  State  already  10s.  a  week,  and  the 
English  Advisory  Committee  wants  the  pensionable  age  reduced 
to  forty  years.  A  grant  of  £2.0  per  head  is  being  paid  in  respect 
of  Workshop  employees  and  many  Local  Authorities  pay  an 
additional  per  capita  grant  of  from   10s.   to  15s.  per  head. 

If  the  handicap  allowance  were  paid  by  the  State  there  would 
be  a  relief  to  Local  Authorities,  but  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  these  Authorities  augmenting  the  grant  in  the  case  of 
the  aged,  infirm  and  unemployable.  The  English  Advisory  Com- 
mittee gives  its  approval  to  those  Authorities  which  have  made 
generous  provision  for  this  class  and  urges  other  Authorities  to 
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do  likewise.  It  is  indeed  well  that  the  poorest  of  the  blind  should 
be  well  cared  for,  but  if  a  grant  is  to  be  made  only  to  the  in- 
capable that  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  a  premium  on  incapacity. 

Dr.  Ritchie  is  also  among  the  critics.  In  his  book  "  Concern- 
ing the  Blind,"  which  every  self-respecting  person  is  at  present 
reading,  he  makes  the  following  comments  and  displays  rather 
less  than  his  usual  intelligence.  "  If  the  Committee  are  right," 
he  says,  "  in  thinking  that  the  grant  would  restrict  Workshop 
employment  they  would  seem  to  be  arguing  against  their  own 
proposal,  for  although  the  removal  of  the  semi-competent  from 
the  shops  would  be  a  relief  to  the  management  it  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  It  is  better  that  the  blind  should 
contribute  to  their  own  livelihood,  even  when  the  proportion  is 
small."  But  the  intention  of  the  Committee  is  not  primarily  to 
restrict  Workshop  employment,  but  to  enable  those  who  are  not 
suitable  for   it  to  find  work  elsewhere. 

Many  of  those  who  are  classed  as  incompetent  are  only  so 
because  they  are  set  to  do  work  for  which  they  are  not  suited. 
If  our  Workshops  were  large  enough  to  admit  all  the  competent 
and  had  work  for  them  to  do  and  still  had  room  for  the  incom- 
petent there  might  be  more  to  be  said  for  Dr.  Ritchie's  view. 
As  it  is,  that  is  not  the  case,  and  the  employment  of  every  incom- 
petent man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  competent  is  an  act  of  injustice, 
is  bad  economics  and  bad  for  the  cause  of  the  blind.  At  any 
rate,  as  Dr.  Ritchie  well  knows,  this  restriction  of  our  Workshops 
for  the  capable  is  actually  taking  place  and  the  Ministry  only 
sanctions  for  employment  those  who  have  satisfactorily  gone 
through  a  course  of  training  and  show  that  they  have  adequate 
earning  power.  The  handicap  allowance  would  help  many  who 
are  not  gifted  with  nimble  fingers  to  find  other  means  of  work. 
Many  of  our  own  school  children,  quite  clever  children,  are  un- 
suitable for  industrial  work,  and  if  put  into  Workshops  would 
be  unhappy  and  would  not  do  good  work  there.  What  am  I 
to  do  with  them?  It  is  for  them  I  plead,  and  I  am  not  pleading 
as  a  novice,  but  as  one  who  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  at 
this  work.  Dr.  Ritchie  says,  also,  that  abolition  of  the  payments 
known  as  augmentation  would  almost  certainly  follow.  Why 
should  it?  Almost  exactly  the  same  amount  as  this  allowance 
is  being  paid  now  in  Government  grants  and  Local  Authority 
contributions  (in  Scotland  at  any  rate)  and  augmentation  has  not 
ceased.  Indeed,  in  a  later  part  of  his  book,  Dr.  Ritchie  makes 
a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  increased  public  assistance  has  not 
diminished  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  apparently  has  stimulated 
them. 

I   want   people  to  think   this   scheme  out   and   not   to  dismiss 
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it  with  outworn  arguments  about  the  morale  of  the  blind.  Such 
arguments  are  tainted  with  "  amiable  sentimentalism."  Details 
of  the  scheme  may  be  found  in  the  published  Reports  of  the 
Scottish  Advisory  Committee.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  scheme, 
but  I  share  some  responsibility  for  it.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  one 
way  out  of  our  difficulties.  So  many  problems  have  been  solved — 
the  question  of  type,  the  supply  of  literature,  the  education  of 
children,  the  care  of  the  aged.  The  one  great  question  remaining 
is  employment  and  that  too  can  be  solved  by  the  granting  of  a 
handicap  allowance.  But  amiable  sentimentalism  has  no  part 
to  play ;  it  merely  leads  away  from  what  is  fundamental. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

School  Teachers'  Examination,    1930. 

The  twenty-second  Examination  of  the  College  was  held  on 
3rd  and  4th  June  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
N.W.3. 

Fourteen  candidates  sat,  eight  women  and  six  men.  Three 
were  re-entrants  from  last  year.  Thirteen  were  awarded  the  cer- 
tificate. The  candidates  on  the  whole  show  promise  and  the  work 
was  well  prepared. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  indicated 
after  each  name. 

Blake,   Mr.    M.    R.    S.    (4).  King,  Mr.  R.  C.  (3). 

Cole,  Miss  R.   (3).  Lloyd,  Mr.   A.   (1). 

Cunningham,   Miss  A.   (3).  Morgan,    Mr.    A.    W.     (2). 

Elton,   Miss  R.   C.   (4).  Reid,   Miss  H.    B.    (4). 

Getcliffe,  Mr.  E.   H.  (7).  Robertson,    Miss   M.    W.    (3). 

Habgood,    Miss  N.    (2).  Thomas,   Miss  M.   (3). 
Homer,  Miss  G. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1930. 

The  eighth  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate 
was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester  and  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  20th,   21st  and  22nd  May,    1930. 

One    hundred    and    eight   candidates    entered    for    the    exam- 
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ination,  of  whom  107  presented  themselves,  and  39  of  these 
were  re-entrants,  live  of  whom  had  previously  obtained  the 
certificate. 

Seventy  certificates  have  been  granted,  this  being  a  higher 
average  than  in  previous  years ;  24  of  these  are  in  respect  of 
re-entrants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates;  the  number 
of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after 
each    name  : — 


Abberton,  Miss  M.  (2). 
Ackland,    Miss   M.    F.    (3). 
Adams,    Miss    W.    L.    (2). 
Alcorn,   Miss   E.  J.  C.   (6). 
Andrews,    Miss   D.    E.    (2). 
Armitage,  Miss  E.  (6). 
Atkins,   Miss  M.    M.   (2). 
Atkinson,    Miss   V.    M. 
Baskett,  Miss  D.  E.  (3). 
Heaven,   Miss  A.   I.    (1). 
Best,  Miss  E.   (3). 
Bradley,   Miss    M.    (1). 
Bremner,   Mr.   W.    (1). 
Brown,   Miss  D.   M.   (2). 
Burder,   Miss   D.   M.   R.   (3). 
Burridge,   Miss  N.   F.   (1). 
Butcher,    Miss    E.    M.    (3). 
Chapman,  Miss  E.  J.  (1). 
Cuming,    Miss   W.    (3). 
Cunningham,    Miss  A.    (2). 
Davies,   Miss  D.   M. 
Davies,    Miss  G.   G.    (1). 
Donaldson,   Mr.   A.   (2). 
Downing,   Miss  P.   (1). 
Dunsford,   Miss   M.  J.   (4). 
Duthie,    Miss   D.    C.    (4). 
Fairhurst,   Miss   D.   (5). 
Furlong,  Miss  M.  P.  (1). 
Greaves,    Miss    F.    E.    (3). 
Halliwell,  Miss  C.  (2). 
Hobbs,  Miss  M.   L.   (7). 
Hurdman    Miss    E.    (2). 
Jeffs,   Mr.   B.   (2). 
Kinns,   Miss   I.    G.   (3). 
Knapp,    Mrs.    H.    M.    (2). 


Lewis,  Miss  E.  (2). 
McDearmid,  Miss  M.  L.  (4). 
Macklin,   Miss  E. 
Meen,   Miss  C.   P.   (2). 
Moore,  Miss  K.  B. 
Moore,   Miss  L.   M.   (1). 
Morriston,  Mr.    F.    F.  (3). 
Moss,    Miss   K.    M.    (1). 
Myers,    Miss   E.    M.    C.    (7). 
Nattrass,   Miss  N.   (6). 
Palmer,  Mrs.    H.   I.   (3). 
Paterson,    Miss   M.    I.    (4). 
Peat,    Mr.    James    (1). 
Perkins,    Miss    M.    H.    (1). 
Pollock,  Mr.   A.   (3). 
Ray,    Mrs.    F.    (2). 
Relph,   Mrs.   E.   (1). 
Rippon,    Miss    E.    (2). 
Salmon,    Miss    A.    (2). 
Saunders,    Mr.    S.    M.    (3). 
Shannon,    Miss   D.    L.    (4). 
Shepherd,    Miss   L.    E.   (3). 
Sparrow,   Miss  E.    (6). 
Steele,    Miss   M.    K.    (4). 
Stell,   Miss  M.   (5). 
Sugden,    Miss    E.    (1). 
Taggart,    Miss    A.    M.    (3). 
Taws,    Miss  M.    D.    (4). 
Thomas,    Miss    C.    C.    (2). 
Thomas,    Miss    M.    R.    (2) 
Thompson,   Miss  K.   M.   (4). 
Tremble,    Miss    J.    (1). 
Warren,    Miss   E.    (1). 
Whitfield,    Miss   G.    F.    M.    (. 
Williams,    Miss    E.    M.    (4). 
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The  annual  Competition  for  the  E.  D.  MacGregor  Prize 
was  eondueted  by  the  Examiners  for  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  A.  Cunningham, 
of  Chorleywood   College. 


[In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wireless  sets  obtained  from  the  funds 
resulting  from  the  national  appeal  are  at  last  being  distributed 
among  the  blind,  the  moment  is  opportune  for  publishing  the 
following  paper,  which  was  read  at  a  Home  Teachers'  confer- 
ence last  autumn.  We  hope  that  Home  Teachers  will  study 
it  carefully  and  will  read  it  to  listeners  who  are  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  profit  by  its  advice.] 

HINTS  ON  WIRELESS  RECEIVING  SET 
MAINTENANCE. 

By  J.  E.  Kemp. 

Outline. — Faults  in  Sets. — How  to  diagnose  and  rectify  them. 

The  order   in  which   they  are   most  likely  to  be  found. 
i.      High  Tension   Battery. 

2.  Low  Tension  Battery. 

3.  Valves. 

4.  Aerial  and  Earth  Systems. 

5.  Telephones. 

I  am  feeling  somewhat  nervous,  because  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  speaking  on  wireless  subjects  to  people  who,  I  understand, 
know  practically  nothing  about  wireless.  In  one  way  it  is  an 
advantage  when  the  speaker  is  told  that  the  audience  knows  very 
little  about  a  subject.  It  forces  him  to  be  clear  and  to  go  into 
some  detail.  To  most  people  the  wireless  set  is  a  mystery  box 
which  gives  out  music.  It  goes  wrong,  and  ceases  to  provide 
entertainment,  and  you  want  me  to  tell  you  which  part  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  what  you  can  do  to  rectify  matters. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  mostly  to  the  valve  set,  because 
I  believe  the  crystal  set  to  be  dying  out.  The  valve  set  is  the 
set  of  the  future.  From  my  experience  I  have  found  that  when 
a  set  goes  wrong  the  cause  is  attributable  to  certain  parts  of 
the  set  in  the  order  given  in  my  outline  above.  You  go  to  the 
set.  It  is  absolutely  dumb.  You  wonder  where  to  look  for  the 
fault.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  the  cause  in  valve  sets  is  to 
be  found  in  the  High  Tension  Battery. 
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The  High  Tension  Battery  provides  power  for  the  valve  and 
loud  speaker  or  telephones.  The  H.T.  battery  in  general  use 
consists  of  a  series  of  Leclanchc  cells  in  a  box  marked  —  at  one 
end  and  +  at  the  other  ( —  standing  for  negative  and  +  for 
positive).  You  have  no  means  of  telling  the  exact  condition  of 
this  battery  without  a  volt-meter,  which  is  a  fairly  costly  in- 
strument. If  you  use  a  very  cheap  one,  costing  about  3/6,  it  is 
likely  that  you  will  yourself  short  circuit  the  battery.  But  I  can 
give  you  two  practical   tests  which  will  be  of  service. 

1.  Put  the  headphones  on.  Take  the  plug  from  the  H.T. 
battery  and  put  it  in  again.  If  there  is  a  loud  "  click  "  in  the 
headphones  the   H.T.   battery  is   not  too  bad. 

2.  If  you  are  supersensitive — and  I  am  told  that  the 
blind  are  supersensitive — do  not  try  this  experiment.  Other- 
wise wet  the  first  finger  in  each  hand  and  place  them  on  the 
negative  and  positive  of  the  H.T.  battery,  and  you  will  feel 
the  voltage  in  the  form  of  a  mild  shock.  The  voltage  will  not 
often  exceed  100,  so  you  will  do  yourself  more  good  than 
harm. 

These  are  the  only  two  ways  of  testing  whether  the  H.T. 
battery  is  down  without  technical  instruments  and  some  technical 
knowledge. 

The  Low  Tension  Battery.  The  next  part  in  the  order  in 
which  the  trouble  is  likely  to  be  found  is  the  L.T.  battery. 
This  is  an  accumulator  of  celluloid  or  glass,  containing  two  different 
kinds  of  plates,  one  a  lead  grid  and  the  other  a  lead  grid  with 
peroxide  of  lead  pressed  in.  The  latter  becomes  plum-coloured 
in  use.  Usually  these  are  two-volt  accumulators  and  you  cannot 
tell  whether  the  charge  is  up  or  down  without  a  volt-meter  or  a 
hydrometer.  The  L.T.  battery  supplies  the  current  for  the  fila- 
ment of  the  valve  and  makes  it  glow. 

To  decide  in  a  practical  way  whether  the  battery  is  up  or 
down  leave  the  set  on  for  a  time.  Then  put  your  hand  on  the 
valve.  If  it  is  warm,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  either  the 
L.T.  battery  or  the  valve.  The  appearance  of  the  plates  will 
tell  you  a  lot.  They  should  be  grey  and  dark  plum-coloured  in 
alternate  strips.  Sometimes  the  plates  are  covered  with  a  white 
deposit.  This  means  that  sulphation  has  taken  place.  If  sulpha- 
tion  has  taken  place,  the  battery  will  not  serve  you  long.  It 
should  be  washed  out  and  fresh  acid  put  in.  Do  not  put  fancy 
compositions  into  batteries.      They  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Valve.  If  you  have  not  detected  anything  wrong  with 
the  H.T.  Battery  or  the  L.T.  Battery  you  should  next  suspect 
the  valves.     The  valve  consists  of  three  elements  : — 
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i.      Filament. 

2.  Grid. 

3.  Plate. 

The  following  diagram   illustrates   roughly   the   principle. 


Plate    

Grid   wmwm 

Filament  — 


Headphones 


LI  Battery  -  L.J  J  KT  Battery 


When  any  metal  is  made  red  hot  it  sends  out  a  stream  of 
negative  electrons.  The  filament  is  heated  by  the  L.T.  battery. 
It  sends  out  negative  electrons  which  are  attracted  by  the  positive 
electrons  of  the  plate.  The  grid  opens  and  closes  the  path. 
As  the  signal  comes  through  the  grid  is  made  more  positive 
or  more  negative  relative  to  the  filament.  The  electrons  fly 
through  the  grid,  join  the  plate  and  so  make  a  path.  The  flow 
is  registered  and  heard  in  the  headphones.  I  cannot  give  you 
any  rule  of  thumb  test  to  decide  whether  the  filament  and  grid  or 
grid  and  plate  are  touching.  If  all  the  other  tests  I  have  men- 
tioned give  no  result,  suspect  the  valve  and  try  another.  The 
following  sketch  illustrates  a  valve  holder,  the  valve  having  been 
removed. 


Wire  attached  (A) 


5crew$ 


The  four  inner  holes,  asymmetrically  placed,  hold  the  prongs 
of  the  valve.  If  you  wet  your  finger  and  put  it  to  the  wire  marked 
A,  the  valve  being  in  position,  you  may  hear  a  clicking  sound,  a 
screech  or  a  plop.  Should  this  happen  the  valve  is  working.  If 
you  hear  no  sound  it  is  not  working. 

Aerial  and  Earth  Systems.  In  a  one  valve  set  the  aerial  and 
earth  systems  are  more  important  than  in  a  five  valve  set.  You 
are  not  amplifying  the  incoming  signal,  therefore,  you  must  get 
the   best   out   of   your    aerial. 

The  ideal  aerial  which,  of  course,  is  impracticable,  is  40  feet 
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long  and  ioo  feet  high,  but  you  should  bring  the  earth  up  to  it. 
You  do  not  want  a  very  long  aerial,  but  you  do  want  a  high  one. 
The  higher  the  aerial  the  better.  But  you  lose  power  if  you  have 
a  long  earth.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  compromise,  and  have  an 
aerial  20  feet  long  and  40  feet  high  (i.e.,  60  feet  total)  20  feet  in 
the  horizontal  position,  and  40  feet  in  the  vertical.  The  vertical 
position  is  the  more  important.  The  aerial  should  be  clear  of 
all  stonework  or  anything  connected  to  earth,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  Lack  of  attention  is  a  common  fault  with  aerials. 
The  insulators,  for  instance,  become  covered  with  carbon  and 
cease  to  be  insulators.  You  are  losing  signals  all  the  time.  In 
the  case  of  a  blind  man's  aerial  it  is  desirable  that  a  friend  should 
occasionally  take  down  the  aerial  and  clean  the  insulators.  The 
Association  of  British  Radio  Societies  would  be  pleased  to  help 
in  this.  See  then  that  the  insulator  is  clean.  The  aerial  must  not 
touch  anything  which  would  carry  the  signals  to  earth.  You  are 
not  dealing  with  ordinary  electricity.  Sling  the  aerial  out  away 
from  the  building  and  bring  it  in  through  an  ebonite  tube.  It 
makes  a  great  difference,  especially  in  a  one  valve  set,  to  get 
60%  efficiency  from  your  aerial  rather  than  10%. 

Telephones.  These  may  give  trouble.  Being  wound  with 
fine  wire  they  can  only  carry  so  much  current.  If  more  than 
that  amount  is  sent  through  them  they  burn  out  inside.  There  is  a 
little  trick,  familiar  to  the  wireless  fiend,  which  may  be  useful 
to  you.  Suppose  you  have  burnt  out  one  earphone,  or,  at  any 
rate,   you   suspect   that   this   has  happened. 


Diagram  to  illustrate  back  of  Earphone. 

Place  a  penknife  across  the  two  terminals  A  and  B  at  the  back  of 
the  headphone,  as  illustrated  above.  If  nothing  happens  do  the 
same  with  the  other  headphone.  By  putting  a  penknife  across 
you  make  a  short  circuit  and  one  phone  will  come  to  life.  If  in 
this  way  you  do  discover  a  fault  in  the  headphone  send  it  to  be 
re-wired. 

When  asked  for  my  advice  about  a  good  crystal  set  for  use 
by  the  blind  I  suggested  a  fixed  detector,  but  was  told  that  it  was 
part  of  a  blind  man's  pleasure  to  do  something  for  himself,   and, 
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being  particularly  sensitive,  he  liked  to  find  the  best  spot  on  a 
crystal.  But  I  still  prefer  the  fixed  detector.  The  crystal  is 
often  fingered  by  the  user  and  becomes  coated  with  grease  and, 
therefore,  insulated.  If  this  is  suspected,  get  a  little  pure  alcohol 
from  the  doctor,  dip  the  crystal  in  it,  dry  it,  and  it  will  be  all 
right  again.  What  I  said  about  the  aerial  and  earth  system 
in  the  case  of  the  valve  set  should  be  emphasized  much  more 
strongly  in  the  case  of  the  crystal  set.  The  best  earth  is  the 
cold  water  tap. 

The  headphones  are  not  likely  to  burn  out  when  used  with 
a  crystal  set.  A  fault  which  might  occur  would  be  in  the  dia- 
phragm. If  on  tapping  this  the  sound  is  solid  the  diaphragm 
is  probably  touching  the  magnets. 


Magnet.^ 


"■BS-B 


Diaphragm  of  Headphone 


The  diaphragm  must  not  touch  C  and  D,  or  there  will  be 
no  room  for  vibration.  If  you  suspect  from  the  solid  sound  on 
tapping  that  the  diaphragm  is  touching  the  magnets,  unscrew 
the  cap  and  insert  a  little  paper  washer  between  E  and  F  and 
the  diaphragm,  which  will  thus  be  slightly  raised. 

Questions  and  Answers. 
i.      How  would  you  clean  an  aerial? 

The  wire  part  is  not  very  important.  It  is  the  insulators 
which  must  be  kept   clean. 

2.      Which  is  the  best  type  of  Loud  Speaker? 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  he  represented  the  Marconi 
Company,  and  that  their  loud  speaker  was,  therefore,  the  best. 
But  if  the  question  referred  to  type,  it  was  best  to  avoid  the 
horn,  unless  you  could  have  one  2j  feet  6  inches  long.  You 
are  safest  with   the  cone. 
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3.  Is  copper  or  insulated  wire  best  for  Aerials? 

There  is  not  much  difference.  Discussion  of  the  best  aerial 
would  mean  a  discussion  on  High  Frequency  Electricity.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  number  of  strands  is  better  for  dealing-  with 
High  Frequency  Electricity,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  aerials, 
because  the  strands  are  not  kept  separate,  but  joined  at  the 
ends.  The  aerial  wire  can  be  either  covered  or  bare,  and  stranded 
wire   is  probably   the  best. 

4.  If  A  has  a  valve  set,  can  he  adversely  affect  the  reception 
of  his  neighbour  B,  wJio  has  a  crystal  set? 

Only  if  A  oscillates.  Otherwise  A  would  help  B  to  get  stronger 
signals. 

5.  Should  organizations  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  sets 
insure   them  against   storms? 

I  should  like  to  dispel  the  lightning  bogey.  There  has  only 
been  one  case  of  serious  injury  and  that  was  due  to  a  very  excep- 
tional set  of  circumstances.  Valves  may  be  blown,  but  unless 
the  lightning  came  through  the  window  and  hit  the  set  you 
are  safe.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  earth  your  set  when  not  in  use, 
but  not  many  people  take  the  trouble  to  do  this.  It  is  probably 
desirable  to  insure  your  sets.  They  can  now  be  included  in  a 
comprehensive  policy. 

6.  Does  the  Moving  Coil  Loud  Speaker  need  more  driving  than 
the  Cone? 

Yes.  I  did  not  recommend  it  for  your  kind  of  work.  It  is 
only  good  with  an  expensive  set  working  on  the  mains. 

7.  Is  the  Portable  Set    to   be   recommended? 

It  is  a  splendid  thing — particularly  handy  for  certain  purposes, 
but  hardly  portable.  Even  now  its  quality  is  good,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become  very  efficient. 

8.  If  a  man  has  a  good  set  and  good  aerial  and  his  blind  neigh- 
bour a  poorer  set,  would  it  benefit  the  blind  man  to  have  his 
aerial  at  right  angles  to  the  other? 

The  blind  man  with  the  crystal  set  will  get  better  reception 
as  long  as  the  man  next  door  is  listening  to  the  local  station,  be- 
cause you  radiate  signals  as  well  as  receive  them.  If  the  man 
next  door  changes  over  to  a  distant  station  the  blind  man  will 
lose  his  advantage.  It  would  not  affect  this  greatly  if  the  two 
aerials  were  at  right  angles.  To  be  parallel  is  the  worst  position. 
Do  not  force  your  sets  too  much,  for  the  area  of  oscillation  is 
25  miles.  One  invalid  lady  had  to  buy  a  very  expensive  set 
because  someone  near,  with  a  seven  valve  set  oscillated  all  dav 
long.      Take    your    reaction    off   when    it    makes    a    M  shushing  " 
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pre-howling  noise,  as  this  rushing  noise  in  your  set  causes  inter- 
ference in  other  sets.     Do  not  let  it  get  to  the  howl. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non-oscillatory  set.  Certain  pre- 
cautions can  be  taken  and  I  am  quite  certain  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  oscillation.  The  best  preventive  is  "be  careful  and 
be  a  good  listener." 


THE    BLIND    CHILD    IN    THE    WORLD    OF    NATURE. 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon. 

At  another  time  we  made  a  comparative  study  of  hens  and 
ducks,  using  stuffed  specimens  of  chicks,  ducklings,  and  the  full- 
grown  birds.  I  asked  the  children  to  put  their  hands  behind  their 
backs  as  if  they  were  tied  there. 

"  Now,  suppose  that  you  had  to  get  all  your  food  without 
using  your  hands  !  That's  what  the  hens  and  ducks  have  to  do  ! 
Let's  see  how  Nature  helps  them  use  their  beaks  and  feet  for  this 
purpose. 

11  The  hen  is  a  good  runner  and  a  digger  in  the  soil.  Her 
claws  are  long,  strong,  hooked,  and  covered  with  protecting 
scales.  Hens  and  ducks  have  the  same  number  of  toes,  three 
facing  forward  and  one  in  back,  but  connecting  skin  between  the 
toes  of  the  ducks  makes  them  web-footed.  Their  fan-shaped 
feet  serve  a  double  purpose  for  these  water  animals  :  they  act  as 
paddles  for  swimming  and  their  flatness  keeps  the  ducks  from 
sinking  into  the  soft  mud.  They  cannot  dig  into  the  ground 
nor  run  like  hens  because  their  legs  are  shorter,  set  wide  apart 
and  farther  back — in  swimming  it  is  handy  for  them  to  have  their 
paddles  on  the  sides.  No  wonder  they  have  to  waddle  when 
they  try  to  walk  on  land  !  But  hens  would  look  just  as  funny 
if  they  tried  to  swim  !  Ducks  squat  on  the  ground  to  sleep, 
but  hens  roost  on  a  branch  or  rod. 

11  The  bills  of  hens  and  ducks  are  very  different.  As  the  hen 
eats  seeds  and  insects  from  the  ground,  she  needs  to  have  a 
strong,  horny,  sharp  pick  with  which  to  procure  her  food.  Her 
beak  meets  this  need  after  she  has  scratched  away  the  grass  on  the 
surface  with  her  sharp  claws.  The  hen  has  no  teeth  ;  she  seizes 
her  food  with  her  beak,  swallows  it,  and  the  chewing  is  done  by 
the  grinding   stones  in  her  gizzard  ! 

"  The  duck's  bill  is  broad,  flat,  and  softer  than  the  hen's 
beak.      She  eats  water   plants   and   insects  which   she  catches  by 
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ducking  her  head  under  the  water,  holding  the  food  until  the 
water  drains  out  through  the  strainers  at  the  edge  of  her  wide, 
flat  bill.  Both  hens  and  ducks  use  their  beaks  to  clean  and  oil 
their  leathers,  to  turn  over  their  eggs  during  incubation,  and  as 
an   aid  to  their  feet   in  building  their  nests. 

HE  fresh  water  mussels  and  the  pearl  button  industry  formed 
the  basis  for  another  lesson.  I  obtained  several  varieties 
of  fresh  water  clam  shells,  commercially  known  as  mukets,  three 
ridges,  and  pimple  backs — some  shells  full  of  holes  left  after  the 
buttons  had  been  cut,  some  round,  rough,  unground  pieces,  a  few 
ground  buttons  before  the  holes  had  been  punched,  and  some  of 
the  finished  pearl  buttons,  also  one  of  the  tiny,  round  saws  used 
in  the  machine  for  cutting  the  buttons  from  the  shells. 

I  placed  one  of  each  of  the  five  stages  of  manufacture  before 
each  pair  of  children,  asking  them  to  consider  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  until  they  had  formed  a  story  relating  the  different 
objects  before  them.  Before  two  minutes  had  passed  several  girls 
offered  the  information  that  "  these  are  clam  shells,  these  are 
buttons,  they  must  have  come  out  of  these  shells.  Our  dress 
buttons  probably  came  from  clam  shells  like  these." 

II  Yes,  that's  the  story  !  These  fresh  water  clams  are  found 
in  most  inland  rivers  of  any  size.  The  animals  that  live  in  the 
shells  are  not  good  enough  to  eat,  but  pearls  of  considerable 
value  are  often  found  in  river  clams. 

11  The  life  history  of  a  clam  is  a  thrilling  one  !  The  tiny  eggs, 
no  larger  than  grains  of  sand,  are  hatched  in  the  brood  pouches 
of  the  mother's  gills  into  minute  creatures  with  two  part  shells. 
Thev  are  kept  here,  fed  by  a  nutritious  substance  in  the  outer 
gill  of  the  parent,  until  they  are  over  six  months  old.  Two  strong, 
saw-toothed  hooks  are  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tiny  open 
shells,  with  a  thread-like  cord  coiled  between  them.  When  the 
food  in  the  gill  is  all  gone  the  tiny  creatures  are  cast  off  into 
the  water.  Woe  to  those  that  fall  on  soft,  muddy  river  beds, 
for  they  will  probably  be  smothered  and  die  !  But  if  the  floor  of 
the  river  is  not  too  soft  they  lie  there  with  their  hook-laden 
cords  floating  upward  until  a  fish  comes  near  enough  for  them 
to  attach  themselves  to  it  by  means  of  their  little  hooks.  Thus, 
unless  they  succeed  in  '  hooking  rides  '  on  a  passing  fish  they  will 
probably  perish  !  A  fluid  from  the  skin  of  the  fish  covers  the 
tiny  clams  and  thus  supplies  the  food  essential  for  completing  the 
growth  of  their  vital  organs.  This  done,  the  mussels  leave  the 
fish,  fall  to  the  river  bottom,  where  they  obtain  food  from  the 
surrounding  water  and  slowly  increase  the  size  of  their  pearl- 
lined   shells,    until   they    are   large  enough    and   strong  enough   to 
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make  several   buttons  for   little  girls'   dresses  or  for   little   boys' 
shirts!  " 

HE  other  lesson  subjects  were  :  (i)  Rodents — rabbits  and 
hares,  porcupines,  rats  and  mice,  beavers,  squirrels ;  (2) 
Some  animals  in  our  woods — cotton-tail  rabbit,  fox,  muskrat  and 
chipmunk;  (3)  Seal  industry — fur  seal,  hair  seal,  sea  lion; 
(4)  Caddis  flies  and  their  portable  houses.  I'll  not  describe  these 
in  detail. 

/C^J^HEN  nature  study  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  programme 
l*-/*-/  in  every  school  for  the  blind,  adequate  time  will  be 
available  for  many  different  projects  and  phases  of  instruction. 
There  are  many  fascinating  nature  games  which  help  to  crystallize 
the  information  given  during  lessons.  Nature  poems,  songs, 
plays,  and  treasure  hunts  are  all  helpful  mediums  for  the  nature 
teacher.  Most  of  these  can  be  adapted  for  use  with  blind  children 
very   satisfactorily. 

Mr.  John  D.  Smith,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Boston,  is  preparing  splendid  specimens  (celluloid  models)  for 
the  Perkins  nature  study  classes — specimens  showing  the  life 
history  of  the  toad  and  the  frog,  for  instance. 

Records  of  the  bird-whistling  of  Edward  Avis,  produced  by 
the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company,  are  valuable  aids  in  teaching 
children  the  various  bird  calls.  The  establishing  of  local  bird- 
feeding  stations  increases  the  opportunities  for  first-hand  obser- 
vation of  the  habits  of  birds.  The  principle  of  conservation  is 
unconsciously  instilled  within  the  minds  of  children  when  they 
are  allowed  to  plant  trees,  ferns  and  wild  flowers 

Those  who  have  observed  the  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  re- 
sponse of  the  nature  classes  in  the  Department  of  Special  Studies 
this  spring  are  convinced  that  more  of  this  type  of  instruction 
deserves  a  place  in  the  regular  programme  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  To  open  the  door  that  leads  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  world  and  its  relation  to  our  everyday 
living  is  to  increase  many  fold  our  opportunities  for  real  enjoy- 
ment. If  every  day  we  try  to  find  some  new  beauty,  we  shall  say 
at  each  sunset,  with  Sara  Teasdale — 

"  Into  my  heart's  treasury 

I    slipped   a  coin 
That  time   cannot  take 

Nor  thief  purloin — 
Oh  !  better  than  the  minting 

Of  a   gold-crowned   king 
Is  the  safe-kept  memory 

Of   a    lovely    thing." 
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A    CHIEL    TAKIN'    NOTES.    (II). 

An  unexpected  invitation  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  annual  camp 
for  Post  Guides  was  accepted  with  pleasure — not  in  the  usual 
formal  way,  but  with  real  enthusiasm. 

Since  reading-  Miss  Jean  Robinson's  article  in  The  Teacher, 
my  interest  had  been  thoroughly  aroused.  The  possibilities  of  the 
movement  for  our  blind  girls  had  been  proved  in  personal  talks 
and  comments  from  Post  Guides  themselves. 

An  obliging  Morris-Cowley  car  was  packed  to  its  utmost. 
Three  enthusiastic  guides  filled  the  back  seat,  thrilled  with  excite- 
ment  at  the  prospect    of  the   visit. 

The  way  led  through  the  city  to  the  beautiful  Worcestershire 
lanes.  We  turned  up  a  side  road,  between  Bromsgrove  and 
Redditch,  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  arrived  at  Hewell 
Grange — the  camping  ground.  The  site  is  lent  by  the  Countess 
of  Plymouth  to  many  guide  camps  during  the  summer,  but  it 
was  early  in  the  season  for  camping,  so  the  Post  Guides  had  the 
place  to  themselves. 

Through  the  impressive  lodge  gates,  up  a  short  part  of  the 
drive,  then  following  a  well-worn  grassy  path,  we  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  Tents  of  all  descriptions,  cooking  site  and  a 
useful  barn,  all  lay  before  us,  alive  with  the  merry  laughter, 
joyous  shouts  and  happy  buzz  of  a  well-organized  camp. 

Before  reaching  the  parking-place,  we  met  a  couple  of  guides 
strolling  down  the  path.  One  girl  had  guiding  sight,  the  other 
was  totally  blind.  "  Hullo!  good  evening,  Ella,'"  from  the 
occupants  of  the  car — a  halt — "  Who  is  it?  "  "  Good  evening, 
Ella,"  again,  then  a  cry  of  recognition  and  a  jumble  of  questions. 
"  Have  you  come  to  see  our  camp?  "  "  How  did  you  know 
about  it?  Who's  with  you?  Now  I  know  where  Captain 
went  this  afternoon  on  her  mysterious  errand.  Don't  let  the 
others  know  you  are  here ;  spring  a  surprise  on  them.  There 
are  five  of  the  Old  School  in  Camp  and  more  of  them  coming 
this  week-end.  Captain  is  fetching  them  in  her  car."  "Jump 
on  the  board,  you  two,  there  is  no  room  inside,"  said  the  driver. 

We  drove  like  a  victorious  chariot  to  the  heart  of  the  camp. 
Ella  led  us  to  the  Commandant,  Captains  and  other  Guiders  to 
offer  our  respects.  We  were  given  a  fine  welcome  and  knew  that 
we  were  in  for  a  good  time.  In  the  conversation  that  followed 
we  learned  that  the  camp  was  composed  of  post  guides — not  ex- 
actly from  "  Land's  End  to  John-o'-Groats,"  but  from  Land's 
End  to  Newcastle — lassies  from  Lancashire,  Tyneside,  from  Corn- 
wall,  Worcester,  Warwick  and  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  other 
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places  too.  We  had  talks  with  many  of  these  girls.  All  were 
impressed  with  the  way  the  camp  was  conducted  and  the  under- 
standing shown  by  those  in  charge.  "  Now  let's  find  the  others," 
said  Ella,   impatient  to  spring  her  surprise. 

"  They  are  in  the  tent  practising  for  the  Camp  Fire,  to-night." 
We  heard  a  burst  of  song  and  followed  up  the  direction.  Greet- 
ing by  Mendelssohn  was  borne  towards  us,  an  unconsciously 
appropriate  choice  and  an  old  favourite  of  school  days.  We  tip- 
toed to  the  tent.  Inside  were  four  energetic  vocalists.  We 
listened  for  a  few  moments  and  then  came  a  sharp  interjection 
from  one  of  the  singers.  "  Stop  !  that  part  is  wrong;  try  it  over 
again."  This  was  the  moment  for  our  greeting,  and  a  joyous 
one  it  was. 

Practice  was  abandoned,  tongues  wagged  freely  instead. 
There  was  much  to  discuss  after  years  of  absence.  The  '  Chiel,' 
however,  was  on  the  look-out  for  notes  and  gathered  many  im- 
pressions in  the  next  half-hour. 

11  The  guiders  know  just  what  to  do,  they  do  not  carry  us 
about,  but  let  us  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  camp.  We  scrub, 
wash-up,  help  with  potatoes  and  do  all  sorts  of  jobs,  and  we 
show  that  we  can  do  them,  too  !  " 

11  It's  a  lovely  idea,  this  camp,"  said  a  quiet  member  of  the 
party,  thoughtfully.  "  It  gives  us  a  grand  opportunity  to  meet 
old  friends,  make  new  ones  and  have  a  jolly  holiday  as  well. 
You  know  at  School  we  were  often  told  that  difficulties  would 
come  our  way,  but  we  didn't  take  it  in.  Since  then,  we  have 
all  had  to  go  through  it  and  have  had  very  discouraging  times, 
but  these  meetings  and  friendships  help  us  to  pull  through  to- 
gether." 

We  chattered  so  loudly  that  we  did  not  hear  the  warning 
whistle  for  the  lowering  of  the  flag.  The  sudden  silence  arrested 
us.  With  the  others  we  stood  at  attention  whilst  the  ceremony 
was  observed.  It  was  nearly  supper  time,  but  we  had  to  see 
the  hospital  tent,  with  its  full  equipment,  and  have  a  word  with 
the  sister,   who  reported  good  health  in   the  camp. 

The  supper  for  the  guides  was  set  in  the  barn,  well  arranged 
on  trestle  tables.  The  clatter  increased  until  all  were  fully  occu- 
pied in  another  way  !  We  were  told  that  the  barn  was  also  used 
for  sleeping  accommodation.  The  night  previous  a  lonely  cow, 
deprived  probably  of  her  usual  quarters,  had  strayed  into  the 
barn,  wandered  all  round,  and  settled  down  for  the  night.  "  Were 
the  girls  not  scared?  "  we  enquired.  "  They  did  not  appear  so — 
treated   it  as  a  great   joke  next  morning,"   was  the  reply. 
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We  were  entertained  to  supper  by  the  Commandant  and 
Guiders,   and  heard  from  them  a  first-hand  account  of  the  camp. 

"  They're  the  merriest,  jolliest  party  I've  ever  camped  with," 
said  one  guider.  *'  They  are  anxious  to  pull  their  weight  with  the 
work  and  they  do  it,"  said  another,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  grati- 
fying testimony  for  those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  beginnings 
of  these  efforts  in  School  and  Scout  camps. 

After  supper  was  cleared  away  the  great  event  of  the 
day  followed,  for  which  many  preparations  had  been  made — the 
Camp  Fire.  In  spite  of  the  lovely  summer  evening  a  fire  had 
to  be  lit,  as  that  is  the  first  essential.  One  of  the  younger 
guiders  kept  adding  fuel  to  a  rather  reluctant  flame.  The  pro- 
gramme had  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  guides  and 
written  in  Braille.  Each  item  was  announced  by  the  Commandant. 
Choruses,  trios,  solos,  recitations,  readings  followed  in  quick 
succession ;  no  hesitation  nor  self-consciousness.  All  were  eager 
to  perform  and  help  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  others. 

The  school  training  in  singing  and  elocution  was  evident  here. 
Some  of  the  guides  had  beautiful  voices  and  sang  old  favourites, 
with  a  purity  of  tone  and  enunciation  that  would  have  delighted 
their  old  teachers,  as  it  did  their  audience  that  evening. 

A  sudden  shower  in  the  middle  of  the  proceedings  drove  us  all 
helter-skelter  into  the  useful  barn.  But  we  settled  down  comfort- 
ably  there  and   resumed  the  entertainment. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  concert  closed  by  the  united  singing  of 
a  little  vesper  : — 

"  Day    is   done,    gone    the    sun, 
From  the  hills,  from  the  sea, 

From  the  sky. 
All    is   well,    softly    rest. 

God  is  nigh." 

Good-nights  and  good-byes  were  exchanged  between  visitors 
and  their  hostesses.  The  guides  dispersed  into  little  groups  and 
crossed  the  fields  to  their  tents.  The  rain  was  over  now  and  the 
sun  was  shining  again  before  its  final  setting. 

As  we  boarded  the  car  for  our  return  journey,  we  could  hear 
from  the  tents  in  the  distance  soft  refrains  of  songs  and 
occasional  bursts  of  laughter.  A  final  wave  and  long  cheer  from 
our  little  band   of  intimates  and  we  were  off. 

The  after-effect  of  this  happy  fellowship  must  be  far-reaching. 
Many  of  these  Post  Guides  have  limited  opportunities  for  compan- 
ionship and  service.  Isolation  and  loneliness,  shortage  of  work 
and  uncongenial   surroundings  often  fall  to  their  lot. 
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The  Post  Guides'  section  of  the  Girl  Guides'  Association,  with 
its  services  of  letter  writing",  district  rallies,  annual  camps  and 
personal  friendships  with  the  captains  of  the  different  sections 
and  other  Post  Guides  makes  the  lives  of  these  girls  happier  and 
fuller  in  every  way. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

Trainees  and  After-Employment. 

By  Miss  Nelson. 

i.     Introduction. 

As  my  experience  has  been  confined  to  girls,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  at  the  outset  that  my  remarks  apply  to  the  girl 
trainee  only. 

2.  Life  of  the  Trainee. 

It  frequently  happens  that  girls  come  to  us  for  training  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  school  life,  and  who,  therefore, 
require  more  individual  attention.  It  is  necessary  not  only 
to  train  the  hands  and  mind,  but  to  give  brightness  and  joy  to 
life  by  little  social  activities  such  as  are  common  to  girls  who 
live  at  home.  Small  parties,  whist  drives  and  dances  are  not 
only  a  pleasure,  but  a  necessity  in  the  lives  of  the  trainees. 
Though  they  are  of  an  age  to  amuse  themselves,  organized  fun 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Un- 
less those  in  charge  are  willing  to  supervise  the  social  activities, 
quarrels  and  disagreements  are  apt  to  occur,  which  spoil  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  Institution. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  trainees  much  prefer  the  guidance 
and  companionship  of  the  staff  to  being  "  on  their  own,"  at 
least  this  is  my  experience. 

3.  Duration  of  Training. 

Generally  speaking,  girls  enter  our  department  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  though  unfortunately  some  do  not  arrive  until  much 
later  and  these  frequently  require  most  attention.  The  period 
of  training  covers  approximately  three  years ;  occasionally  this 
is  extended  to  four  for  exceptional  reasons.  The  time  is  all  too 
short  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  accomplished.  Our  trainees 
are  expected  to  learn  hand-knitting,  chair-caning,  basket-work, 
rush-seating  and  round  stocking  machine.  The  flat  machine 
and  sewing  machine  are  taught  to  those  who  show  any  adapt- 
ability. The  hours  of  our  working  day  are  from  9  a.m.  till  12-30, 
and  from  2  p.m.  till  4-30;  Saturday  morning  from  9  a.m.  till  n-45. 
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4.  Social   Life. 

During  the  winter  months  evening  classes  are  held;  these 
include  laundry  work,  housewifery,  cookery,  sewing,  dancing  and 
physical  drill.  This  is  a  full  programme  and  it  is  enjoyed  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  but,  as  always,  there  is  a  fly  in  the 
ointment.  "  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?  "  is  a  question  often 
asked  by  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  girls.  What  is  there  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  training  for.  most  of  our  blind  trainees?  What 
is  there  by  which  they  may  gain  a  livelihood  and  satisfy  their 
dailv  wants?  I  have  said  "  wants  " — I  should  say,  bare  necessi- 
ties.     This  brings  me  to  my   crucial   point. 

5.  Employment. 

It  may  be  said,  "  let  them  go  home  and  work  at  those  indus- 
tries in  which  they  have  been  trained,  they  can  there  be  super- 
vised by  their  own  people,  or  by  the  visiting  teacher."  For  my 
part  I  consider  the  girl's  own  home  is  an  unsuitable  place  for 
many  reasons.  Sometimes  her  immediate  kith  and  kin  are  too 
ignorant  to  be  able  to  give  her  any  profitable  aid,  and  the  visits 
of  the  Home  Teacher  are,  of  necessity,  so  infrequent  that  the 
girls  are  still  under  a  heavy  handicap.  Occasionally  a  very  bright 
and  intelligent  girl,  with  happy  environment,  is  able  to  produce 
good,  saleable  articles,  for  which  she  cannot  find  a  market.  In 
some  counties  the  homes  of  the  girls  are  very  scattered  and  far 
from  large  towns.  I  would  suggest  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  for  a  weekly  collection  of  finished  work,  to  be  carried 
to  a  central  depot,  where  a  quick  sale  might  be  effected.  I  should 
like  also  to  suggest  that  as  the  stocking  machine  looms  so  largely 
in  the  training  as  well  as  in  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  that 
this  subject  should  be  included  as  a  necessary  item  in  all  exam- 
inations for  Home  Teachers.  Since  the  homes  of  the  trainees 
are  so  scattered,  and  often  unsuitable,  it  would  seem  to  me  a 
wise  project  to  erect  workshops  and  hostels  to  which  the  girls 
may  go  when  their  course  of  training  is  finished  and  they  are 
ready  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners. 

In  some  towns  an  effort  has  already  been  made,  but  in  no 
town,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  it  gone  far  enough.  There  are 
many  girls  who  would  do  well  in  a  workshop,  under  capable 
supervision,  and  who  would  be  happy  and  useful  members  of 
a  hostel,  but  are  simply  not  wanted  at  home,  where  life  to  them 
is  nothing  but  an  abyss  of  misery.  What  I  say  is  true,  for  there 
are  cases  of  this  kind  in  my  mind  at  the  moment.  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  to  extend   the  workshop  and  hostel  system? 

I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point,  as  I  have  worked  among 
these   girls   many   years    and   know   the    subject    inside    and    out. 
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My  point  of  view  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  trainees  them- 
selves and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  this  crying  need. 
I  have  at  present  several  girls  whose  training  will  be  completed  at 
Christmas  and  for  whom  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  an  opening. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  blind  are  heavily  handicapped, 
yet  few  workshops  and  factories  are  provided  for  them ;  the 
seeing  adolescent  has  the  chance  of  workshop  or  factory  always 
open  to  her,  where  she  may  begin  to  earn  her  living.  Should 
not  the  same  advantages  be  offered  to  the  blind,  whose  handicap 
is  admitted?  We  all  agree  that  ratepayers  are  already  over-taxed, 
but  are  all  the  projects  upon  which  the  money  is  spent  as  worthy 
as  the  one  we  have  in  question?  And  then,  the  unemployable 
blind  :  what  of  them?  They  take  a  partial  training,  but  can 
never  support  themselves  in  any  capacity  whatever.  It  goes  to 
one's  heart  to  think  that,  having  been  raised  to  a  measure  of  com- 
fort and  happiness,  they  must  sink  back  into  the  wretchedness  of 
their  own  homes,  or  be  relegated  to  the  workhouse ;  the  money 
that  has  then  been  expended  upon  their  training  has  been  wasted, 
for  they  do  not  benefit,  as  they  are  thrown  back  upon  their  early 
environment  and  are  therefore  made  to  suffer.  Should  these 
things    be?      I   invite  your   opinion. 

[The  foregoing  paper,  which  has  only  just  reached  us,  was 
read  at  the  autumn  meeting  held  in  Manchester  last  November. 
A  discussion  took  place  at  the  time,  but  Miss  Nelson,  hoping  to 
elicit  a  wider  range  of  opinion,  wished  the  paper  to  be  published 
now  for  that  purpose.  We  hope  that  those  who  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  offer  on  the  points  raised  will  forward  them  to  the  maga- 
zine. 1 


UNION    OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday,  May  15th,  a  concise  and  vigorous  paper  on  The  Future 
Policy  of  the  Counties  Associations  was  read  by  Mr.  Whitehead, 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  "  This  he 
prefaced,"  so  runs  the  report,  "  by  saying  that  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks  was  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Counties  Associations 
as  central,  co-ordinating  bodies  in  the  future  policy,  both  of  the 
local  authorities  and  the  voluntary  associations."  The  following 
extracts   briefly   indicate    the   speaker's    constructive   programme. 

"  The  fixing  of  grants  for  three  years  is  proof  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Ministry,  the  Counties  Associations  do  fulfil  a  very 
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useful  purpose,  but  local  authorities  may  not  have  so  wide  an 
outlook,  and  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Ministry,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  seems  important  that  we  should,  without  waiting 
for  the  three  years  to  expire,  review  our  activities  now;  that  we 
should  formulate  a  policy  for  the  future  which,  during1  the  three 
years'  testing  period,  will  prove  that  we  are  not  only  useful  but 
necessary  bodies  if  uniformity  is  to  be  secured  and  the  widest 
knowledge  be  available  for  each  Authority. 

11  Conditions  are  so  widely  different  in  various  areas  that  what 
may  be  a  splendid  ideal  in  one  district  may  not  suit  in  any  way 
the  practical  needs  of  another.  The  problems  in  a  large  industrial 
area,  with  efficient  workshops  and  a  guaranteed  minimum  income 
for  all  its  blind,  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  a  widely 
scattered  and  thinly  populated  area  where  social  work  must,  of 
necessity,  be  the  chief  activity. 

11  To  show  and  prove  to  local  authorities  the  real  usefulness 
and  economy  of  a  Counties  Association  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  any  policy  of  the  future,  and  I  venture  to  outline  a  few  headings 
under  which  an  association,  such  as  the  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation,  might   do  this. 

"  (a)  As  a  matter  of  policy  it  should,  by  correspondence  or 
interview,  at  once  seek  to  secure  the  affiliation,  represent- 
ation, and  active  participation  of  every  local  authority  in 
its  area,  pointing  out  and  emphasizing  as  strongly  as 
possible  the  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  available 
without  extra  cost. 

"  (b)  The  economy  of  appointing  qualified  supervisors  and 
advisers  through  a  central  body;  having  in  mind  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  regional  administration,  control  of 
suitable  employment,  its  distribution,  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing. 

11  (c)  The  selection  and  training  of  Home  Teachers  by  such 
a  central  body. 

11  (d)  Research  work,  exploring  the  possibility  of  new  occu- 
pations. (Eventually  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  weaker 
and  less  efficient  voluntary  societies  may  disappear  and 
that  each  local  authority  would  find  it  advisable  to  pay 
a  grant,  per  capita  of  its  blind,  to  the  maintenance  through 
a  Counties  Association  of  such  services  as  would  be  more 
effective  under  regional  control;  the  committee  of  control 
consisting  largely  of  representatives  of  local  authorities, 
with  others  from  voluntary  societies  known  for  their  ex- 
perience and  sympathy  in   the  work.) 
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"  (e)  Effective  registration  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
available  to  all  members. 

11  (f)  The  convening  in  various  convenient  places  of  Confer- 
ences between  all  interested  in  and  contributing  to  the 
administration. 

11  (g)  To  see  as  far  as  possible  that  every  blind  person  is  under 
the  care  of  some  authority,  and  that  such  authority  is  ful- 
filling its  duty. 

11  If  the  Counties  Associations  are  to  continue  to  function  effect- 
ively it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  local  authorities,  by  showing  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  of  service,  with  economy,  and  this  should  be  done 
without  delay,  as  otherwise  the  local  authorities  may  be  taking 
steps  of  less  wisdom,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  alter  at  a 
later  date. 

"I,  personally,  advocate  using  as  great  a  proportion  as  pos- 
sible of  the  funds  of  the  associations  in  paying  for  such  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  as  will  ensure  efficiency  in  administration  for 
the  general  welfare,  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  in  the  area, 
and  provide  wider  occupation  and  marketing  with  the  least 
possible  loss." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Whitehead  said  that  he  had  instanced 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  because  it  was  the  only  one 
of  which  he  had  any  intimate  knowledge ;  his  paper  expressed 
opinions  put  down  rather  hurriedly,  but  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  organize  very  strongly.  The  local 
authorities  would  have  to  be  shown  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
associations  to  work  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  money  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  order  to  get  the  best  result  for  the  blind. 
By  means  of  regional  administration  it  was  possible  to  do  far 
more  good  than  by  limiting  their  activities  within  narrow  bound- 
aries, and  a  centralised  body  was  necessary  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion.  If  each  society  were  to  revolve  in  its  own  small 
orbit,  progress  would  not  be  made,  and  the  blind  would  suffer. 

Mr.  Lovett  welcomed  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  facing  the  issue,  and  facing  it  as  quickly 
and  thoroughly  as  possible.  It  was  necessary  for  the  associations 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  because  the  Ministry  of  Health 
had  been  paying  grants  under  certain  regulations  for  a  number  of 
years  that  these  grants  were  there  for  all  time.  This  was  not  the 
case ;  they  were  there  as  long  as  the  local  authorities  were  satisfied 
that  valuable  services  for  the  blind  were  being  carried  on.  There 
was  work  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  general  services  on 
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behalf  of  the  blind,  and  this  was  also  the  business  of  the  Counties 
Associations. 

Blind    Old    Age    Pension    and    Old    Age    Contributory    Pension — 
termination  of  Old  Age  Pension  on  reaching  70. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  referred  this  matter  to  the 
Advisory  Committee,  and  had  supported  his  case  with  particulars 
that  had  been  furnished  to  him  (see  Report  of  General  Meeting, 
22nd  November,  1929,  pp.  42-43).  He  had,  however,  been  in- 
formed that  legislative  action  would  involve  an  alteration  in  the 
Pensions  Act  and  that  the  opinion  was  that  these  cases  might  be 
dealt  with  by  the  local  authority  in  future. 


OBITUARY. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death,  which  took  place  at 
Drayton,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  12th  of  August,  of  Mr.  George 
Henry  Gadsby,  for  over  thirty  years  on  the  staff  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,   Swiss  Cottage. 

Mr.  Gadsby  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  months,  and  on 
this  account  had  retired  from  work  in  June.  It  was  hoped  that 
he  would  have  been  able  to  live  quietly  in  the  country  for  some 
years,  but  the  end  came  quickly. 

Mr.  Gadsby  began  his  teaching  career  in  Brighton,  and  was 
appointed  resident  assistant  master  while  still  a  young  man. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  given  the  post  of  headmaster  of  the 
boys'  department.  He  was  well  known  among  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  for  several  years  acted  as 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 


GLAMORGAN     INSTITUTION    FOR    THE     BLIND, 
BRIDGEND. 

National  Eisteddfod  Successes. 

Dorien  Jenkins  obtained  two  '  firsts  '  and  Gwyneth  James  one 
1  first  '  in  the  Handwork  section  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales. 

These  two  girls  are  pupils  at  the  Bridgend  Blind  Institution. 
Their  teacher  is  Miss   A.    Balchin. 
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Music-Associated  Board  of  The  R.A.M.  and  The  R.C.M. 

Ten    pupils    sat    for   the    recent   examinations    and    nine    were 
successful.      Their  names   are  as  follows  : — 

Huish,   Edna  G.  Cork,    Frederick. 

Simpkins,    Mgt.  John,    Doris. 

James,    Gwyneth.  Beynon,    Dd.   J. 

Ferriday,    Iris.  Eyles,  Llewellyn. 
Dyer,   Mgt. 

Their  teacher  is  Miss  N.   Owen,   L.R.A.M. 


Handwork  Teacher. — Miss  L.  Sharpe,  of  Morristown,  Swan- 
sea, has  been  appointed  full-time  crafts  teacher  at  th«-  Bridgend 
Blind    Institution. 


HENRY    STAINSBY    MEMORIAL    GIFT    FUND. 

Pupils  who  have  just  completed  their  training  in  recognized 
Schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  eligible  for  gifts  from 
this  fund.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  braille  typewriters, 
embossed  books,  etc.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  by 
Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  from  the  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  Spurgeon,  who  has  been  for  two  and  a  half  years 
an  assistant  master  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  senior  resident  assistant  master  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,   Swiss  Cottage. 

•*  *  *  * 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
met  on  August  21st  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
held  a  long  discussion.  The  Committee  expects  to  meet  again 
early  in  October. 

*  *  *  * 

We  learn  that  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  proceeding  to  appoint  a  joint  regional  Supervisor  of  Blind 
Welfare    to  act  in   an    advisory  capacity   in   the  area  of  the   six 
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northern  counties,  this  being  considered  the  most  economical,  most 
efficient,  and  generally  the  most  desirable  means  of  carrying-  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  with  regard  to  the 
supervision  of  blind  welfare. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  E.  M.  Jones  (Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Bir- 
mingham) has  recently  won  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  in- 
augurated by  the  B.B.C.  170  listeners  competed  and  Miss  Jones 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  success. 


LIST    OF    NEW    MEMBERS.     1929-30. 

Mr.  W.  Banahan,  School  tor  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  S.  Wales. 
Miss  M.  Bancroft,  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 
Miss    E.    M.    L.    Bradbury,    2    Withycombe    Terrace,    Kings    Barton     Street, 

Gloucester. 
Miss    M.    R.    Boyd,    Elms   House,    Lytham    Road,    Fulwood,    Preston. 
Miss  A.    Buckley,    ia   Newry   Park,   Chester. 
Miss   L.    Bull,    Sandgate   Head,    Fell    Lane,    Penrith. 
Mr.   R.    H.    Butler,   Cyngorsan  Road,   Rhos,   nr.   Wrexham. 
Miss   G.    L.    Byrne,   37   Weaste    Road,    Weaste,    Salford. 
Miss  M.   E.   B.   Cave,    13   Stoneville  Road,   Old  Swan,   Liverpool. 
Miss    R.    Cole,    Royal   School    for   the    Blind,    Manchester   Road,    Sheffield. 
Miss  E.  M.  Connolly,   123  Light  Oaks  Road,  Pendleton,  Yorkshire. 
Miss  M.  A.  Cunningham,  31  Wigley  Street,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 
Miss  A.   E.    Dale,  434   Moss   Lane   East,   Whitworth    Park,   Manchester. 
Miss    Day,   36   Pinderfield   Road,    Wakefield. 

Miss   E.    M.    Deacon,   School   for   the  Blind,   Bridgend,   S.   Wales. 
Miss  J.   Edmondson,   Royal  School   for   the  Blind,   Manchester  Road,   Sheffield. 
Mr.    G.    Ellis,    18  Sherwood,    LKvynypia,    Glamorgan. 
Miss  Elton,   School   for  the   Blind,   Kings   Manor,   York. 
Miss    I.   Greenhalgh,   9  Eraser  Road,    Hr.   Crumpsall,    Manchester. 
Mr.   Getcliffe,   Royal    School   for    the   Blind,    Edgbaston,   Birmingham 
Miss  S.   M.  Hilton,  Briarcliffe,  Cadley,  nr.  Preston. 
Mr.    T.    H.    Halton,    10   Dry    Hill    Park    Road,    Tonbridge,    Kent. 
Miss   E.    A.    Horton,    14   Howbury   Street,    Bedford. 
Mr.   J.    Houghton,    School   for    the   Blind,    Bridgend,   S.   Wales. 
Miss  C.    Irvine,  Training  School    for  the  Blind,   Leeds. 
Miss  S.  J.  Jones,    Brynffrydlas,   Bethesda,   \.   Wales. 
Miss   L.    M.   Jones,   Training    School   for   the   Blind,    Leeds. 
Miss  L.  Jackson,  School  for  the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,   Leeds. 
Miss  Laverick,   Falmouth   House,    Heaton   Hall   Road,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Miss  1-:.   F.   M.   Murray,   38  St.    Helens    Road,    Harrogate    Yorks. 
Miss  M.    Mitchell,  Castlehowe,   Talbot   Road,   Old  Trafford,    Manchester. 
Miss  Matley,   Henshaw's  School  for  the  Blind,  Old  Trafford,    Manchester. 
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Miss   Mitwalli,    Royal    Normal   College,    Upper   Norwood,   S.E. 

Miss   M.    Morris,    Barnsley  Street,    Wigan. 

Mrs.    M.    Preston,    23   Clinton   Road,    Leatherhead. 

Miss  Robertson,  School  for  the  Blind,  Kings  Manor,  York. 

Miss  F.   Robinson,    ii   Acomb  Street,    Whitworth  Park,   Manchester. 

Miss    Roebuck,    Henshaw's    School    for   the   Blind,    Old   Trafford,    Manchester. 

Miss   H.    Rudge,   44b   Bunns   Lane,    Dudley. 

Miss    E.    Rudge,    154   Victoria   Street,    Hartshill,    Stoke-on-Trent. 

Miss  E.    M.    Salmon,   2   Garth   Terrace,   Bangor,   N.    Wales. 

Mr.  C.  Small,  51  Botanic  Road,   Liverpool. 

Miss  M.  A.  Steele,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Treby-Harvey,  St.  Margaret's,   Finchley  Road,  Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

Miss   D.    M.   Walmsley,   35  Weaste  Road,   Weaste,   Salford. 

Mrs.    M.   E.   Wilde,   7   Park  Lane,   Kersal,   Salford. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  Grave  Decision. 

The  London  County  Council  lays  claim  to  be  the  largest  Edu- 
cation Authority  in  the  world  :  large  in  the  scope  of  its  activities, 
in  the  numcr  of  persons,  children  and  adults,  who  benefit  by  its 
schemes  of  educational  endeavour ;  large  in  that  its  annual  educa- 
tional budget  exceeds  the  amount  spent  by  many  states  on  the 
whole  of  their  national  services.  No  one  making  a  survey  of  the 
educational  life  of  the  metropolis  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
range  of   the  work  of  this   body.      The    L.C.C.    is   justly   famed, 
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indeed  it  is  held  up  as  an  example  to  less  progressive  authorities, 
lor  the  generous  interpretation  it  gives  to  the  edueational  problems 
of  the  day.  Its  fine,  up-to-date  elementary  schools,  its  facilities  for 
secondary  and  technical  education,  its  remarkable  chain  of  evening 
institutes  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  features  which 
demonstrate  a  real  and  active  educational  life.  Perhaps,  however, 
in  none  of  its  activities  has  the  L.C.C.  shown  greater  zeal,  clearer 
foresight  and  more  humanity  than  in  the  development  of  its  unique 
Special  Schools  system.  We  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that 
no  other  city  in  the  world  has  done  more  for  the  defective  child 
than  the  Education  Authority  for  London.  In  this  development  the 
Blind  Schools  have  played  their  part,  and  these,  with  their  own 
special  system  of  junior  and  senior  schools  can  justly  take  place 
with  any  in  the  country.  At  least,  so  we  thought,  and  there  are 
many  prominent  educationists,  not  only  teachers,  who  have 
thought  with   us. 

It  has  come  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  shock,  and  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  share  our  alarm,  to  learn  that  the  L.C.C. 
has  passed  a  resolution  stating  "  That  in  future  no  blind  teacher 
shall  he  appointed  to  a  school  for  the  blind."  This  resolution 
raises  such  grave  issues,  cuts  across  our  professional  standards 
to  such  a  degree,  that  we  feel,  in  justice  to  our  readers,  we  must 
give  its  full  context. 

"Schools  for  Blind  Children — Blind  Teachers. 

"  4. — Regulation  E581  provides  that  in  each  of  the  Council's 
schools  for  the  blind  there  shall  be  at  least  one  blind  teacher. 
Much  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  blind  teachers,  and  a  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  $th  April,  1906  (p.  1166).  The  Committee  were 
advised  that  at  that  time  the  Council  employed  a  large  proportion 
of  blind  teachers  in  schools  for  blind  children.  Some  of  the 
teachers  were  found  to  be  doing  most  useful  work,  but  others 
were  unfortunately  so  severely  handicapped  by  their  affliction 
that  they  were  unable  to  perform  many  of  the  duties  which  fall 
to  a  teacher,  and  consequently  the  work  of  the  sighted  teachers 
in  schools  where  blind  teachers  were  employed  had  become  unduly 
heavy.  The  Committee  decided  to  advise  the  Board  of  Education 
that  the  general  discipline  in  schools  for  blind  children  under  a 
blind  head  teacher,  more  especially  in  respect  of  attitude  and  pos- 
ture, was  inferior  to  that  in  schools  with  sighted  head  teachers,  or 
where  sighted  teachers  predominated.  They  also  decided  that  in 
future  no  blind  head  teacher  should  be  appointed  to  the  Council's 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  that  whenever  possible  the  number  of 
sighted  teachers  in  each  of  the  Council's  schools  for  the  blind 
should  be  in  excess  of  the  number  of  blind  teachers. 
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44  We  have  again  gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  we  feel 
that  the  physical  handicap  of  blind  teachers  severely  limits  their 
services,  particularly  in  small  schools.  A  large  school  for  blind 
children  might  carry  one  or  more  blind  teachers,  but  none  of  the 
Council's  schools  is  large  enough,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
children  we  think  that  as  blind  teachers  retire,  no  others  should 
be  appointed.     We  accordingly  recommend  : — 

44  That,  in  future,  no  blind  teacher  be  appointed  to  a  school  for 
the  blind ;  and  that  the  Council  be  recommended 
accordingly." 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  have  rarely  heard  of  a  more  unfor- 
tunate resolution  passed  by  any  public  body.  In  future,  no  blind 
man  nor  woman,  however  brilliant  a  student,  however  splendid  a 
teacher,  however  well  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  character  and  the 
zeal  that  may  exalt  children,  shall  ever  be  appointed  to  the  London 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  this  constitutes  an 
indictment  against  every  blind  teacher  who  has  ever  served  the 
London  County  Council.  If  none  is  ever  to  be  appointed  again  the 
implication  is  that  the  L.C.C.  has  never  yet  found  a  satisfactory 
blind  teacher.  WTe  reject  wholly  and  without  hesitation  this  un- 
warrantable assumption  against  our  blind  colleagues.  Is  the 
Council  not  aware  that  some  of  the  finest  pioneer  work  accom- 
plished for  the  blind  has  been  performed  by  men  who  themselves 
were  blind?  Has  the  L.C.C.  never  heard  of  Louis  Braille,  Francis 
Campbell  and  dozens  of  others  who  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
blind  by  their  courage,  indomitable  will  and  by  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  stimulus  they  have  brought  to  their  contact  with 
blind  pupils? 

As  far  as  we  can  remember,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  has  never  made  any  exaggerated  claims  for  its  blind  mem- 
bers. It  has  carefully  avoided  making  an  issue  of  the  question 
44  blind  versus  sighted,"  but  it  has  in  the  past  seen  that  the  case  of 
the  blind  teacher  suffered  no  misrepresentation,  and  this  policy 
we  are  convinced  it  will  continue  to  follow. 

Our  readers  will  not  need  us  here  to  state  the  case  for  the  blind 
teachers;  there  are  few  schools  in  the  country  which  do  not  employ 
one  or  more  on  their  staff,  and  these  teachers,  like  their  seeing 
confreres,  vary  both  in  academic  attainment  and  in  teaching  ability. 
No  one  contends  that  every  blind  teacher  is  either  brilliant  or  even 
gifted,  but  we  have  had  sufficient  experience  among  seeing 
teachers  to  know  that  every  teacher  blessed  with  sight  is  not  also 
blessed  with  the  gifts  of  the  perfect  teacher.  Many  blind  teachers 
are  exceptionally  able  and  have  established  for  themselves  reputa- 
tions which  have  carried  their  names  far  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate   spheres    of   work.        Not    a    few    of   our    blind    London 
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colleagues  have  left  names  that  will  long  be  honourably  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  the  profession. 

The  Executive  of  the  College  view  with  grave  concern  the 
attitude  of  the  L.C.C.  to  this  question,  and  are  in  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  to  take  such  action  as  will  secure  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  Special  Schools  section  of  the  N.U.T.  was  called  on  the  30th 
of  August,  and  a  strong  recommendation  was  forwarded  to  the 
Executive  of  the  Union  asking  for  support  in  any  action  designed 
to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  policy  as  laid  down  in  the  resolution. 
To  this  the  Executive  agreed  and  we  are  grateful  to  our  contem- 
porary, "  The  Schoolmaster  and  Woman  Teacher's  Chronicle." 
for  the  excellent  digest  of  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Schools  section  in  making  his  case  before  the  Executive. 

The  College  will  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  urge  the 
Council  to  reconsider  its  decision. 

One  point  apparently  lost  sight  of,  so  sweeping  are  the  terms 
of  this  resolution,  is  that  the  L.C.C.  debars  not  only  those  who 
are  congenitally  blind,  but  also-  able  teachers  in  its  own  service 
who  may  have  become  blind,  and  in  addition  those  who  have  a 
range  of  residual  vision  of  6/60  downwards. 

We  append  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  teacher  of 
the  blind,  one  who  has  devoted  her  lifetime  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  one  whose  authority  and  status  in  our  profession 
is  unrivalled  : — 

"  The  Council  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  wide  range 
of  type  of  teacher,  and  of  the  varying  amount  of  sight  possible, 
and  to  have  passed  a  sweeping  resolution  which  shuts  out  all 
blind  applicants  for  posts.  In  the  opinion  of  the  College  they 
should  have  reserved  for  themselves  the  right  of  judgment,  con- 
sidering each  case  on  its  merits  and  should  have  passed  no  resolu- 
tion that  they  would  or  would  not  employ  blind  teachers,  since  by 
so  doing  they  may  easily  be  unable  to  appoint  the  most  suitable 
candidate  to  a  post. 

"  For  some  aspects  of  the  work  the  blind  teacher  has  the  advan- 
tage of  one  who  sees.  His  appreciation  of  a  blind  child's  diffi- 
culties are  naturally  fuller  than  those  of  a  seeing  person  can 
possibly  be,  and  my  own  experience  teaches  me  the  value  of  a 
blind  teacher  on  the  staff.  He  is  an  inspiration  and  source  of 
encouragement  to  his  pupils.  That  this  is  generally  felt  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  schools  of  the  country  employ 
blind  teachers,  to  name  only  a  few — Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Gorleston,  Chorley  Wood  College,  Royal  Normal  College,  Edin- 
burgh, Swiss  Cottage  School  and  many  others,  while  a  very  largr 
number    more    of   training   schools   and   workshops   employ   blind 
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craft  instructors.  More  than  one  University  has  a  blind  professor 
on  its  staff. 

11  It  is  generally  felt  that  it  is  due  to  the  blind  teacher  to  give 
him  such  work  as  he  can  adequately  perform,  always  remembering' 
that  the  welfare  of  the  children  taught  must  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. Circumstances  and  requirements  vary  so  greatly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  fast  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  blind 
teachers  suitable,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  protest  against 
the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Council  and  to  press  for  the  considera- 
tion of  each  case  on  its  merits." 

The  Educational  and  Research  Committee  of  the  N.I.B.  has 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

11  That  this  Committee,  having  heard  with  deep  regret  that 
the  London  County  Council  has  decided  not  to  appoint  any  more 
blind  teachers  in  its  schools  for  the  blind,  regard  this  decision, 
which  was  taken  without  consultation  with  any  of  official  bodies 
concerned  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  disastrous,  and  ask  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  action  with  a  view  to  the  reversal  of 
this   decision." 

We  urge  the  London  County  Council  to  reconsider  its  resolu- 
tion on  its  own  initiative ;  to  justify  its  reputation  for  fair  and 
equitable  dealing  and  to  restore  the  hope  to  the  blind  child  who 
has  the  gifts  which  will  make  a  successful  teacher,  that  he  may, 
in  spite  of  his  blindness,  have  the  right  of  entry  into  one  of  the 
few  professional  callings  left  open  to  him. 


FIFTH    REPORT    OF    THE    SCOTTISH    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  issued  a  few  days  ago.  The  Report 
covers  the  period  from  29th  May,  1928,  the  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee's appointment,  to  18th  December,  1929,  and  it  is  signed 
by  Sir  William  Reid  (Chairman),  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns, 
C.B.E.,  D.D.  (Vice-Chairman),   on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

The  Report  deals  with  the  results  of  the  Committee's  investiga- 
tions into  the  working  of  schemes  of  local  authorities  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  for  the  welfare  of  blind  persons,  with  schemes 
of  assistance  to  Home  Workers  operated  by  voluntary  agencies. 
It  also  reviews  and  discusses  the  services  now  provided  for  the 
blind  and  some  of  the  problems  of  administration  that  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  them.  In  addition,  it  contains  a  statement  of 
the  Committee's  proposals  for  amending  legislation. 
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Reviewing  the  working  of  the  schemes  of  local  authorities  the 
Committee  state  that  : — 

"  The  general  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  foster  more 
particularly  the  institutional  side  of  the  blind  welfare  work. 
So  well  has  this  been  done  that  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that  there  are  greater  facilities  for  the  technical  education 
and  workshop  employment  of  blind  persons  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  But  the  same 
high  standard  has  not  been  reached  in  provision  for  the 
blind  who  are  not  suitable  for  institutional  treatment. 
While  the  services  of  the  outdoor  societies  are  excellent, 
well  directed  and  well  sustained,  they  barely  touch  upon 
the  crucial  problem  of  the  outdoor  blind,  namely  that  of 
maintenance,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  towards  this  object 
that  future  activities  should  be  directed." 

The  Report  reveals  the  amount  of  public  and  voluntary  funds 
utilised  in  the  provision  of  services  for  the  blind.  The  State  has 
paid  in  grants  in  aid  of  such  services  during  the  period  from  ist 
April,  1920,  to  31st  March,  1928,  the  sum  of  ^125,380,  in  old  age 
pensions  to  blind  persons  between  50  and  70  years  the  total  sum 
of  ^"343,700.  In  the  same  period  local  authorities  have  expended 
^198,525  mainly  in  contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of 
institutions  and  outdoor  societies  for  the  blind,  and  local  education 
authorities  ^35,782  for  the  provision  of  technical  education, 
while  the  total  subscriptions  and  donations  received  by  voluntary 
associations  amounted  to  ^329,652,  making  a  grand  total  of 
^1,033,039  in  the  eight  years. 

The  Committee  draw  attention  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  public  contributions  towards  the  provision  of  services 
for  the  blind.  Prior  to  1920  these  subscriptions  were  more  or 
less  negligible,  whereas  in  1928  the  proportion  of  public  to  volun- 
tary contributions  was  as  five  is   to  three. 

The  Report  shows  that  up  to  15th  May,  1928,  822  persons 
had  applied  for  technical  education  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
of  whom  637  had  been  passed  as  suitable  for  such  education,  and 
all  but  83  had  been  admitted  to  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
training.  The  Committee  congratulate  the  several  authorities 
concerned  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  more  or  less  wiped 
out  the  accumulated  arrears  of  previous  years,  and  regard  the 
figures  as  confirming  the  eagerness  of  the  capable  blind  to  show 
that  blindness  does  not  mean  incapacity  and  to  add  as  well  as 
they  can  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  nation. 

In  submitting  their  scheme  of  amending  legislation  the  Com- 
mittee express  the  view  that  their  proposals  will  "  provide  a  sub- 
stantial solution  of  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  welfare 
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of  blind  persons."  The  basis  of  their  scheme  is  "  the  payment  by 
the  State  of  a  compensation  allowance  of  not  less  than  £1  per 
week  to  all  blind  persons  over  18  years  of  age,  irrespective  of 
capacity  or  emplyoment,  the  allowance  to  be  graduated  according 
to  means  in  excess  of  £10$  and  disappearing  entirely  when  means 
exceed  ,£,'199  10s.  ;  the  conditions  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts 
as  to  nationality,  residence  and  character  to  apply." 

The  Report  shows  that  the  amount  paid  in  Government  Grant 
for  the  maintenance  of  services  provided  for  blind  persons  in 
Scotland  has  increased  from  ^i4»35^  m  1924"5  to  £2°i&3?>  in 
1928-9.  The  steady  increases  in  the  grants  reflect  the  development 
and   expansion  of  the  various  services. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  registered  in  the  Central  Register 
kept  by  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  is  still  steadily 
increasing,  the  total  number  at  1st  April,  1929,  being  8,518,  an 
increase  of  108  per  cent,   in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  per  100,000  of  the  population  was 
173.9  at  lst  April,  1929.  Of  the  registered  blind  69  per  cent,  are 
recorded  as  unemployable.  The  Committee  regard  the  more  com- 
plete registration  of  blind  old  age  pensioners  as  the  main  factor 
in  the  continued  increase  in  the  Register  and  hint  that  a  stricter 
nnd  more  uniform  standard  of  certification  of  blindness  is 
desirable. 

Despite  the  increase  noted  in  the  Register  in  the  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  71  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  blind 
infants  under  five  years  of  age,  and  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  children  between  five  and  16  years  of  age.  Of  the  285  children 
in  the  latter  group,  only  25.7  confirm  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
years  of  age.  The  decreases  confirm  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
progressive  action  of  local  authorities  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases. 

The  Report  discusses  and  makes  recommendations  for  the 
development  of  schemes  of  assistance  to  Home  Workers,  for  the 
institution  of  an  examination  for  blind  piano  tuners,  in  regard  to 
the  salaries  and  duties  of  Home  Teachers,  the  re-examination 
of  workshop  employees,  and  the  placing  of  orders  by  local 
authorities  with  blind  institutions.  It  also  contains  among  other 
things  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1929,  as  affecting  administration  of  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  the  Committee's  views  on  the  difficult  problem 
of  eliminating  the  blind  beggar  from  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
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A  DOZEN  DON'TS  IN  DEALING  WITH  THE   BLIND. 

In  the  following  article,  J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  M.A.,  who  is 
the  Director  of  the  Sunderland  Public  Libraries,  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  and  author  of  "  How  we  may  show  our  Museums  and 
Art  Galleries  to  the  Blind,"  gives  some  penetrating  hints  on 
points  to  observe  or  avoid  in  dealing  with  the  Blind. 

His  article  is  particularly  commendable  in  its  attack  on  the 
patronising  attitude  which  some  misguided  people  adopt  with  the 
Blind,  and  his  condemnation  of  gratuitous  pity  expressed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Blind.  Our  best  way  of  helping  the  Blind  is 
obviously  to  give  them  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  not  a  general 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  of  being  a  burden  to  others.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  the  newest  pupil  to  the  School 
has  never  been  asked  even  to  tie  his  own  boot-laces  or  wash  his 
neck  !  ...  as  if  either  functions  were  in  any  way  dependent  on 
sight.  To  judge  by  the  passive  behaviour  of  many  blind  young- 
sters during  their  first  term  at  School,  they  have  spent  their  early 
youth  sitting  safely  on  a  chair  and  having  things  brought  to 
them  .  .  .  treatment  which  is  almost  as  destructive  as  complete 
neglect. 

The  twelve  paragraphs  which  follow  are  obtainable  in  pamph- 
let form,   and  deserve    a   wide  circulation. 

i.  DON'T  treat  the  blind  as  though  they  were  abnormal 
specimens  of  humanity.  Never  talk  to  a  blind  man  as  though  he 
were  deaf,  or  imagine  that  the  mere  possession  of  sight  implies 
superior  knowledge. 

2.  DON'T  refer  to  blindness  as  an  "  affliction,"  it  is  a 
11  handicap."  Never  express  sympathy  for  a  blind  person  in  his 
hearing,  for  you  don't  please  him  any  more  than  you  would  a 
cripple  by  discussing  lameness  in  his  presence ;  there  are  more 
practical  outlets. 

3.  DON'T  try  to  carry  a  blind  person  when  he  is  entering 
a  tram  or  train,  crossing  a  road,  or  going  upstairs.  He  is  not 
usually  lame,  and  only  needs  to  have  his  hand  placed  on  a  handle 
or  rail.  A  touch  on  the  arm  is  sufficient  for  leading.  You  need 
not  help  him  to  sit  down  once  he  knows  the  position  of  his  chair. 

4.  DON'T  "  tack  "  when  piloting  him  across  a  road;  avoid 
angularity,  and  go  straight  across  if  possible;  otherwise,  you  may 
upset  his  reckoning  or  cause  him  to  founder  or  side-stumble  on 
reaching  the  kerb. 

5.  DON'T  think  that  a  blind  guest  is  a  serious  responsibility, 
will  break  up  your  home,  or  need  someone  to  dress,  bib  and  feed 
him  !  To  leave  him  a  candle,  and  locate  the  looking  glass,  are 
not  infrequent  errors. 
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6.  DON'T  address  a  blind  man  through  an  intermediary.  For 
instance,  don't  ascertain  if  he  takes  sugar  to  tea,  by  enquiring  of 
his  wife  of  friend ;  his  own  mentality  is  usually  capable  of  en- 
lightening- you  on  an)-  such  matter. 

7.  DON'T  make  unusual  revisions  in  conversation,  such  as 
withdrawing  the  word  "  see,"  and  substituting-  "  heard."  Use 
the  word  "  blind  "  without  hesitation,  if  you  are  discussing 
11  blindness  "  with  those  so  handicapped,  but  don't  substitute  this 
topic  for  the  weather. 

8.  DON'T  fail  to  speak,  if  only  a  word,  on  entering  a  room 
in  which  there  is  a  blind  person  ;  it  announces  your  presence,  and 
helps  identification.  Always  shake  hands  when  meeting  or  leaving 
a  blind  friend ;  for  a  handshake  is  as  expressive  as  the  face,  and  is 
the  substitute  for  the  smile  of  friendship. 

9.  DON'T  take  it  for  granted  that  every  blind  person  is  a 
musician — or  an  idiot  !  Refrain  from  continually  exclaiming 
11  wonderful  "  or  "  marvellous  "  because  he  can  do  quite  usual 
things,  such  as — tell  the  time  by  his  watch,  fill  and  light  his 
pipe,  or  discover  that  it  has  gone  out. 

10.  DON'T  talk  of  an  "  extra  sense,"  or  "  providential  com- 
pensations," and  so  perpetuate  an  obstinate  delusion.  The  so- 
called    "  miraculous  "   is  only   extra  development. 

11.  DON'T  limit  your  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  blind 
generally  to  the  street  mendicant,  who  is  frequently  a  social  para- 
site from  choice. 

12.  DON'T  be  patronising  with  the  blind,  always  be  natural, 
and  never  fail  in  real  kindness,  for,  "  you  never  know,  you 
know  !  " 


RESPONSE  TO  AN  URGENT  APPEAL. 

Our  annual  report  contained  this  year  a  plaintive  appeal  from 
the  teachers  of  the  blind  for  more  humour  in  their  representative 
journal.  The  teaching  profession  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  a 
very  weighty  feeling  of  their  responsibility  to  posterity,  and 
possibly  this  is  the  reason  for  the  persistent  seriousness  that  we 
are  so  frequently  accused  of  displaying  whenever  two  or  three  of 
us  are  gathered  together. 

But  opposed  to  this  is  the  fact  that  we  are  continually  coming 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  stimulating  forms 
of  natural  humour — the  humour,  conscious  and  otherwise,  bf  our 
youthful  companions.  Consider,  for  example,  a  recent  incident  in 
the  writer's  own  academy  of  learning,  concealed,  fortunately,  in 
the  wilds  of  East  Anglia. 

A   child   was   very    interested   to   learn    that    the    ring    on    her 
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teacher's  left  hand  portended  a  husband.  But  her  amazement  was 
inexpressible  when  she  discovered,  a  few  days  later,  that  the 
innocent  lady  was  now  wearing  three  rings  !  It  took  no  little  time 
to  restore  her  faith  in  her  instructor's  marital  integrity. 

The  examinations  are  always  a  fruitful  source  of  mingled  laugh- 
ter and  tears  to  the  person  who  feels  himself  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  weird  statements  with  which  he  is  sometimes 
credited  by  his  well-meaning,  but  not  always  profoundly  attentive, 
class.  1  he  writer  almost  suffered  from  untimely  rigor  mortis 
after  reading  a  certain  totally  blind  lad's  scripture  paper.  It  had 
been  carefully  explained  that  when  Saul  became  converted,  his 
fellow-Jews  hated  him  and  his  new  friends  distrusted  his  sudden 
reversal  of  outlook  on  their  activities,  and  accordingly  he  "  fell 
between  two  stools."  But  the  writer  of  this  article  was  shocked 
to  learn  subsequently  that  "  St.  Paul  was  let  down  over  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  basket  and  fell  between  two<  stools  !  " 

How  full  of  pitfalls  is  the  path  of  those  who  seek  to  lead  the 
blind,    via  the  labyrinth   of   English  metaphor  ! 

The  blind  child  who  is  not  particularly  proficient  at  reading 
(and  in  most  schools  he  is  not  entirely  unknown),  in  common  with 
his  seeing  friends,  may  make  startling  statements  when  he  is 
drawing  upon  his  imagination  to  compensate  for  lack  of  reliable 
information.  A  few  week's  ago  the  writer's  class  were  invited 
to  write  an  essay  entitled  "  An  Adventure  in  the  Jungle."  One 
excitable  young  maiden  included  a  decidedly  unconventional  in- 
cident in  her  story,  which  read  as  follows  :  "  Suddenly  my  native 
porters  disturbed  a  hideous  viper  in  the  long  grass.  With  a 
deafening  roar  it  leaped  upon  me!  " 

It  transpired,  however,  that  her  natives  regained  their  hearing 
and  their  presence  of  mind  in  time  to  put  an  end  to  its  nefarious 
activities.  After  reading  this,  one  almost  felt  constrained  to  pace 
the  garden  path  at  night  and  listen  for  the  soft  purr  of  the  earth- 
worm or  the  raucous  howling  of  the  puss-moth. 

A  series  of  amusing  cartoons  once  appeared  in  "  Punch,"  en- 
titled "  Ceremonies  at  which  I  have  never  assisted."  What  a 
chance  for  an  enterprising  firm  of  gramophone  record  makers  to 
produce  for  us  a  series  of  records  entitled  "  Sounds  I  have  never 
heard,"  to  include  the  bang  of  a  Scotchman's  sixpence,  the  roar 
of  the   enraged  viper,   and   similar  rare  sounds. 

But  this  article,  like  the  tramp  who  had  walked  two  whole 
miles  without  getting  a  lift,  has  already  wandered  far  enough,  and 
we  must  bore  you  no  longer,  unless  it  be  with  the  account  of  the 
boy  who  defined  a  navigator  as  "  the  strap  which  a  navvy  uses 
round    his   trousers   to    stop   the   rats   running   up." 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  younger  generation  cannot 
retaliate.  M.B. 
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THE    UNANSWERABLE    QUESTION. 

By  W.  H.  Jackson  (Director,  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma). 

We  hear  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  about  the  futility  of 
teachers  asking  "  leading  questions  "  in  class — that  is,  questions 
to  which  the  answer  can  be  guessed  by  the  pupil,  without  know- 
ledge or  effort.  But  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
stupidity  of  teachers  who  press  for  an  answer  where  there  is  none 
to  be  had.  Such  a  question  as  "  why  has  a  horse  four  legs?  " 
is  probably  only  careless  in  form,  and  in  its  context  means  some- 
thing to  pupils  who  have  been  learning  about  the  capacities  of 
the  horse  as  a  draught  animal ;  but  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the 
personal   questions.      Let   me   illustrate  : — 

Teacher,  irritably,  "  I  have  asked  you  a  simple  question,  why 
don't  you  answer  it?  "  Pupil,  confusedly,  "  I  don't  understand 
the  question."  Teacher,  hectoringly,  "  Why  don't  you  under- 
stand? "  Now  I  ask  you,  who  can  possibly  explain  why  he 
doesn't  understand?  Or  again  !  A  teacher  is  catechising  a  pupil 
as  to  how  he  spends  his  preparation  time,  when  a  class-mate 
intervenes  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  "  Was  I  speaking  to 
you?  "  No,  Sir."  "  Is  the  business  any  concern  of  yours?  " 
11  No,  Sir."  Teacher,  triumphantly,  "  Well  then,  why  do  you 
interfere?  "  In  this  instance  things  become  more  serious.  The 
teacher  insisted  on  an  answer  to  his  stupid  question,  "  Why  do 
you  interfere?  "  and,  demand  creating  supply,  a  lie  was  invented 
about  having  thought  the  question  was  something  other  than  it 
palpably  was. 

These  sound  like  far-fetched  examples — though  they  are  culled 
from  real  life — but  how  often  have  you  heard  :  "  Why  don't  you 
answer  up  promptly?  "  "  Why  are  you  making  a  noise?  "  "  Why 
don't  you  keep  still?  "  Such  questions  are  quite  permissible  as 
rhetorical  adjurations,  but  when  persisted  in  for  purposes  of 
answering  they  are  psychological  crimes.  Sometimes,  I  fear,  it  is 
a  form  of  bullying.  Sometimes,  doubtless,  it  is  sheer  tiredness. 
But  oftenest,  I  think,  it  is  lack  of  imagination.  I  should  like  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  every  school-child  that  excellent  defensive 
phrase  used  by  Fr.  O'Leery  in  Temple  Thurston's  "  Greatest 
Wish  in  the  World."  When  little  Peggy  pesters  the  good  Father 
too  much  with  her  constant  "  Why?  "  "  Why?  "  "  Why?  " 
he  replies  conclusively  :  "  no  why,  only  just." 
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THE    POWER    OF    CHOICE,    OR    TRANSMUTATION. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  far-off  country  called  Phrygia,  lived 
a  king  named  Midas.  Now  it  happpened  one  day  that  Midas  was 
able  to  do  a  service  of  great  importance  for  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
pleasure ;  and  Bacchus  was  so  delighted  with  what  the  king 
had  done  that  he  offered  to  give  him  whatever  he  chose  to  ask. 

Never  before  had  quite  such  a  great  opportuntiy  come  to 
Midas,  and  he  was  very  eager  to  make  the  most  of  it,  so  he 
began  seriously  to  consider  what  he  would  like  most  to  have, 
and  at  last  what  seemed  a  very  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  would 
ask  for  the  power  to  turn  everything  he  touched  into  gold.  A  crafty 
smile  gleamed  in  the  lazy  eyes  of  Bacchus  as,  without  comment,  he 
bestowed  the  power  the  king  asked,  and  Midas  set  out  for  home 
with  a  joyful  heart. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  palace  he  began  eagerly  to  touch  the 
things  he  deemed  of  least  value,  and  his  excitement  grew  as  he 
watched  them  turn  into  gold.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  began  to  hesitate ;  for  if  there  was  one  thing  Midas  liked,  it 
was  variety,  and  he  suddenly  perceived  that  objects  lost  their 
character,  that  eveything  began  to  look  alike,  and  that  a  yellow 
monotony  was  fast  usurping  the  place  of  simple,  delicate  beauty. 
Hesitation  gave  way  to  surprise  and  horror,  when,  on  being 
summoned  to  dinner,  he  found  that  food  turned  to  gold  as  he 
began  to  eat,  and  wine,  as  it  touched  his  lips  became  liquid  gold 
too.  Immediately  he  saw  himself  facing  starvation,  and,  ordering 
his  chariot,  he  drove  once  more  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus  and 
besought  the  god  to  take  back  his  gift.  Bacchus  replied  that 
such  a  power  is  more  easily  acquired  than  lost;  yet  if  the  king 
would  go  and  bathe  in  the  river  Pactolus  he  would  lose  the  gift 
he  had  coveted,  but  that  the  river  would  henceforth  lose  its  natural 
loveliness,  for  it  would  have  golden  sands. 

In  our  School  Song,  which  for  so  many  years  now  has  em- 
phasized the  aim  for  which  the  School  stands  and  has  strengthened 
us  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  we  read  : — 

11  Through  thee  we  learn  the  truth,  which  lies  in  the 
dim  fates  of  warriors  and  kings," 
and    this    old    Greek    legend    of   the    fate    of   Midas,    dim    though 
it  be  with  age,  contains  living  truth  about  the  highest  endowment 
with  which  we  are  entrusted — I   mean  the  power  of  choice. 

The  power  to  choose,  which  belongs  to  us  as  human  beings, 
is  a  very  fascinating,  but  a  very  difficult  endowment.  It  enters 
into  small  things  and  great;  it  affects  work  and  play,  friendship, 
love  and  marriage ;  it  lends  piquancy  to  the  commonplace  and  zest 
to  every   situation;   it  may  not  be  disregarded;   it  must   be  used. 

Fortunately  the  power  of  choice  only  comes  to  us  by  degrees. 
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It  is  our  heritage  of  which  no  one  may  deprive  us;  but  it  belongs 
to  us  when  we  are  young,  much  as  a  soldier's  sword  belongs  to 
his  little  son.  The  sword  is  too  heavy,  too  dangerous  a  weapon 
for  the  boy  to  use.  He  may  think  of  it  with  pride  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  be  his  very  own.  He  may  take 
it  from  its  scabbard,  see  its  bright  surface,  feel  its  sharp  edge, 
watch  others  use  it,  but  he  will  have  to  grow  strong  in  many  mock 
contests,  and  skilful  through  much  practice,  with  less  deadly 
weapons,  before  he  can  have  that  bright  blade  in  full  possession 
and  wield  it  without  danger  to  himself  and  others.  But  just  as 
surely  as  the  day  will  come  when  the  young  soldier  will  have  to 
wear  his  sword  and  even  use  it,  so  the  time  comes  for  us  all  when 
the  power  of  choice  is  fully  ours,  and  we  have  to  exercise  it  in 
great  things  as  in  small.  Indeed,  life  would  be  dull  without  it. 
There  is  no  more  dreary  admission  than  is  expressed  in  the  words 
11  I  have  no  choice,"  nor  any  more  stimulating  challenge  than  that 
sounded  in  the  word  "  Choose." 

When  to  Midas  that  challenge  came,  he  failed  in  his  response 
to  it  and  he  had  ever  afterwards  to  regret  the  opportunity  he  had 
lost.  But  why  did  he  lose  it?  Was  it,  perhaps,  because  he 
served  Bacchus?  And  that  to  serve  a  god  of  pleasure  destroys 
our  power  to  choose?  Wras  it  that,  for  years,  he  had  been  forging 
a  chain  which,  when  a  great  chance  came  to  him,  he  could  not 
break?  Was  it  that  he  had  for  so  long  thought  only  of  money 
and  of  the  things  that  money  can  buy,  that,  when  this  unique 
opportunity  came  to  him  he  could  think  of  nothing  better?  For 
the  god  of  pleasure  has  a  way  of  making  our  minds  foggy  and 
dull,  and  of  clouding  our  judgments,  so  that  we  cannot  see  clearly. 
To  another  king,  in  another  little  eastern  kingdom,  came  once 
from  his  God  the  very  chance  that  came  to  Midas.  "  Choose 
what  I  shall  give  thee."  said  the  living  God  to  the  young  king 
of  Israel,  and  Solomon  had  never  any  cause  to  be  sorry  that  he 
asked    for   wisdom. 

The  god  of  pleasure,  moreover,  has  not  only  a  habit  of  suggest- 
ing the  wrong  choice,  but  he  is  always  up  to  his  tricks,  and  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  witches  who  deceived  Macbeth.  He 
pretends  he  can  give  anything,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
best  gifts  are  not  in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  has  a  way,  too, 
of  displaying  all  his  goods  in  his  window,  flooding  them  with 
a  strong  artificial  light  and  setting  up  amongst  them  a  label, 
"  Your  Choice,"  but  when  we  look  at  what  we  have  chosen  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  it,  all  too  often,  seems  poor  and  worthless. 
Bacchus  led  Midas  to  believe  that  he  was  conferring  great  benefit 
upon  him  when  he  knew  all  the  time  the  king  would  be  sorrv 
he  had  accepted  the  favour.  It  was  not  shifty  Bacchus  who  made 
the  offer  to  Solomon  ;  and  the  young  king  of  Israel  received  from 
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One  who  plays  no  tricks  and  in  Whose  hand  are  all  things  to 
bestow  the  boon  He  Himself  had  inspired. 

To  you  all  will  come  once,  perhaps  more  than  once,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  came  to  Midas  and  Solomon.  What  can  you  do,  so 
that  when  the  challenge  comes  you  may  not  lose  your  venture 
nor  accept  it  in  such  a  way  as  that  your  fortune  will  ever  after 
droop? 

That  you  may  be  ready  for  the  big  choice  in  life,  ask  now,  as 
Midas  asked,  for  the  power  to  turn  everything  you  touch  into 
gold ;  but  make  your  request  not  to  Bacchus,  but  to  the  living 
God.  For  God  will  understand,  as  Bacchus  never  could  have 
done,  that  you  do  not  mean  glittering  gold,  that  "  precious  bane," 
of  which  Milton  says,  "  Let  none  admire  that  riches  grow  in  hell," 
but  that  you  are  asking  for  the  power  to  turn  into  living  gold, 
yourselves  and  your  circumstances ;  and  to  find  in  others  the 
same  rare  worth. 

The  power  to  turn  yourselves  into  gold?  Have  you  not  already 
asked  for  that  power?  Are  not  school  days  a  daily  asking?  Is  it 
not  for  this  that  you  face  with  growing  cheerfulness  the  discipline 
of  the  body,  mind  and  spirit?  And  that  you  subject  yourselves 
to  hard  struggle  and  to  irksome  tasks?  All  this  is  most  uncon- 
scious, yet  most  effectual  asking,  and  as  you  grow  older,  what 
is  at  first  tacit  or  only  half  realized  will  develop  into  more  definite 
and  wider  longing.  Are  you  gifted  with  keen,  quick  minds?  Ask 
for  the  power  to  turn  them  into  the  gold  of  sunbeams  that  will 
dispel  the  darkness  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the  world  in  which 
you  live.  Have  you  slow  intelligence?  Ask  for  the  power  to  trans- 
mute that  to  the  gold  of  wayside  flowers,  which  brings  to  the 
common  ways  of  life,  cheerfulness  and  courage,  endurance  and 
tender  sympathy. 

You  may  be  ten  talent,  or  you  may  be  one  talent  people.  Ask 
for  the  power  to  make  use  of  whatever  talents  are  yours;  for 
humility  to  grace  the  great  gifts,  for  patience  and  courage  to 
develop  the  small. 

And  with  circumstances,  as  with  character,  seek,  too,  the 
power  to  transmute  that  to  gold.  Should  you  be  able  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  My  lines  are  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  yea, 
I  have  goodly  heritage,"  ask  for  the  power  to  turn  your  good 
fortune  into  the  gold  of  service.  Should  adversity  come,  think 
of  the  quiet  philosophy  of  Duke  Senior  in  "  As  you  like  it,"  as 
he  said  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  which,  like  the  toad, 
ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head,"  and 
set  yourselves  to  find  that  jewel  and  to  make  it  your  own. 

The  gifts  of  adversity  are  to  be  admired,  quotes  Bacon. 
He  was  thinking  of  all  the  splendid  qualities  that  develop  in 
those  who  meet  trouble  courageously.       Should   ill-health  come, 
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seek  to  turn  it,  with  R.  L.  Stevenson,  into  gold  of  infectious 
cheerfulness  or  into  that  of  serene  faith.  Should  financial  disaster 
overtake  you,  ally  yourself  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  turned 
ruin  into  the  gold  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Should  social  neglect 
or  bodily  deprivation  befall  you,  remember  Milton  who  turned 
loneliness  and  blindness  into  the  gold  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Should  captivity  in  any  form  ever  be  your  lot,  transmute  it,  as 
Bunyan  transmuted  his  imprisonment  into  the  gold  of  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Should  you  find  yourself  compelled  to  live  in  de- 
pressing surroundings,  soar  above  them  on  golden  wings,  as 
Keats  soared  in  his  great  Odes.  Should  you  come  face  to  face 
with  sudden  calamity  or  critical  risk,  ask  for  the  power  which 
moved  Edith  Cavel  to  turn  it  into  the  gold  of  selfless  devotion. 
And  as,  by  daily  practice  in  small  ways,  you  learn  to  transmute 
your  circumstances  and  yourselves  into  gold,  you  will  find  life 
enriched  with  another  gift  increasingly  yours — that  of  discovering 
in  others  the  gold  of  their  natures  : 
"  Be  noble 

And  the  nobleness  which  lives  in  other  minds, 
Sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Shall  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 
So  shall  friendship  be  determined  for  you,  and  even  marriage, 
too,  when  that  comes,  for  "  Like  answers  to  like,"  "  Deep  calls 
to  deep."  And  the  gold  of  your  nature,  becoming  quick  and 
mighty,  shall  kindle  in  many  others  an  answering  radiance.  Of 
Siddartha  it  is' recorded  that  "  Oft-times  as  he  paced,  gentle  and 
slow,  lost  in  care  for  those  he  knew  not  save  as  fellow  lives,  dark 
surprised  eyes  would  dwell  upon  him,  as  if  they  saw  in  him 
tenderest  thought  made  true  ";  and  of  a  higher  than  Siddartha, 
as  He  walked  the  streets  of  Galilee,  it  has  been  said,  "  He  shone  on 
them  for  a  moment  and  revealed  to  them  a  self  within  themselves, 
and  they  passed  on  with  a  sense  of  significance  and  power  given 
even  to  their  obscure  and  insignificant  lives."  To  you,  too,  may 
come  in  some  small  way  the  power  to  live  again  in  other  minds ; 
to  kindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love;  to  reveal  to  others 
the  thoughts  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
own  lives;  and  to  find,  in  this  unconscious  love  and  service  of 
mankind,   the  crown   and   the   fulfilment   of  your    schooldays. 


Mr.  Stanley  G.  Prince,  A.C.P.,  M.R.S.T.,  who  has  been 
Headmaster  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Preston,  since  January, 
has  been  offered,  and  has  accepted,  the  position  of  Headmaster 
of  the  West  of  England  wSchool  for  the  Blind,  Exeter,  where  he 
will  take  up  his  appointment  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
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[We  are  indebted  to  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for 
the  following-  excellent  study,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Teachers'  Forum.] 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT   CAN  BLIND   CHILDREN 

RECOGNIZE    TACTUALLY    SIMPLE 

EMBOSSED  PICTURES? 

Ralph  V.  Merry. 

Introduction. 

The  importance  of  pictures  in  the  education  of  seeing  children 
is  well  known,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
primary  reading.  Instructors  of  blind  children  are  denied  this 
valuable  means  of  motivation  and  must  discover  other  methods  of 
making  their  subject-matter  interesting  to  their  pupils.  This  has 
been  done  to  some  extent  through  the  use  of  natural  objects  and 
of  models.  Certain  difficulties,  however,  are  associated  with  the 
employment  of  these  devices.  Natural  objects  are  so  expensive 
that  their  extensive  use  is  prohibitive  in  the  majority  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  cheap,  bi-dimensional  models  appear  to  be  of 
little  of  no  practical  value.  It  can  be  asserted  with  truth,  there- 
fore, that  no  complete  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  peda- 
gogical value  of  pictures  exists  at  present  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Furthermore,  the  adaptations  of  standard  intelligence  tests 
which  have  been  developed  for  use  with  blind  individuals  are  over- 
weighted with  verbal  tests,  since  those  of  a  non-language  type 
frequently   involve  picture  recognition. 

The  writer  frequently  has  been  asked  by  seeing  persons  if  it  is 
possible  for  blind  children  to  recognize  through  the  sense  of  touch 
simple  pictures  which  are  suitably  embossed.  Such  questions  are 
difficult  to  answer,  since  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  experi- 
mental evidence  on  the  subject,  and  opinions  differ  widely.  The 
investigation  herein  described  was  undertaken,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  some  objective  data  upon  this  point.  It  was 
hoped,  also,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  tactual  recognition  of 
embossed  pictures  could  be  substituted  in  the  case  of  blind  children 
for  the  visual  recognition  (by  seeing  children)  of  printed  pictures. 
The  experiment  is  admittedly  of  a  preliminary  nature,  seeking 
rather  to  develop  a  satisfactory  technique  for  further  investiga- 
tions than  to  establish  final  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults show,  with  a  fair  decree  of  clearness,  the  relative  importance 
of  certain  phases  of  the  problem. 
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Specific  Aims. 

The  specific  aims  of  the  present  investigation  are  : — 

1.  To  what  extent  can  blind  children  recognize  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  simple  embossed  pictures? 

2.  Approximately,  how  much  time  is  required  for  such  recog- 
nition? 

3.  Which  types  of  pictures  are  easiest,  and  which  are  most 
difficult   to   recognize? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between 

(1)  general    intelligence   and   the    ability   to   recognize   pic- 
tures,  and 

(2)  chronological  age  and  the  ability  to  recognize  pictures? 

5.  To  what  extent  does   the  presence  of   some  vision  affect 
the  ability  to  recognize  pictures? 

The  Subjects. 

Fifty  children  (19  boys  and  31  girls)  were  chosen  at  random 
from  the  Lower  School  of  Perkins  Institution  to  participate  in 
this  experiment.  Chronological  ages  ranged  from  6  years  to  13 
years  and  9  months,  with  a  median  age  of  9  years  and  1 1  months, 
while  the  Intelligence  Quotients  ranged  from  53  to  137,  with  a 
median  of  97.5.  In  school  achievement,  classes  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  fifth  grade  were  represented.  Twenty-eight 
of  the  children  had  partial  vision  up  to  20/200,  while  22 
were  totally  blind  or  had  only  light  perception. 

As  a  group,  the  children  co-operated  very  well.  Most  of  them 
showed  a  keen  interest  and  exerted  their  best  efforts.  A  few 
were  slightly  nervous,  which  was  especially  true  of  the  girls. 
After  the  first  two  or  three  pictures  were  presented,  some  children 
made  wild  guesses  at  the  remainder.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
children  entered  into  the   spirit   of  the  experiment. 

Procedure. 

Embossed  pictures  of  ten  common  objects,  familiar  to  the 
children,  were  chosen.  These  pictures  in  simplified  outline  were 
made  by  means  of  an  ordinary  dressmaker's  tracing  wheel  which 
produces  a  dotted  line  of  good  tangibility.  They  were  of  uni- 
form size  (5  x  5  inches),  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  writer  on 
the  basis  of  his  experience.  The  order  of  presentation  was  deter- 
mined by  chance  selection,  and  was  maintained  throughout  the 
experiment,  each  subject  receiving  the  pictures  in  the  same  se- 
quence.    The  pictures  were  arranged  in   the  following  order  : 

1  cup  4     table  7     shovel  10     apple 

2  chair  q     fork  8     wheel 
1     horn                   6     hat  o     house 
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The  subject  was  seated  comfortably  at  a  table  of  a  suitable 
height.  As  the  examiner  presented  the  pictures  an  assistant 
recorded  the  subject's  responses  verbatim,  as  well  as  the  time 
required  to  elicit  the  response.  Three  minutes  was  allowed  as  the 
maximum  time.  If  the  subject  did  not  respond  at  the  end  of 
90  seconds,  he  was  encouraged  with  a  question ;  if  he  made 
no  definite  answer  or  refused  to  reply  at  the  end  of  three  minutes, 
his  score  was  zero. 

The  examiner  usually  began    as  follows  : — 

11  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  some  pictures.  You  know 
what  pictures  are,  don't  you?  These  pictures  are  of  things  that 
you  use  or  handle  almost  every  day.  They  are  made  so  that  you 
can  feel  them.  Now,  here  is  the  first  one  [presents  picture] — I 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  what  that  looks  like?  " 

Asking  the  child  if  he  knows  what  pictures  are  may  seem 
superfluous,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  young  blind 
children  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  graphic  representa- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  question  "  What  does  that 
1  look  '  like?  "  evoked  a  much  better  response  than  the  question 
"  What  does  that  '  feel  '  like?  " 

Apparently,  blind  children  use  the  term  "  look  "  in  a  perceptual 
sense,  not  in  the  strictly  visual  sense  which  it  implies.  They  are  not 
quite  sure  what  is  meant  when  asked  what  a  picture  "  feels  " 
like. 

Ten  points  of  credit  were  allowed  for  each  picture  correctly 
recognized.  This  provided  a  possible  total  score  of  one  hundred, 
and  permitted  performances  to  be  estimated  upon  a  percentage 
basis.  The  all-or-none  method  of  scoring  was  used,  since  it 
seemed  impossible  at  the  outset  to  determine  with  fairness  a  sys- 
tem of  partial  credits.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  in  certain  in- 
stances, partial  credits  should  have  been  assigned,  for  example, 
when  the  "  apple  "  was  called  a  "  tomato."  If  subsequent  ex- 
periments of  a  more  extensive  nature  are  undertaken,  it  might  be 
possible  to  work  out   a  scheme  for  partial   credits. 

Results. 

Fifteen  of  the  fifty  children  participating  in  the  experiment, 
representing  30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  recognized  none  of  the 
pictures.  Eleven  of  these,  or  73.33  per  cent,  were  totally  blind. 
The  time  spent  in  recognizing  the  pictures  ranged  from  3  to 
180  seconds  approximately,  with  a  median  time  of  24.17  seconds. 
The  recognitions  were  made  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent,  of  Recognitions  Time 

88.05%  60  sec.  or  less 

8.20%  60-90  sec. 

3.73%  90  sec.    or  more 
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The  accompanying-  table  shows,  in  descending  order,  the  rela- 
tive difficulty  of  the  ten  pictures  used  in  the  experiment.  The 
number  and  per  cent,  of  recognitions  are  recorded  for  each  picture. 

The  relationship  (statistically  determined)  between  the  Intel- 
ligence Quotients  and  chronological  ages  of  the  subjects,  and 
their   picture   recognition   scores,    is   too    small   to   be    significant. 

A  comparison  of  the  picture  recognition  scores  made  by  par- 
tially seeing  children  with  those  of  blind  children  (using  means  and 
standard  deviations)  shows  an  apparent  difference  in  favour  of 
the  partially  seeing  children.  This  apparent  difference,  however, 
is  not  significant  statistically  (as  judged  by  the  standard  error  of 
the  differences  of  the  means). 

Table   Showing   Order    of   Difficulty    of   the   Ten    Pictures 


Used  in  this 

Experiment. 

Rank,  Based 

3n 

Recognition 

Difficulty*. 

Number. 

Per  Cent 

I 

Wheel 

24 

17.91 

2 

House 

23 

17.16 

3 

Shovel 

18 

13-43 

4 

Table 

18 

J3-43 

5 

Chair 

18 

13-43 

6 

Fork 

13 

9.70 

7 

Apple 

8 

5-97 

8 

Hat 

5 

3-73 

9 

Cup 

4 

2.98 

o 

Horn 

3 

2.23 

*   From 

easy  to  hard. 

Interpretation. 

The  fact  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  made  zero  scores 
would  indicate  that  the  extent  to  which  blind  children  can  recog- 
nize tactually  simple  embossed  pictures  is  not  great.  This  cannot 
be  asserted  conclusively,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  in- 
vestigation since  such  important  factors  as  the  size  of  the  pictures, 
the  relative  superiority  of  a  smooth  or  dotted  embossed  line,  etc., 
are  not  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
also,  that  many  children  whose  blindness  is  of  a  congenital  or 
early  adventitious  type,  do  not  understand  clearly  the  principles 
of  graphic  representation,  e.g.,  perspective.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  if  such  children  can  be  taught  these  principles  and  if  this 
teaching  would  enable  them  to  recognize,  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  pictures  suitably  embossed.  Before  a  final  judgment  can 
be  reached,  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  blind  children  to  learn 
the  principles  of  graphic  representation  must  be  provided.  The 
fact  that  nearly   three-fourths  of  the   children  who   recognize    no 
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pictures  are  totally  blind  is  interesting.  As  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  however,  the  effect  of  partial  vision  upon  the  ability  to 
recognize  pictures  tactually,  cannot  be  estimated  with  finality  on 
the  basis  of  the  small  number  of  subjects  in  each  group  which 
obtained  in  this  experiment.  It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  several 
of  the  children  making  zero  scores  were  extremely  temperamental 
and  unstable. 

An  examination  of  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in  recognizing 
pictures  shows  that  the  majority  of  children  who  responded  cor- 
rectly did  so  in  60  seconds  or  less.  A  certain  number  required  up  to 
go  seconds,  while  only  a  very  few  required  more  than  that.  More- 
over, since  the  median  recognition  time  is  less  than  half  a  minute, 
it  would  seem  justifiable  in  future  experiments  of  this  nature  to 
fix  the  maximum  response  time  at  two  minutes. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  the  wheel  proved  the  easiest 
picture  to  recognize,  while  the  horn  was  the  most  difficult. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what  factors  are  responsible 
for  the  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  among  the  ten  pictures. 
Examination  of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  responses  shows 
that  the  wheel  was  usually  identified  by  the  spokes,  the  house 
by  its  windows,  the  table  and  chair  by  legs,  back,  etc.  It  seems 
questionable,  however,  if  such  outstanding  marks  of  indentifica- 
tion  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  picture  recognition.  Pictures 
of  objects  essentially  bi-dimensional  may  be  more  easily  recognised 
by  blind  children  than  those  of  a  tri-dimensional  nature.  For 
instance,  the  apple  and  cup  were  relatively  difficult  to  recognize 
arid,  in  some  cases,  responses  showed  that  the  graphic  representa- 
tion of  a  spherical  object  was  not  well  understood.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  breaks  down  when  applied  to  the  house,  which 
was  the  second  easiest  picture  to  identify.  It  is  possible  that  the 
horn  was  not  well-chosen,  although  most  of  the  children  have 
handled  toy  trumpets  of  the  type  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
picture.  Moreover,  the  cup  proved  almost  as  difficult  to  recog- 
nize as  the  horn,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  child  partici- 
pating in  the  experiment  had  handled  a  cup  several  times  a  day 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  responses  given  to  different  pictures 
show  that  some  children  failed  to  notice  any  identifying  charac- 
teristics. For  example,  the  table  was  called  a  fox  and  the  shovel 
a  snake. 

The  low  correlation  between  the  I.  Q.'s  of  the  subjects  and 
their  picture  recognition  scores  shows  with  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
clusiveness that  the  ability  to  recognize  pictures  of  the  types  used 
in  this  experiment  has  no  significant  relationship  with  general 
intelligence.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  substitution 
of  pictures,  in  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind,  for  the  printed  pic- 
tures used  in  tests  for  the  seeing  would  be  impractical. 
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The  low  correlation  between  the  chronological  age  of  the  sub- 
jects and  their  ability  to  recognize  pictures  shows  that  this  ability 
is  not  affected  to  any  significant  degree  by  age  differences  within 
the  range  found  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  average  picture  recognition 
score  of  the  subjects  with  some  vision,  and  that  of  the  totally 
blind  group  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  presence  of  partial 
vision  increases  considerably  a  child's  ability  to  recognize  pictures 
tactually.  However,  this  difference  is  only  apparent  and  is  not 
statistically  valid.  Consequently,  while  the  performance  of  the 
children  having  partial  vision  is  superior  to  that  of  the  totally  blind 
children  in  this  particular  investigation,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case  in  other  circumstances.  Larger 
groups  of  partially  and  of  totally  blind  individuals  will  have  to  be 
compared  before  a  final  conclusion  on  this  point  can  be  reached. 

Conclusions. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  investi- 
gation : — 

i.  The  extent  to  which  blind  children  can  recognize  tactually 
simple  embossed  pictures  may  be  somewhat  limited.  This  cannot 
be  determined  with  finality,  however,  until  such  factors  as  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  of  graphic  representation,  size  of 
pictures,  quality  of  embossed  line,  etc.,  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

2.  The  majority  of  blind  children  are  able  to  recognize  pictures 
in  60  seconds  or  less.  A  maximum  response  time  of  120  seconds 
should  be  sufficient  for  future  investigations. 

3.  Factors  responsible  for  the  relative  difficulty  of  pictures 
are  not  easily  determined.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  outstanding  identifying  marks,  failure  to  comprehend 
the  principles  of  perspective  in  pictures  of  tri-dimensional  objects, 
and  familiarity  or  unfamiliarity  with  objects  depicted,  all  operate 
to  some  extent  in  making  the  recognition  of  certain  pictures  easier 
or  more  difficult. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  (1)  general  in- 
telligence and  the  ability  to  recognize  pictures,  and  (2)  chronologi- 
cal age  within  the  range  of  this  investigation  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  pictures. 

5.  The  ability  of  children  with  some  vision  to  recognize  em- 
bossed pictures  tactually  appears,  in  this  study,  to  be  superior 
to  the  ability  of  totally  blind  children  to  recognize  these  pictures. 
This  apparent  superiority,  however,  is  statistically  insignificant 
and  larger  numbers  of  eases  in  both  groups  will  have  to  be 
examined  before  conclusive  proof  on  this  point  can  be  obtained. 
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GAMES    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

(continued). 
By  M.  Blake. 

In  two  previous  articles  the  writer  described  a  number  of 
games  which  had  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Since 
then  the  boys  at  the  East  Anglian  School  have  acquired  a  num- 
ber of  other  recreative  games,  chief  among  which  is  the  Cham 
Relay,  which  is  particularly  useful  when  the  players  are  of  varied 
physique.  The  idea  is  a  simple  one,  and  is  easily  grasped  by 
children.  Two  or  more  teams  are  arranged  in  a  line  with  their 
backs  to  one  wall  of  the  playground,  in  descending  order  of  physi- 
cal fitness.  The  Captain  of  each  team  runs  first  to  the  other  base 
or  opposite  wall,  returns  at  full  speed  and  grasps  the  second  boy 
by  the  arm  and  they  both  run  to  the  opposite  wall  and  back. 
The  third  joins  them  in  turn,  and  then  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  weakest.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  relay  gives  just  the 
right  amount  of  effort  to  each  member  of  the  team,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  course  a  long  one,  since  the  leader  will 
cover  it  as  many  times  as  there  are  boys  in  his  team.  Needless 
to  say,  the  teams  should  be  carefully  matched,  and  the  totally 
blind  boys  should,  if  possible,  be  running  at  the  same  time  in  each 
team. 

The  team  dodge-ball  game  already  described  has  been  improved 
by  keeping  the  totally  blind  boys  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as 
part  of  the  dodging  team,  throughout  the  game.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  game  is  played  by  two  teams  of  boys,  one 
team  being  deployed  in  a  circle,  and  the  other  in  file,  joined  up 
by  each  grasping  the  sides  of  the  boy  in  front  of  him,  this  second 
team  being  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

The  object  of  the  outer-circle  boys  is  to  throw  a  football  at  the 
legs  of  the  boy  at  the  end  of  the  centre  team,  who  dodges  round, 
carrying  his  team  with  him.  If  he  is  hit,  the  teams  change  places, 
with  the  exception  of  the  totally  blind  boys,  who  remain  in  the 
dodging  team. 

In  most  schools  a  number  of  balancing  forms  are  available. 
These  can  be  used  for  an  enjoyable  boat  race,  which  will  cultivate 
unanimity  and  precison  in  the  competing  teams.  The  boys  sit 
astride  the  forms,  flat  side  upwards  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  forms, 
not  the  boys  !),  and  grasp  the  edges  with  each  hand,  slightly  in 
front  of  the  body.  By  a  well-timed  rowing  action  with  the  legs, 
the  crew  may  be  made  to  carry  the  form  at  a  considerable  rate,  the 
boys  travelling  backwards  and  being  controlled  by  a  coxwain, 
who  faces  the  direction  of  travel,  as  in  "the  real  thing." 
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Blind  boys  are  quite  capable  of  forming  a  variety  of  pyramids 
without  assistance.  A  suitable  one  with  which  to  commence  con- 
sists of  two  strong-  boys  facing  each  other,  with  the  arms  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  supporting  two  lighter  boys,  who  stand  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  first  pair. 


[From  The  Schoolmaster  and   Woman  Teacher's  Chronicle.} 

TEACHERS    AND    REGISTRATION. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E.,  M.C. 

(President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers  and  Chairman  of  the 
Teachers'    Registration    Council). 

My  interest  in  the  teachers'  registration  movement  began  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
Educational  Supplement  of  The  Times,  and  had  constant  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  views  of  those  who  were  trying  to  solve  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  constituting  a  representative  council  of 
the  teaching  profession.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  formation 
of. such  a  council  was  authorised  by  the  Education  Act  of  1907,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  leading  associations  of  teachers,  including 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  This  body  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  abolition  of  a  former  Register,  which  was 
arranged  in  two  columns,  with  a  number  of  supplementary  lists. 
Such  arbitrary  divisions  were  held  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  professional  solidarity,  and  many  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools  were  disposed  to  resent  a  scheme  which  placed 
them  apart  in  a  separate  category,  even  though  this  separation 
was  accompanied  by  free  admission  to  the  Register  without  formal 
application.  This  scheme  of  divisions  was  abolished  in  1906,  and 
in  1907,  when  Parliament  gave  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Council,  it  enacted  at  the  same  time  that  whatever 
Register  this  Council  might  form  must  be  in  a  single  column,  with 
the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  and  that  any  admission  fee  must  be 
uniform  as  between  teachers  in  different  branches.  In  this  way  the 
desires  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  were  fully  met,  but  there 
remained  the  difficult  task  of  constituting  a  council  "  representative 
of  the  teaching  profession." 

The  project  lingered  for  some  five  years,  until,  at  a  great 
meeting  in  the  Clothworkers'  Hall,  it  was  agreed  that  the  first 
Council  should  be  representative  of  the  universities  and  of  teachers' 
associations.  Arrangements  were  duly  made  and  a  Council  of  44 
representatives  was  formed,  with  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Acland  as  its 
first  Chairman.     The  first  task  of  the  new  Council  was  to  frame 
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Conditions  of  Registration,  making  provision  at  the  same  time 
for  the  admission  of  teachers  who  had  been  in  practice  for  some 
time,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  hark  back  to  their  student  days 
in  order  to  fulfil  specific  requirements.  In  December,  191 3,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  arrange  for  a  special  edition  of  the  Educational 
Supplement  of  the  Times,  in  which  there  appeared  many  contribu- 
tions from  leaders  of  educational  opinion  giving  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  Council  and  wishing  it  success  in  its  difficult  work. 

The  Work  of  the  Council. 

The  Official  Register  of  Teachers  was  thus  opened  in  the  early 
part  of  1914.  in  the  August  of  that  year  came  the  great  disaster  of 
the  war,  removing  thousands  of  men  teachers  from  the  schools 
and  leaving  their  women  colleagues  with  so  many  preoccupations 
and  distractions  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
maintain  interest  in  the  Registration  movement.  In  191 5  Sir 
Arthur  Acland  retired  from  the  Council,  being  succeeded  by  Sir 
Michael  Sadler,  who  held  office  until  1922,  giving  to  the  Council 
and  to  the  teaching  profession  most  distinguished  service.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  Council  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Secondary  School  Examinations  Council,  in 
the  preliminary  discussions  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Burnham  Committee  on  Salaries,  and  in  the  movement  which  has 
recently  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Acting  Teacher's  Certificate  and 
to  the  further  development  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  has 
handed  over  the  entire  task  of  examining  students  in  Training  Col- 
leges to  University  Examining  Bodies.  In  addition  to  these  under- 
takings the  Council  was  occupied  with  its  main  task,  that  of 
framing  Conditions  of  Registration  and  building  up  the  Register 
on  a  firm  foundation. 

The   New    Constitution. 

In  1922  I  was  invited  to  succeed  Sir  Michael  Sadler  as  Chair- 
man, and  during  the  past  eight  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  work  which  I  regard  as  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system. 
In  that  time  I  have  only  missed  two  meetings,  and  I  can  therefore 
claim  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Council's  activities  and  aims. 
The  period  has  seen  some  important  changes.  Thus,  in  1926,  the 
grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  University  of  Reading  made  inevitable 
a  reconsideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  Council.  Whereas  in 
1912  there  was  no  body  of  teachers  that  could  properly  be  described 
as  a  teaching  profession,  in  1926  we  had  74,129  teachers  who  had 
been  duly  enrolled  on  the  Register,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  elect  representatives  to  the  Council  directly,  the  electors 
voting  according  to  the  type  of  teaching  work  in  which  they  were 
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individually  engaged.  The  sole  exception  to  this  arrangement 
was  that  in  order  to  retain  the  balance  between  the  four  groups 
constituting  the  Council  we  could  not  have  more  than  12  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Universities;  should  more  Universities  be 
created,  the  representation  will  move  by  rotation  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  which  governs  the  election  of  Bishops  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  the  rest  the  members  come  to  the  Council  as  repre- 
sentatives, not  of  Asociations  as  formerly,  but  of  Registered 
Teachers. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Teachers. 

The  next  step  was  to  unify  this  body  of  Registered  Teachers 
by  the  adoption  of  a  title  similar  to  those  in  use  in  other  profes- 
sions. It  was  agreed  that  the  body  should  be  known  as  the 
Society  of  Teachers  and  last  year  His  Majesty  the  King  graciously 
commanded  that  it  should  be  called  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers. 
Every  duly  enrolled  member  of  the  teaching  profession  may  now 
use  the  description  M.R.S.T.,  while  those  on  the  way  to  full 
enrolment  rank  as  Associates  (A.M.R.S.T.).  It  is  my  hope  that 
before  long  the  use  of  these  letters  will  become  customary,  for 
one  of  the  great  handicaps  of  the  teaching  profession  in  winning 
a  due  measure  of  public  esteem  has  been  the  fact  that  the  man 
in  the  street  has  never  known  precisely  the  difference  between  the 
teacher  who  is  professionally  qualified  and  the  "  teacher  "  who  has 
merely  taken  up  the  work,  either  for  want  of  something  else  to 
do  or  as  an  occupation  which  may  be  entered  without  the  period  of 
preliminary  training  demanded  in  all  other  professions.  I  am 
convinced  that  qualified  and  efficient  men  and  women  in  our  schools 
have  to  suffer  a  constant  though  subtle  disparagement  from  the 
mere  fact  that  their  special  claims  to  professional  standing  are  not 
understood.  In  such  a  profession  as  architecture,  for  example,  it 
has  already  come  about  that  the  letters  A.R.I.B.A.  and  F.R.I.B.A. 
are  understood  to  indicate  a  definite  standard  of  equipment 
and  knowledge.  It  is  still  open  to  any  man  to  call  himself 
an  architect,  however  meagre  his  qualifications  may  be,  but  the 
public  has  no  longer  any  excuse  for  remaining  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  professional  standing  of  architects.  The  same  applies  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  engineering  profession,  where  such  letters 
as  M.I.M.E.  or  M.I.E.E.  are  taken  to  indicate,  not  merely  mem- 
bership of  a  society  or  institution,  but  membership  of  a  bodv 
to  which  admission  can  be  gained  only  by  satisfying  minimum 
requirements  prescribed  by  a  representative  Council  of  the  pro- 
fession concerned. 

It  is  the  Council's  aim  to  secure  similar  recognition  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers.  Our  great  difficulty  is 
that  we  have  at  present  no  instrument  of  compulsion,  but  it  may 
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be  that  this  is  not  a  matter  for  great  regret,  if  only  we  can  win 
the  generous  and  spontaneous  support  of  qualified  teachers.  If 
this  is  given  to  us,  the  right  kind  of  compulsion  will  be 
brought  about,  for  the  professional  man  or  woman  will  hold  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  self  respect  to  require  that  those  who  supervise 
educational  work  shall  themselves  belong  to  the  profession.  This 
is  a  stipulation  which  is  not  unreasonable,  and  it  forms  the  main 
point  in  the  present  policy  of  the  Council.  I  would  therefore  ask 
that  all  teachers,  including  those  holding  positions  of  responsibility 
in  our  universities,  public  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  elemen- 
tary schools,  should  enrol  their  names  on  the  Official  Register  of 
Teachers,  thereby  encouraging  the  Council  in  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  the  profession  which  has  often 
been  described  as  the  most  important  in  the  country.  We  speak 
of  basic  industries  :  teaching  is  the  basic  profession  of  any  civi- 
lised, democratic  country. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on 
the  15th  August  last,  of  Capt.  D.  W.  Northcombe,  Superintendent 
of  the  West  of  England  Institute  for  the  Blind,   Exeter. 

Mr.  Northcombe  was  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Brighton 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Montreal  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
only  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  had  relinquished  the  Head- 
mastership  of  the  Preston  School  to  become  Head  of  the  Exeter 
Institution. 

Captain  Northcombe  had  a  distinguished  career  as  an  officer 
in  the  Canadian  Flying  Corps,  and  was  involved  in  a  crash,  to 
which  his  untimely  and  unexpected  death  is  traceable.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  a  son,  and  to  these  the  sympathy  of  all  our  colleagues 
is   sincerely  tendered. 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

The  first  Midland  Branch  Meeting  for  the  new  financial  year 
was  held  at  Leicester.  As  the  party  assembled,  Mr.  Cheek, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Chester,  warmly  welcomed  them.  The  workshops 
were  open  for  inspection  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  apparatus  and  work.  Particular  interest  was 
shown  in  the  exhibition  of  linen  weaving  done  by  the  blind  and 
arranged  by  Miss  Gardner.  The  party,  about  30  in  number,  then 
adjourned  to  the  room  set  apart  for  the  meeting. 
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Miss  Falconer,  at  the  request  of  many,  repeated  the  admirable 
paper  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  entitled  The  Educational 
Value  of  School  Organisations.  It  was  followed  by  a  very  keen 
and  friendly  discussion,  in  which  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  members  took  part.  It  was  an  encouraging  fact  to  note  that 
about  ten  of  these  were  former  pupils  of  various  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  who  were  able  to  give  valuable  help  from  their  own 
experience.  The  topics  introduced  during  the  discussion  were 
very  varied,  including  music  with  church  choirs  and  choral 
societies,  rambling  clubs,  skating,  membership  of  Toe  H,  Es- 
peranto as  a  link  of  friendship,  Girl  Guide  companies,  women's 
institutes,  church  social  service,  etc.,  all  with  the  idea  of  linking 
up  with  the  seeing  world  pupils  who  have  completed  their  training. 
A  special  point  brought  to  notice  was  that  blind  pupils  lose  associ- 
tion  with  home  and  friends  while  training  and  developing  in 
Institutions.  Thus  barriers  are  built  up  between  seeing  and  blind 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  seeing  people  are  not  educated  up  to 
the  idea  of  what  blind  people  are  able  to  do  and  enjoy.  If  Insti- 
tutions were  thrown  open  more  freely  for  seeing  visitors,  both 
children  and  adults,  this  latter  difficulty  might  be  overcome.  In 
summing  up  the  various  points  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Miss 
Falconer  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Tate,  J. P.,  of 
Bradford,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  after  her  paper  had  been  read. 
Mr.  Tate  emphasized  the  right  training  for  leisure  and  said  that 
many  causes  of  the  cases  brought  up  in  the  Children's  Courts 
were  misdirected  uses  of  leisure  and  lack  of  training  in  rightful 
hobbies  and  amusements. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Branch  should  arrange  three 
meetings  a  year — the  third  to  take  the  form  of  a  special  effort 
to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  thus  keep  the  Branch  in  touch 
with  themselves  and  with  the  central  organisation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea,  served  in  an  adjoining 
room  and  generously  provided  by  the  Leicester  Institution,  Mr. 
Cheek  being  a  most  hospitable  host. 

The  happy  afternoon  ended  with  a  friendly  chat  in  the  Hall 
with  old  and  new  friends  until  the  times  of  home-returning  trains. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  meeting  had  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  Branch. 


SOUTHERN    BRANCH. 

The  Bristol  meeting  has  not  been  abandoned.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  Railway  Company  do  not  issue  half-day  excursion 
tickets  on  Saturdays  and  the  day  return  tickets  at  14/9  are  con- 
sidered too  much.     There  is  a  possibility  that  later  on  tickets  at 
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a  more  reasonable  figure  may  be  issued  in  connection  with  a 
football  match.  In  that  case  the  members  wishing  to  attend  the 
meeting   would   be    notified. 

A    meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Southern  Branch  will  be 
held  shortly. 


SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
4th  October,  at  it    a.m. 

There  were  present  Miss  Falconer  in  the  Chair,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  Miss  Ludford,  Miss 
P.  Monk,  Mr.  R.  Peppitt,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Stone  and  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Apologies  were  received  from  Miss  E.  M.  Jones,  Miss  M.  V. 
Lester,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Mr.  G.  Symes,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling, 
Mr.  M.  Priestley,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bannister  and  the  Honorary   Registrar. 

Under  business  arising  out  of  the  minutes  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary was  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  expressing  thanks 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  organised  the  examination  for 
the  Home  Teachers  and  begging  him  to  continue  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Examiners. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Martin,  of  Bolton,  saying  that  the 
extra  week's  holiday  had  been  granted  to  Home  Teachers  and 
others;  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Marton,  on  the  formation  of 
a  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College,  resulted  in  Mr.  Stone  being 
asked  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  form  a  Branch  should  Scottish 
members  wish    it. 

Mr.  Peppitt  reported  that  efforts  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Branch  in  Bristol  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  separate 
Western  Branch  were  frustrated  by  the  failure  to  obtain  moderate 
prices  on  the  railway. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  Moon  Society  had  con- 
sented to  publish  Miss  Bradfield's  Primer  on  the  teaching  of  Moon 
Type. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Examiners  of  Pianoforte 
Tuners  and  Craft  Teachers.  From  the  first,  that  the  dates  for 
examination  in  the  coming  year  were  :  for  England,  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1930,  18th  March,  1931  and  1st  July,  193 1  ;  for  Scotland, 
28th  November,  1930,  20th  March,  1931  and  26th  June,  193 1  ; 
from  the  second,  that  there  were  10  entries  for  the  forthcoming 
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examination — five  for  Round-machine  Knitting  and  two  for  Flat- 
machine  Knitting,  and  three  for   Basket-making. 

On  the  question  of  the  resolution  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  appoint  no  more  blind  teachers,  the  Hon.  Secretary  reported 
the  steps  she  had  taken,  which  were  approved,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  ask  the  National  Institute  and  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  to  co-operate  with  the  College  in  endeavouring  to  get 
the  disability  removed. 

Nos.  VIII  and  IX  on  the  agenda,  the  forming  of  an  Employ- 
ment Bureau  and  the  question  of  Salaries  for  different  classes 
of  Teachers,  were  deferred  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 

Four  new  Members  were  elected — two  School  Teachers,  one 
Home   Teacher,    and    one   Technical    Teacher. 

The  Committee  received  with  great  regret  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister,  and  asked  him  to  continue  his  connection 
with  the  College  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  work. 

Permission  was  given  to  the  Branch  of  Examiners  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  Craft  Teachers'  and  Pianoforte  Tuners'  Ex- 
aminations as  soon  as  possible,  without  waiting  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Executive,  and  to  make  necessary  minor 
alterations  in  the  syllabuses. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  to  the  Chairman  and 
Hon.  Secretary  for  decision  or  to  be  7th  February,  1931,  unless 
an  ealier  date  was  desirable. 


SCHOOL   NOTES. 

THE     EAST     ANGLIAN     SCHOOL,     GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 

The  physical  training  of  the  school  has  been  brought  up-to- 
date  by  the  installation  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  which  is  used 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  D.  Sunley.  Miss  Sunley  was  appoin- 
ted at  the  beginning  of  the  current  term  as  a  full-time  teacher 
of  physical  training  and  remedial  exercises,  and  was  trained  at 
the   Liverpool    Physical   Training   College. 

The  recreational  side  of  school  life  has  been  supplemented  by 
the  provision  of  an  electric  gramophone  pick-up,  which  is  now 
in  daily  use,  and  the  mains-driven  wireless  set  is  also  used  for  the 
reception  of  educational  talks  during  school  hours.  The  semi- 
blind  children  have  found  a  new  interest  in  Badminton  and  Table 
Tennis.  M.B. 
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LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL. 

During  the  summer  holidays  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  Liverpool 
School,  who  were  staying  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  accidently  fell  into 
the  sea  from  Ramsay  Pier.  The  younger  one  Leslie  Isaac,  aged 
14  years,  from  the  Wavertree  School  made  a  plucky  attempt  to 
rescue  Reginald  Romain,  from  the  Hardman  Street  School,  but 
without  avail.  Isaac  was  rescued  in  an  exhausted  state.  At  the 
inquest  the  High-Bailiff  warmly  commended  Isaac  for  his  plucky 
attempt. 

The  Liverpool  Shipwreck  and  Humane  Society  have  awarded 
Isaac  a  Certificate  and  Bronze  Medal,  suitably  inscribed. 

At  the  Hardman  Street  School  a  new  extension  is  about  to 
be  erected,  consisting  of  a  sale-shop,  workrooms  for  girls,  rooms 
for  domestic  training,  and  also  workrooms  where  girls  may  be  em- 
ployed after  the  completion  of  their  training.  The  cost  will  be 
about  ^25,000. 


SCHOOL   FOR    BLIND,   LEEDS. 

A  very  happy  Reunion  was  held  at  Leeds  on  27th  September, 
when  about  140  former  pupils  and  teachers  accepted  an  invitation 
to  meet  the  present  School  and  Home  Staff.  After  being  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Swayne,  the  "  boys  and  girls  "  answered  the  Roll 
Call.  Short  speeches  were  made  by  members  of  the  Staff,  after 
which  everyone  adjourned  for  tea  in  the  newly-furnished  Dining 
Hall. 

A  short  concert  was  held  during  the  evening  and  as  much 
time  as  possible  was  devoted  to  conversation.  The  time  passed 
all  too  quickly  and  expressions  of  regret  were  voiced  on  all  sides 
when  the  gathering  dispersed  after  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  and  the  National  Anthem. 

October  7th  was  a  Red  Letter  Day  for  the  Leeds  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf.  Accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Director  of  Education,  and  other  officials,  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary 
visited  the  School  and  spent  an  hour  watching  the  work  in  various 
classes.  In  addition  to  seeing  Braille,  types,  maps,  typing  and 
handwork,  Princess  Mary  was  keenly  interested  in  watching  a 
dancing  display  by  deaf  girls,  and  cooking  and  ironing  by  blind 
girls.  H.R.H.  also  enjoyed  hearing  the  children  sing.  As  Prin- 
cess Mary  left  the  building,  deaf  and  blind  united  in  vociferous 
cheers,  which  were  renewed  a  moment  later,  when  Mr.  Swayne 
announced  that  a  special  day's  holiday  was  to  be  granted  in 
honour  of  the  Royal  visit. 
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THE    BIRMINGHAM    ROYAL    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Mr.  John  E.  Tookey  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Master  at 
the  Birmingham  Royal   Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Tookey  was  trained  at  Westminster  College,  London. 
He  became  a  resident  Master  at  the  Royal  Schools  lor  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Margate,  and  has  obtained  the  special  diploma  for  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf. 

*  *  *  * 

With  Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon's  promotion  to  Swiss  Cottage,  in 
September,  the  Scout  troop  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  is  without  a  Scoutmaster.  Three  of  the  senior  boys 
in  the  technical  department,  trained  under  Mr.  Spurgeon,  had 
been  given  their  warrants  as  Assistant  Scoutmasters  some  months 
ago.  These,  with  the  help  of  a  Rover  Scout  from  another  troop, 
have  carried  on  the  meetings  as  usual.  This  has  won  the  approval 
and  warm  commendation  of  the  District  Commisioner,  who  has 
paid  several  visits  to  the  troop. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  a  pack  of  Cubs  has  been  formed, 
with  younger  boys  at  Edgbaston  and  some  of  the  Kindergarten 
boys  at  Harborne. 

A  recent  development  is  the  formation  of  a  Rover  crew  of  1 1 
members,  with  a  Rover  from  an  outside  troop  acting  as  "  Mate." 
It  is  due  largely  to  the  latter' s  enthusiasm  that  this  has  been 
formed. 

Last  December  the  Scout  troop  were  successful  in  winning  a 
beautiful  shield.  The  competition  was  open  to  the  Scouts  of  the 
County  for  the  best  camp-fire  programme,  and  this  was  the  first 
year  it  had  been  competed  for.  The  troop  is  anxious  to  retain 
the  trophy,  although  there  are  several  extra  "  classes  "  for  which 
they  must  enter,  viz.  :  solo  singing  for  Rovers,  Scouts  and  Cubs ; 
group  singing  for  each   section  and  combined  group  singing. 

The  troop  has  taken  part  in  week-end  camps  during  the  last 
season  and  were  going  for  a  ten-days'  camp  during  the  summer 
holidays,  but  this  had  to  be  cancelled  at  the  last  minute  owing 
to  the  weather  conditions. 

Proficiency  badges  have  been  gained  in  basket-work,  leather- 
work  and  music.  Several  second-class  badges  have  been  also 
awarded. 

The  troop  spirit  is  excellent  and  the  attendance  well  main- 
tained. The  effect  of  the  Scouting  spirit  is  felt  throughout  the 
School. 

Bertram  Jelfs, 

Assistant  Scoutmaster. 
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RETIREMENT    OF    MR.    A.    R.    BANNISTER. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bannister,  Director  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man- 
chester, has  decided  to  relinquish  that  post. 

Mr.  Bannister  has  had  a  distinguished  and  successful  career 
in  the  blind  world  and  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

He  first  entered  the  work  at  Preston  and  has  been  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Birmingham  Institution  and  at  Linden  Lodge,  under  the 
London  County  Council.  From  the  latter  place  he  went  as  Head- 
master and  Superintendent  to  the  Swansea  School.  At  this  time 
he  followed  Dr.  Ritchie  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  and  was  intimately  concerned  in  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Association  and  the 
College. 

He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  combined  body  then  known 
as  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  It  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  work  he  did  for  that  body  and 
his  influence  affected  profoundly  the  policy  which  has  guided  the 
College  ever  since.  Upon  leaving  Swansea  Mr.  Bannister  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  and 
here  again  he  contributed  that  whole-hearted  zeal  and  industry 
which  one  would  expect  of  him.  When  the  Directorship  of  Hen- 
shaw's became  vacant  he  was  appointed  and  since  then  he  has 
guided  the  fortunes  of  that  Institution  with  conspicuous  success. 

Mr.  Bannister  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  all  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  and  has  played 
a  very  distinguished  part  in  all  the  other  activities  of  the  College. 
He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Workshops  Association  and  one  of 
its  founders. 

We  understand  Mr.  Bannister  is  embarking  upon  a  business 
career,  and  we  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Bannister  every  success  in  the 
new  undertaking. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  Mr.  Bannister  will  always 
retain  a  warm  corner  in  his  affections  for  the  work  he  has  done 
so  much  for,  and  we  shall  hope  that  when  the  opportunity  occurs 
we  shall  be  able  to  welcome  him  to  our  gatherings. 

E.E. 


VVm.    Neill  &    Sons,    Printers,   93    Mornington    St.,    Manchester,   S.E. 
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THE    MENTAL   LIFE    OF    A   PERSON    BORN    BLIND. 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

I  am  honoured  by  the  invitation  of  your  Committee  to  open  the 
discussion  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Miss 
Cracknall  that  its  inclusion  has  given  satisfaction  to  several  mem- 
bers on  the  ground  that  it  must  be  of  general  interest  to  all  who 
work  for  the  blind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  delicacy,  and  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for  my 
temerity  in  talking  about  blind  people  in  the  critical  presence  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  blind  men  of  the  country. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  this  discussion  we  are  dealing  with 
the  born  blind  only.  The  mental  life  of  a  person  who  has  seen 
and  lost  his  sight  is  normal  as  far  as  thought  process  is  concerned. 
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The  only  fundamental  difference  between  a  blind  person  and 
one  who  can  see  is  in  respect  of  visual  imagery.  A  person  who 
has  never  seen  cannot  picture  things  in  his  mind  and  no  amount 
of  verbal  description  will  enable  him  to  do  so.  This  fact  definitely 
affects  thought  process.  It  means  that  on  many  matters  a  blind 
person  thinks  in  a  different  way  from  a  seeing  person.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration.  If  I  am  presented  with  the  statement  put 
forward  in  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid, 
there  immediately  comes  into  my  mind  a  picture  of  a  blacklined 
triangle  on  white  paper  and  by  close  reference  to  that  diagram 
I  can  follow  the  various  stages  by  which  the  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion is  made  out.  A  blind  person  can  follow  the  reasoning  to  the 
same  conclusion,  but  instead  of  a  picture,  he  has  a  recollection 
of  tactual  sensations.  His  thought  has  travelled  along  a  different 
route. 

The  illustration  is  capable  of  wide  extension  and  we  must  note 
that  although  the  road  is  different,  the  goal  is  the  same.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  primary  difference  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  does  not  amount  to  a  vast  deal  in  its  effect  on  a  blind 
person's  life.  There  are  exclusions,  of  course,  desert  tracts  and 
lacunai,  but  method  in  thought  process  does  comparatively  little 
to  shape  personality.  There  are  secondary  consequences  of  blind- 
ness which  matter  far  more  to  a  blind  man's  temperament,  charac- 
ter and  attainments. 

Since  that  is  so  I  think  it  is  these  secondary  consequences 
which  you  will  wish  to  discuss.  As  compared  with  the  aloofness 
of  the  purely  scientific  side  they  have  the  warmth  and  intimacy  of 
a  strong  human  interest.  How  does  the  mind  of  a  blind  person 
work?  How  does  the  blind  person  react  to  his  material  and  social 
environment?  These  are  the  two  contrasted  questions  and  I  think 
it  is  the  second  which  will  attract  you  and  on  which  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  blind  friends  will  be  most  illuminating.  We  welcome 
opinion  on  the  former,  but  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  such 
answers.  A  person  without  a  particular  sense  can  usefully  de- 
scribe his  mental  life,  but  cannot  helpfully  comment  on  his  be- 
haviour in  terms  of  the  missing  sense.  In  other  words,  a  blind 
person's  views  on  sight  and  its  reactions  on  mental  life  may  be, 
and  often  are,  intriguing,  but  cannot  be  quoted  as  having  scien- 
tific weight. 

Blind  people  readily  accept  this  position,  but  seeing  folk  often 
find  it  hard.  They  like  to  enlarge  on  the  visual  powers  of  their 
blind  friends,  on  circumstantial  dreams  of  lovely  landscapes  and 
the  like. 

Let  us  spend  a  minute  or  two  on  the  attitude  of  the  blind 
towards  sight.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  foolish  to  generalise,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  many  there  is  what  can  only  be  de- 
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scribed  as  a  certain  condescension.  It  may  be  due  partly  to 
defence  mechanism,  partly  to  errors  made  by  seeing  people  in  the 
interpretation  of  what  they  see,  partly  to  the  inevitable  conser- 
vatism of  human  nature,  "  Which  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

A  short  time  ago  1  read  a  novel  by  a  German  pianoforte  tuner. 
It  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  absence  of  visual  images  and  the 
insistence  on  tactual  and  aural  impressions.  That,  however,  is  by 
the  way.  The  relevant  point  is  this.  The  hero  is  offered  an  opera- 
tion on  his  eyes,  with  some  probability  of  success.  He  is  enthu- 
siastic, impatient,  elated.  He  lets  his  fancy  loose  on  the  new  and 
miraculous  life  that  will  be  his.  The  operation  is  a  failure  and  he 
falls  back  into  the  familiar  restricted  routine  with  a  deep  sense 
of  comfort  and  relief. 

I  remember  a  well  known  blind  man  telling  me  that  if  he  were 
offered  sight  he  would  hesitate  to  accept. 

That  statement  will  recall  to  many  of  your  minds  the  hack- 
neyed quotation,  "  Were  it  not  for  curiosity,  1  would  as  lief  have 
arms  as  eyes."  I  confess  I  have  dragged  in  Diderot  because  of  a 
long-standing  desire  to  protest  against  the  vogue  that  has  been 
given  him  in  the  blind  world.  It  is  as  if  the  blind  world  were 
proud  of  having  been  noticed  by  a  great  man  and  ignored  the  fact 
that  Diderot  was  merely  using  his  blind  man  as  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  own  pet  philosophic  theories.  At  the  risk  of  digres- 
sing, let  me  remind  you  very  shortly  of  the  facts. 

Diderot,  with  his  friends  Voltaire  and  Condillac,  was  bent  on 
making  a  breach  in  Catholic  Absolutism  by  introducing  ideas  of 
what  Lord  Morley  calls  relativity.  They  wished  to  persuade  their 
contemporaries  that  knowledge  is  relative  to  our  intelligence,  that 
thought  is  not  the  measure  of  existence  nor  the  conceivableness 
of  a  proposition  the  test  of  its  truth.  They  admired  the  freedom 
and  common  sense  of  the  English  philosophers  and  sought  to  make 
their  teaching  known  in  France. 

In  an  essay  of  this  nature,  in  1736,  Voltaire  had  described  a 
successful  operation  performed  in  1728  on  a  person  born  blind. 
In  the  same  year,  after  many  discussions  with  Diderot,  Condillac 
had  brought  out  his  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,  in  which  he 
agrees  with  Locke  that  ideas  must  come  in  the  first  instance  from 
sensory  impressions. 

In  1748,  Reaumur,  the  famous  physician  and  scientist,  was 
about  to  perform  an  operation  of  the  kind  above  referred  to  and 
Diderot,  much  to  his  chagrin,  was  refused  permission  to  be  present. 
In  those  days  such  an  operation  was  a  sort  of  reception,  where 
relatives  and  men  of  science  crowded  round  the  unfortunate 
patient.     With  no  mitigation  of  local  anaesthetic,  with  instruments 
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that  were  more  than  likely  to  bring  about  septic  poisoning,  the 
operation  was  barely  over  and  the  agonising  experience  still  at 
its  height  when  the  sufferer  had  to  endure  the  added  torture  of 
having   metaphysical    conundrums    hurled    at    his    head. 

Diderot's  pique  made  him  see  the  weakness  of  the  position. 
"  To  prepare  the  born  blind  to  answer  philosophic  interrogatories 
truly  "  he  points  out,  "  and  then  to  put  these  interrogatories 
rightly  would  have  been  a  feat  not  unworthy  of  the  united  talents 
of  Newton,  Descartes,  Locke  and  Leibnitz."  There  would  be  more 
profit  in  questioning  an  intelligent  born  blind  person  and  so  came 
the  pilgrimage  to  Puisaux.  The  ideas  which  Diderot  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  blind  man  are  shrewd  and  stimulating,  and,  of 
course,  strongly  support  his  philosophic  thesis.  To  complete  the 
story  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  agnosticism  which  he 
unwarrantably  fathers  on  Nicholas  Saunderson,  including  a  bril- 
liant forecast  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  was  so  repugnant  to  the 
orthodox  opinion  of  his  day  that  the  immediate  effect  of  his  Letter 
on  the  Blind  was  to  land  Diderot  in  prison. 

I  have  said  that  the  secondary  consequences  of  blindness  have 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  moulding  of  personality,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  are  here  in  a  region  of  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion, where  scientific  proof  is  impossible.  What  changes  does 
blindness  bring  about  in  temperament?  That  is  a  fascinating 
question,  but  in  our  answer  we  must  remember  that  to  generalise 
is  dangerous.  The  blind  world  is  a  reflection  of  the  larger  world 
outside,  in  that  it  contains  all  sorts,  the  lighthearted  and  the 
melancholy,  the  sanguine  and  the  sad.  The  conditions  of  experi- 
ment are  impracticable.  You  cannot  put  a  man  born  blind  along- 
side one  with  sight,  grant  them  the  same  heredity,  endow  them  with 
identical  powers,  submit  them  to  the  same  environmental  influences 
and   then  compare  the   results. 

We  are  forced  back  on  conjecture,  and  I  am  sure  the  personal 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  blind  friends  will  be  of 
substantial  profit  to  our  debate.  Blindness  must  affect  personality. 
We  are  bound  to  assent  to  that  dictum,  even  if  we  cannot  weigh 
the  results  in  a  fine  balance.  As  a  lead  to  subsequent  speakers 
I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  three  directions  in  which  the  process 
may  be  seen  at  work.  First  there  is  the  limitation  of  knowledge. 
When  you  reflect  on  the  large  part  played  by  the  eye  in  conscious 
and  unconscious  education  you  will  agree  that  no  amount  of 
intensive  instruction  can  make  up  for  the  lost  opportunities.  Then 
there  is  the  depression  that  is  so  apt  to  set  in  when  the  blind 
adolescent  becomes  aware  of  the  barriers  that  his  handicap  has 
piled  across  so  many  avenues  of  work  and  pleasure.  He  becomes 
conscious,  too,  that  what  requires  patience  and  striving  in  him 
can  be  done  by  his  seeing  colleague  in  a  moment  and  without  effort. 
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A  young  man  learning  his  handicraft,  if  he  were  born  blind,  has 
probably  fewer  moments  of  wild  exasperation  than  one  who  has 
lost  his  sight,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  born  blind  has  reached 
an  uncomplaining  acquiescence  in  his  restricted  world  is  a  matter  on 
which  our  friends  might  well  dilate.  I  have  known  blind  men 
who  will  kick  against  the  pricks  to  their  dying  day  and  I  have 
known  others  who  live  serene.  Who  can  tell  which  is  the  more 
frequent?  In  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  psycho-analysis  this 
second  effect  of  blindness  may  well  have  many  and  varied  reper- 
cussions on  personality.  The  third  head  under  which  we  might 
pursue  our  research  is  introspection.  The  blind  man  is  driven  in 
upon  himself  mainly  through  two  causes.  The  first  is  the  lack  of 
all  the  distractions  of  sight  and  the  second  is  the  lack  of  mobility. 
He  is  often  obliged  to  sit  still  and  consequently  falls  into  subjective 
reverie,  when  with  sight  he  would  be  up  and  doing. 

These  three  lines  of  approach  I  commend  to  those  who  will 
carry  on  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  but  before  closing  I  wish 
to  suggest  one  further  thought.  I  find  it  difficult  to  express,  but 
I  want  to  try  to  get  it  over  more  particularly  to  my  blind  hearers. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  minimise  the  marvels  of  sight,  but  I  want 
you  to  observe  that  in  the  quest  for  reality,  that  greatest  of  all 
intellectual  adventures  of  the  human  mind,  sight  is  beginning  to 
play  a  diminished  part.  In  the  19th  century  it  was  hoped  that  the 
eye  of  man,  aided  by  improved  microscopes,  would  one  day  see 
the  material  atom.  The  ultimate  structure  of  matter  would  be 
exposed  to  sight.  To-day  that  hope  has  gone  for  ever,  for  the 
material  atom  itself  has  vanished.  Proton,  electron,  photon  will 
never  impinge  on  the  human  retina  for,  and  herein  lies  the 
extraordinary  advance  that  must  be  noted,  they  are  now  conceived 
as  being  of  the  insubstantial  nature  of  a  thought.  More  and  more 
do  we  realise  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem,  that  appearance 
is  no  sure  clue  to  reality,  that  sight  is  an  inadequate  guide  to 
ultimate  truth. 

The  great  change  that  has  come  over  the  world  of  thought  in 
the  last  generation  is  that  scientists  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir 
James  Jeans  and  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  make  no  secret  that  an 
atmosphere  of  mysticism  is  a  proper  setting  for  their  investigations. 
The  immaterial  world  which  Tyndall,  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer 
abolished  70  years  ago  is  nearer  to  us  than  ever  it  was.  We 
feel  that  the  unseen,  impalpable  universe  is  our  birthright  and 
heritage.  The  more  we  follow  the  teachings  of  modern  science 
the  more  confident  we  become  that  blindness  and  groping  are  but 
for  a  season,  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  for  each  of  us  the  mists 
shall  be  rolled  away  and  that  in  the  blaze  of  the  unexampled  glorv 
then  revealed,  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
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SOME    PRACTICAL    "WEATHER   WORK," 

as  practised  at  Linden  Lodge  School  for  the  Blind,  London. 

By  Wm.   R.  Plear. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  some  practical  work  in  con- 
nection with  weather-knowledge   undertaken  for  blind  boys. 

The  first  instrument  constructed  was  one  for  registering  the 
length  of  daylight  and  darkness.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  back, 
having  three  narrow  strips  of  wood  fastened  down  its  length  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  two  grooves,  up  and  down  which  two 
movable  strips  of  wood  can  travel.  Across  the  bottom  a  wooden 
bar  is  placed,  behind  which  the  strips  move.  The  latter  can  be 
fixed  at  any  desired  height  by  two  "  screw-eyes  "  passing  through 
the  bar.  The  three  strips  are  marked  off  in  inches  by  saw-cuts, 
each  space  so  formed  representing  an  hour.  The  instrument  is 
further  improved  by  arranging  wires  across  at  the  9,  12  and  15 
hour  levels. 

The  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  being  read  out  each  morning, 
the  boys  calculate  the  length  of  daylight  and  darkness  and  set 
the  movable  strips  accordingly.  The  relative  duration  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  use  of  the  instrument  will  lead  to  discussions  on 
the  variations  in  the  length  of  daylight,  with  their  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  earth  on  its  orbit,  the  cause  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
variations  of  readings  according  to  latitude  and  so  on. 

The  instrument  next  added  was  a  wooden  thermometer,  con- 
structed on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  one  just  described, 
except  that  only  one  movable  strip  is  necessary.  The  space  be- 
tween two  consecutive  saw-cuts  now  indicates  a  difference  of  four 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  range  of  from  t  to  80  degrees  will  be  found 
sufficient.  Excellent  thermometers,  which  are  very  easy  to  see, 
can  be  obtained,  having  a  black  column  of  liquid  and  black  figures 
on  a  white  china  base.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  bovs 
can  read  this  thermometer.  It  is  hung  in  shade,  oreferablv  on 
an  outside  wall  facing  north  and  the  temperature  is  taken  each 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  registered  on  the  improvised  ther- 
mometer. After  a  time  the  boys  can  be  encouraged  to  give  esti- 
mates of  the  temperature  and  the  results  will  show  that  their 
feelings  in  this  matter  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  figures  ob- 
tained will  also  in  the  course  of  time  form  a  valuable  means  of 
comparison  in  the  geography  lessons.  Correlation  with  arithmetic 
is  achieved  when  boys  are  led  to  realize  that  numbers  divisible 
bv  four  correspond  exactly  with  a  saw-cut,  while  others  come 
between  the  marks.  This  apparatus  is  improved  by  the  addition 
of  wires  at  the  32  and  60  degree  levels. 
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It  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  realized  that  some  permanent 
record  of  temperature  is  desirable.  Yesterday's  temperature  is 
soon  forgotten,  while  that  of  last  week  has  completely  passed  out 
of  memory.  As  a  first  step  towards  such  a  record  the  following 
course  was  adopted.  A  piece  of  three-ply  wood  was  drilled,  with 
holes  arranged  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  The  number  of 
vertical  lines  was  14,  thus  giving  one  line  for  every  day  of  a 
fortnight.  The  lowest  horizontal  line  of  holes  could  represent 
zero,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  and  to  restrict  somewhat  the 
size  of  the  board  20  degrees  will  be  found  a  convenient  starting 
point.  Thereafter,  each  successive  horizontal  line  shows  a  differ- 
ence of  four  degrees,  in  agreement  with  each  successive  saw-cut 
on  the  thermometer.  The  holes  are  conveniently  placed  some 
inches  apart  each  way.  A  strip  of  cardboard,  showing  the  initials 
of  the  days  and  another  showing  the  degrees  can  be  affixed,  but 
it  has  been  found  a  better  exercise  from  the  point  of  view  of 
touch  and  arithmetic  to  get  the  boys  to  count  each  time. 

The  addition  of  wires  or  strings  across  the  board  at  the  32  and 
60  degree  levels  will  be  useful.  The  temperature  having  been 
taken,  a  boy  counts  along  the  bottom  line  of  holes  until  he  finds 
his  positions  for  the  particular  day.  He  then  counts  up  the  line 
until  he  arrives  at  the  particular  temperature.  If  not  exactly 
divisible  by  four,  he  must  approximate.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  very 
useful  exercise.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  approximation  in  a 
succession  of  fours  is  sometimes  difficult.  It  was  found  that  blind 
boys  could  more  easily  set  the  thermometer  in  quarter  and  half 
spaces  than  in  thirds  of  spaces  After  some  practice,  however,  it 
would  be  possible  to  change  the  scale  on  the  instruments  and 
proceed  in  threes.  Again,  this  illustrates  a  very  useful  mathe- 
matical principle.  When  the  boy  has  reached  the  hole  indicating 
the  temperature  for  the  day,  he  inserts  a  peg  there.  Thread  or 
twine  can  be  knotted  from  peg  to  peg,  giving  a  tangible  graph 
of  temperature.  This  rather  crude  method  was  found  to  be  an 
excellent  preparation  for  a  more  refined  method  to  be  described 
later. 

The  next  piece  of  work,  a  weather-vane  adapted  for  the  blind, 
was  much  more  ambitious  and  was  only  made  possible  by  the 
expert  craftsmanship  in  the  shops.  It  consisted  of  three  essential 
parts,  namely,  the  pole,  the  vane  and  the  table.  The  pole  was 
merely  a  stout  bamboo  of  good  quality,  rising  several  feet  above 
the  ground,  set  in  concrete.  The  bamboo  passed  through  the 
centre  of  the  table  and  was  removable  for  repairs.  The  vane 
itself  was  of  the  usual  shape,  with  the  arrow  and  fan,  but  with 
some  modification  in  weight  and  length.  This  was  necessary 
because  a  wire  was  suspended  from  the  arrow  head  carrying  a 
weight  to  keep  it  taut.     The  weight  swings  round  just  below  the 
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level  of  the  table.  From  the  vertical  wire  ran  an  arm  of  thicker 
wire,  the  other  end  of  which  was  looped  loosely  round  the  centre 
pole ;  the  height  of  this  arm  was  so  arranged  that  it  just  cleared 
the  surface  of  the  table.  Its  position  at  any  given  moment  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  position  of  the  vane  above.  Hence 
arose  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  construction  of  the  vane. 
The  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  end  of  the  arrow  head  must  be 
such  that  the  suspended  wire  and  weight  just  clear  the  edge  of  the 
table.  The  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  end  of  the  fan  must  be 
sufficient  to  balance  the  arrow,  the  suspended  wire  and  the  weight 
which  keeps   the  wire  taut. 

The  table  was  made  on  the  two-ply  principle,  each  ply  being 
one  inch  thick.  The  object  was  to  prevent  warping  from  exposure 
to  all  weathers.  It  was  further  covered  with  sheet  zinc,  and,  being 
circular  in  shape,  its  edge  was  bound  with  a  strip  of  brass.  It 
was  supported  about  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground  on  three 
splayed  iron  feet,  set  in  concrete.  The  surface  of  the  table  was 
marked  with  the  cardinal,  secondary  and  tertiary  points  in  nails, 
together  with  other  nails  set  so  as  to  show  approximately  every 
four  degrees  round  the  circle.  As  qo  is  not  exactly  divisible  by 
four,  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  The  cardinal  points  were 
first  found  by  means  of  a  magnet  fixed  to  a  cork  floated  on  water 
in  a  basin  placed  on  the  table  itself.  The  points  were  marked 
in  braille  letters  made  with  nails  and  so  placed  that  they  could  be 
read  from  the  "  stand-position  "  of  due  south,  so  as  to  correlate 
the  vane  with  any  map  the  blind  boy  might  have  to  read.  Full 
radial  lines  were  marked  by  nails  from  the  centre  pole  to  these 
points.  Then  each  quadrant  was  marked  out  into  22  spaces  on 
a  circle  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  thus 
giving  with  the  two  cardinal  points  themselves,  23  nails.  The 
centre  one  (No.  12)  from  either  end,  therefore  showed  the  secondarv 
point,  and  a  half  radial  line  was  put  in  for  each.  In  each  half 
quadrant  there  were  11  spaces,  i.e.,  counting  the  cardinal  and 
secondary  point,  12  nails.  Hence  from  either  point,  half  wav 
between  Nos.  6  and  7,  will  give  the  tertiary  point.  The  tertiarv 
points  were  marked  with  an  extra  nail  just  outside  the  circle. 
By  this  method  16  points  of  the  compass  were  shown  and  the 
intermediate  nails  gave  the  deviation  in  degrees  from  any  one 
of  them.  By  following  the  arm  over  the  surface  of  the  table,  the 
blind  boy  could  read  the  direction  of  the  wind  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

The  next  instrument  added  was  a  wooden  barometer.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  back,  4  ft.  6  ins.  by  5  ins.  To  the  bottom  of 
this  in  the  centre,  was  screwed  a  semi-circular  piece  of  wood  about 
4  ins.  long  and  4  ins.  in  diameter.  This  had  its  flat  side  to  the 
board  and  was  slotted  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  long  movable 
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strip  which  represented  the  mercury  rising  from  the  semi-circular 
bowl  at  the  bottom.  As  the  barometer  only  varied  within  narrow 
limits,  there  was  no  need  to  calibrate  all  the  way  up  the  board. 
The  usual  side  strips  which  form  the  groove  for  the  passage  of 
the  sliding  strip  did  not  begin  until  a  height  of  28.4  ins.  above  the 
level  of  the  semi-circular  bowl.  From  there  on,  the  fixed  side 
strips  were  marked  at  every  inch  with  a  saw  cut.  (The  reason 
for  marking  both  sides  in  these  instruments  is  that  some  blind 
boys  read  better  with  the  left,  and  others  with  the  right  hand.) 
Each  space  represented  a  difference  of  2  ins.  in  the  barometric 
height.  The  calibration  could  be  taken  to  31  ins.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  upper  half  of  the  instrument  had  an  exaggerated 
scale,  while  the  lower  half  had  not.  'I  he  necessity  for  this  was 
easily  explained  to  the  boys.  Wires  added  at  the  height  of  29 
ins.  and  of  30  ins.  are  a  help  and  reduce  time  taken  in  counting. 
The  barometric  reading  was  taken  every  morning  from  an  aneroid 
barometer  (which  had  been  specially  tested  for  the  purpose)  and 
reported  to  the  boys,  who  set  the  movable  strip  at  the  desired 
height. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  most  of  these  models  it  will  be  a 
distinct  help  to  those  who  have  some  sight  if  the  movable  strips 
are  painted  white,  while  the  backboards  are  stained  a  dark  colour. 

A  step  further  was  taken  when  an  ordinary  rain-gauge  cylinder 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind  boys.  A  flat,  rather  thin  cork 
was  used,  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  just  pass  comfortably  up 
and  down  inside  the  cylinder.  To  the  centre  of  this  cork  was 
attached  a  stiff  piece  of  wire,  so  that  when  the  cork  lay  on  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  the  wire  stood  up  centrally  in  the  jar.  To 
ensure  that  it  did  so  it  passed  through  a  loop  of  wire  formed  by 
three  radial  wires  at  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder.  These  were  kept 
in  place  by  an  outside  ring  of  wire,  clipped  tightly  round  the 
cylinder  about  an  inch  below  the  mouth.  After  passing  through 
the  loop,  the  central  wire  was  bent  at  right  angles  once,  bringing 
its  length  horizontal — and  again  so  as  to  clear  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder.  It  passed  down  the  outside  of  the  glass  as  far  as  the  base, 
where  it  was  bent  inwards  to  the  glass.  It  passed  over  a  scale  of 
tin  made  of  Braille  dots  in  imitation  of  the  sighted  divisions  on  the 
glass.  The  dots  were  placed  thus  :  .02  single  dot,  .04  single  dot, 
.06  single  dot,  .08  single  dot,  .1  three  dots  in  a  horizontal  row  and 
so  on,  each  tenth  being  marked  by  three  dots.  When  water  was 
poured  into  the  jar  the  cork  floated,  lifting  the  wire  and  causing 
the  point  outside  to   travel  over  the  scale. 

A  great  deal  of  useful  work  can  be  correlated  with  this  model. 
The  boys  calculated  that  every  .01  in.  means  approximately  1  ton 
per  acre.  Each  ton  means  224  gallon  cans,  and  so  on.  The 
futility  of  watering  fields  and  the  necessity  for  "  flooding  "  when 
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irrigation  is  attempted  is  obvious.  Useful  work  can  be  done  in 
geography  lessons  by  comparison  with  the  figures  obtained. 

As  in  the  case  of  temperature,  so  with  the  other  observations 
made,  it  was  felt,  after  a  time,  that  some  permanent  record  was 
desirable.  This  was  managed  by  devising  charts  after  the  fol- 
lowing pattern  : — 

Some  large  book-size  sheets  of  Braille  paper  of  good  quality 
were  converted  into  squares  by  tearing  off  a  strip  of  appropriate 
size.  One  of  these  squares  was  inserted  in  a  Stainsby-Wayne 
Braille  writer,  so  that  the  torn  edge  was  at  the  bottom  (probably 
a  large  Braille  frame  could  be  used,  but  the  machine  is  so  much 
quicker).  It  is  possible  to  get  1 1  sets  of  figures  down  the  left- 
hand  side  (12  at  a  pinch)  and  still  have  room  for  the  initials  of  the 
day  and  the  title  of  the  chart.  This,  on  a  temperature  chart,  for 
example,  will  give  a  range  of  20  to  68  degrees  in  winter,  or 
32  to  80  degrees  in  the  summer ;  rising  in  fours  like  the  ther- 
mometer and  the  board  previously  mentioned.  For  the  barometer 
it  will  give  from  28.8  to  31.0,  which,  of  course,  rises  in  2's  and 
is  ample.  In  rainfall  it  will  give  a  range  of  o  to  30  inches  (for 
greater  amounts  two  indications  can  be  given,  as  explained  later). 
Having  then  written  the  numbers  so  that  they  will  appear  on  the 
left  when  the  paper  is  turned  over,  we  start  again  at  the  top  of  the 
paper,  and,  missing  the  necessary  number  of  spaces,  commence  to 
put  a  line  of  middle  c's  opposite  each  number,  right  across  the 
paper.  Turn  the  paper  now,  so  that  the  torn  edge  lies  on  the  right. 
This  brings  the  numbers,  already  written,  at  the  top.  Hence, 
start  on  the  second  line.  A  trial  will  soon  show  how  many  spaces 
to  miss  (if  any)  and  whether  to  write  upper,  middle,  or  lower  c's, 
so  as  to  get  a  set  of  lines  crossing  the  first  set  and  forming  a 
number  of  squares.  All  this  sounds  very  cumbersome,,  but  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  get  a  boy  to  make  out  all  the  charts  with 
no  trouble  to  himself  or  the  master. 

Take  out  the  paper  and  turn  it  round  to  the  first  position, 
placing  it  in  the  machine  again,  but  on  the  lower  pins.  A  little 
ingenuity  will  now  permit  of  the  initials  of  the  days  being  placed 
under  the  appropriate  line.  On  the  next  line  lower  comes  the 
name  of  the  chart  and  the  date  of  its  commencement.  This  type 
of  chart  can  be  made  out  for  temperature,  barometric  pressure 
and  rainfall. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  following  hints  are  given  in 
regard  to  setting  out  the  numbers.  For  the  temperature  :  starting 
at  the  top,  write  "  Number  sign,  three,  one"  (three  spaces); 
"Number  sign  point  eight"  (three  spaces  again);  "Number 
sign,  point  (2,6)  six"  (three  spaces  again);  and  so  on.  This 
difficulty  does  not  arise  with  temperature,  as,  starting  at  20  degrees 
all  the  numbers  contain  double  figures.  The  same  applies  to  rainfall. 
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For  the  wind  chart  a  different  scheme  is  necessary.  It  is 
desirable  to  get  a  number  of  squares  written  on  the  paper.  The 
above  charts  have  12  vertical  lines  and  therefore  last  12  days. 
Hence,  three  lines  of  squares,  with  four  in  a  line,  will  be  found 
suitable.  Place  a  large  square  of  paper  in  the  frame  as  before, 
with  the  torn  edge  at  the  bottom.  Starting  on  the  top  line  write 
in  this  way  :  two  spaces,  five  middle  c's,,  three  spaces,  five  c's, 
three  spaces,  five  c's,  three  spaces,  five  c's.  Move  the  ruler  down 
two  lines  and  repeat  the  spaces  and  c's.  This  gives  the  top  and 
bottom  line  of  the  first  line  of  squares.  Move  down  one  line  and 
begin  again.  1  hen  move  down  two  lines  as  before ;  this  starts 
the  second  line  of  squares.  Repeat  for  the  third  line  six  squares. 
Turn  the  paper  so  that  the  torn  edge  comes  to  the  right.  A  little 
ingenuity  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  squares.  Usually  it  is 
necessary  to  miss  about  seven  squares,  write  five  c's  (try  either 
upper,  middle  or  lower),  three  spaces,  six  c's,  three  spaces,  five 
c's,  three  spaces,  six  c's.  For  the  next  line  sometimes  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  paper  on  the  lower  pins  is  a  help.  In  any  case,  over- 
lapping c's  can  always  be  rubbed  down.  Replacing  the  paper  as 
at  first,  the  initials  of  the  days  are  placed  in  the  centres  of  the 
squares.  To  write  these  on  the  right  level  the  second,  fifth  and 
eighth  lines  must  be  used.  The  spacing  is  as  follows  :  four  spaces, 
inital,  seven  spaces,  initial,  seven  spaces,  initial,  seven  spaces  and 
initial.  Each  square  is  treated  like  a  map.  The  top,  right  corner 
therefore  shows  N.E.  and  so  on.  On  all  these  charts  the  desired 
point  is  shown  by  a  small  paper-fastener.  It  will  be  found  that 
as  a  result  of  the  size  of  the  charts  (except  the  wind  chart), 
the  fasteners  are  usually  close  enough  to  form  a  sufficiently  con- 
tinuous line  to  the  touch.  With  practice,  any  one  of  them  can  be 
written  by  a  boy  of  average  ability  in  ten  minutes. 

Perhaps  the  most  intangible  of  all  these  observations  is  the 
barometric  height.  Another  model  has  been  added,  therefore,  to 
make  the  matter  more  concrete.  A  copy  was  made  of  the  map 
which  is  published  daily  in  the  "  Telegraph  "  and  was  afterwards 
cut  out  in  three-ply  wood  with  a  fret  working  machine,  by  the 
master  in  the  shop.  This  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  suit  a  wooden 
tray.  This  tray  was  backed  with  white  cartridge  paper,  while 
the  wooden  map  was  stained  mahogany  colour.  Over  the  sur- 
face of  this  tray  were  placed  screw-eyes  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  at  uniform  distances.  These  screws  served  to  fix  the  map 
to  the  tray. 

The  isobars  on  the  map  are  imitated  by  pulp  cane,  which 
serves  admirably,  being  springy  and  flexible.  The  cane  is  passed 
througfh  the  eyes  and  a  slight  turn  of  the  latter  serves  to  make 
them  quite  rigid,  so  that  the  blind  will  not  dislodge  them  when 
passing  the  hands  over  them.      It   is  surprising-  how  accurate  a 
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copy  of  the  weather  map  can  be  made  in  five  minutes  by  these 
means.  The  meaning  of  "  a  cyclone,"  "  ridge  of  high  pressure," 
etc.,  are  readily  grasped  by  the  boys,  and  an  alternative  means 
of  expressing  these  terms  is  furnished  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
fasteners  on  the  weather  chart.  The  same  means  can  be  employed 
to  represent  January  and  July  isotherms  for  the  various  countries 
discussed  in  geography  lessons. 

Two  other  models  have  proved  useful.  One  is  a  Braille  clock 
face  made  of  wood,  with  nails  to  indicate  the  figures.  It  is  set 
daily  to  show  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  other  model  is  a  wind 
dial,  also  of  wood,  with  the  usual  pointer,  which  is  set  to  correspond 
with  the  weather-vane.  The  dial  being  smaller  than  the  table  of 
the  vane  has  fewer  nails  round  the  circle.  Each  space,  therefore, 
round  the  dial  shows  15  degrees.  It  will  be  easily  appreciated  that 
a  great  amount  of  correlation  is  possible  between  the  various 
observations.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  is  a  complete  account 
of  what  could  be  done,  but  other  models  will  occur  to  the  reader 
which  will  amplify  the  work.  The  keenness  of  the  boys  will  well 
repay  the  expenditure  of  time  and  material. 


[The  following  paper  appeared  in  The  Spectator,  November  1st, 
1930,  and  is  here  reprinted,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor.] 

GENERAL   PAPERS. 

[We  asked  a  distinguished  member  of  the  teaching  profession,  renowned  for 
the  excellence  of  the  General  Papers  which  he  sets,  to  write  down  his 
views  on  the  task  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.] 

What  is  a  General  Paper?  There  are  two  varieties  which  differ 
both  in  method  and  in  object.  The  first  consists  of  those  which  are 
set  in  examinations  for  college  scholarships.  They  contain  a  list 
of  subjects,  from  which  candidates  are  invited  to  select  a  few,  on 
which  they  may  descant  at  length.  The  object  is  to  find  out  in 
what  direction  their  interests  turn,  on  what  they  are  inclined  to 
specialize,  and  what  use  they  have  already  made  of  their  chosen 
study — all  points  which  may  affect  the  direction  of  their  university 
career.  Such  papers  are  of  value  in  examiners'  eyes,  as  reveal- 
ing more  of  a  candidate's  mind  and  character  than  the  translation 
and  composition  papers,  where  so  much  may  depend  on  the  set 
pieces  suiting  or  not  suiting  a  candidate's  acquirements  and  tastes. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  such  papers  are  not  the  subject  of 
this  article.  The  second  variety  is  very  different.  It  is  set,  not 
to  selected  candidates,  but  to  whole  schools.  It  is  not 
limited  to  one  subject  or  class  of  subject.  It  is  "  de  omnibus 
rebus    et    quibusdam    aliis."      Its    numerous    questions    can    be 
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answered  in  a  word  or  two,  and  its  object  is  not  to  find  out  what 
its  readers  know,  but  to  suggest  to  them  all  sorts  of  things  which 
they  do  not,  but  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  know  or  to  find 
out.       In  a  word,  stimulus. 

Here  we  may  digress  for  a  moment.  Who  are  the  people  who 
find  life  dull? — who  are  most  often  bored?  Are  they  not  the 
men  of  one  subject  only?  Probably  nearly  everyone  has  some 
chief  interest,  about  which  he  knows  much ;  but  the  man  who 
finds  life  interesting  is  the  man  who  knows  something  about  every- 
thing as  well.  He  will  not  be  bored.  In  modern  schools 
specializing  begins  all  too  soon ;  Classical  and  Modern  separate 
and  lose  touch ;  even  in  lower  forms  the  time-tables  are  drawn  so 
closely  that  boys  have  little  time  for  outside  interests.  Even  if 
they  read  the  daily  papers,  they  seldom  get  beyond  the  sports 
pages.  Now,  a  good  General  Paper  does  something  to  cure  this. 
And,  further,  English  literature  and  the  English  language  are 
full  of  allusions  and  metaphors.  To  miss  them  is  to  miss  the 
point.  Our  fondness  for  initials — we  once  picked  forty  groups 
from  a  front  page  of  the  Times — leads  to  much  obscurity.  And 
there  are  worse  things — confusions,  misquotations,  mispronuncia- 
tions, fallacies,  mis-spellings,  and  all  the  enormities  which  Mr. 
Fowler  pillories  in  Modern  English  Usage.  A  good  General 
Paper  can  draw  attention  to  some  of  these. 

Some  papers  of  this  character  are  before  us  as  we  write.  They 
are  composed  of  groups,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Spectator's 
weekly  "Thirteens,"  but  shorter  and  easier;  they  touch  on  politics, 
last  year's  obituary,  Bible  reading,  literature,  classics,  geography 
(English  and  Empire),  music,  science,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
subjects  hinted  at  above.  There  are  over  200  items  to  answer  in 
each  paper. 

We  quote  first  a  question  on  initials,  another  on  Shakespeare, 
and  a  third  on  literature  : 

Explain  the  initials,  writing  down  each  group  as  you  do  so  : 
The  P.R.A.  wrote  c/o  G.H.Q.,  but  his  note  went  into  the  W.P.B.,  for 
the  G.S.O.  Ill  who  opened  it  only  recognized  R.F.A.  and  R.G.A.,  and 
the  note  did  not  seem  to  concern  them.  An  inquisitive  clerk  picked  it 
out,  marked  it  R.D.  like  a  cheque  and  reposted  it  c/o  G.P.O.,  London. 
This,  never  at  a  loss,  marked  it  '  Try  N.S.P.C.C.'  It  visited 
R.S.P.C.A.,  L.C.C.,  S.P.C.K.,  R.T.S.  and  R.W.S.,  and  then  reached 
the  D.L.O. 

What   are   Shakespeare's   answers    to   the   following  questions?      Name    the 
play  : 

(a)  And    what's  her  history? 

(b)  What  shall   he   have  thnt   killed   the   doer? 

(c)  How  now,  you  secret  black  and  midnight  hags,  what  is't  you  do? 

(d)  What!      Is   Horatio   there? 

(e)  Wrhat   treasure,    Uncle? 

Who    imagined    these    countries  :    (a)    F.rewhon,    (h)    Utopin,     (r)    Atlantis, 
(d)  Weissnichtwo,   (e)  Nephelococcygia? 
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The  next  is  for  the  benefit  of  young-er  boys  : 
In  ballads  and  similar  verse,   name  the  persons  alluded  to  : 

(a)  "  And  he  was  left   lamenting." 

(b)  "  She  never  wanted  a   good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise." 

(c)  "  First,    if  you   please,   my    thousand   guilders." 

(d)  "  There  was   Mary  Seaton  and  Mary   Beaton 

And   Mary   Carmichael   and   me." 

(e)  "  And   when  he  next  doth   ride   abroad 

May  /  be  there  to   see  !  " 
Express  by   a  metaphorical   phrase  : 

(a)  Biblical  :    working   without   proper  materials. 

(b)  Proverbial  :   trying  to  make  articles  of  value  out  of  worthless  matter. 

(c)  Shakespearean  :    spoiling   beautiful    things    by    trying   to   add   to    their 

beauty. 

(d)  Aquatic  :   in  desperate  situations   anything  seems  a  chance  of   escape. 

(e)  Marine  :    false   economy   ruins    costly  efforts. 

The  last  of  these  was  for  everybody.  It  produced  a  couple  of 
amusing  suggestions;  for  (b)  "  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills," and  for  (c)  "  picnic  parties  on  the  Downs  "  !  A  series 
of  simple  astronomy  questions — the  circumpolar  constellations  and 
the  planets — was  almost  prophetic  in  view  of  the  recent  exciting 
discovery  of  the  anonymous  body  beyond  Neptune,  but  it  revealed 
a  widespread  confusion  about  Ursa  Major.  His  many  sobriquets 
multiplied  him  and  gave  him  the  Plough  and  the  Dipper  for  his 
opposite  neighbours  across  the  Pole.  The  carillon  in  Hyde  Park 
suggested  a  series  of  questions  on  bells  and  bell-ringing.  The  next 
is  a  protest  against  some  terribly  common  mispronunciations  : 
How  many  syllables  have  these  words  :  (a)  real,  (b)  ideal,  (c)  rearisen, 
(d)  rereward  (a. v.),  (e)  epitome,  (/)  palindrome,  (g)  Beatrice  (Italian),  (h) 
Timotheus  (i)  in  Dryden,   (2)  elsewhere,  (i)  Urbane  (a. v.),  (/)   Kore  (a. v.). 

The  next  contains  a  mixture  of  technical  terms  and  modern 
slang  : 

What  are  :   an    aftermath,   a  quorum,   a  charter-party,   gate-crashers,    boot- 
leggers,-a    blurb,   "flickers,"   a   "roofer,"   a   lotus-eater,    flettons? 
and  to  conclude,   a  genuine   instance  of  economical   advertising  : 
Expand  the  following  contractions  in  the  advertisement  of  a  boarding-house  : 
Exc.   cookg.,  bkft.   opt.  lib.   (or  sep.)  tab.,   perl,  sup.,   best  pos.   fac.   sea, 
e.  1.,  b.  h.  and  c. 
Clearly  such  General  Papers  supply  a  "  felt  want."     They  set 
minds  moving  and  turn  all  ages  to  inquiry  in  all  directions.     They 
perform  in  a  different  way  the  office   of  the  universally  popular 
crossword    puzzles,    to   which    even    the    Times    and    the    Oxford 
Magazine  have  condescended.     They  ask  their  readers  to  verify 
their  quotations,  correct  their  misunderstandings,  and  clarify  their 
ideas. 

We  may  add  that  the  originator  of  what  is  now  a  wide-spread 
practice  is  still  alive  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  President  of 
St.   John's  College,  Oxford.     Honour  to  whom  honour  ! 

C. 
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[From   The   Teachers'  Forum,   November,    1930.] 

SPEECH    DEFECTS    OF    BLIND    CHILDREN. 

Sina  V.  Fladeland. 

Speech  is  man's  universal  medium  of  expression  and  his  most 
direct  means  of  communication.  Since  human  life  is  so  largely  a 
process  of  self-expression  and  social  intercourse  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  of  groups,  speech  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  all 
the  voluntary  functions.  There  is  no  other  activity  in  which  we 
find  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  continue  so  freely  and  so  con- 
tinuously. The  significance  of  disorders  of  speech  ought  to  be 
obvious,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  education  and  psychology  have  become  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  speech  defects  are  handicaps  and  that  they  can  be  removed 
or  at  least  minimized.  Speech  education  from  the  corrective  stand- 
point is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage.  Comparatively  few  public 
schools  have  incorporated  it  in  their  educational  programmes. 
Many  children's  hospitals  and  child  guidance  clinics  employ  a 
speech  specialist  on  their  staffs.  So  far  as  we  know,  Perkins 
Institution,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
are  the  only  schools  for  the  blind  to  employ  teachers  of  corrective 
speech. 

In  1923  the  department  of  psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege interested  Director  Allen  of  Perkins  in  having  a  speech  sur- 
vey made  of  his  entire  school.  Dr.  Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  adapted  the  standardized  speech  tests  to  the  use  of 
blind  children  and  gave  them  to  the  children  from  the  kindergarten 
up  through  high  school.  The  survey  showed  that  approximately 
one-half  the  children  had  major  or  minor  speech  defects.  Surveys 
were  made  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Institution  at  Overbrook  and  the 
Connecticut  School  at  Hartford,  with  similar  results. 

The  surveys  showed  that  speech  defects  are  more  prevalent 
among  blind  children  than  among  seeing  children  of  the  same  age 
and  the  same  school  grade.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
blindness  per  se  is  productive  of  defective  speech,  although  there 
have  been  cases  of  speech  disorder  in  which  blindness  was  a  major 
contributing  factor.  Futhermore,  there  are  blind  people  whose 
speech  is  not  merely  acceptable  but  charming  and  effective.  Our 
present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  practical  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  blind  children  have  speech  defects  and  that  these 
defects  can  often  be  removed  or  minimized. 

The  term  defective  speech  includes  all  speech  abnormalities, 
from  merely  careless  speech  to  mutism  and  stuttering.  A  classifica- 
tion and  brief  description  of  the  more  prevalent  defects  will  probably 
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make  clear  the  fact  that  defective  speech  is  a  very  real  handicap 
to  blind  children  in  particular,  because  it  intensities  the  already 
grave  disability  under  which  they  are  forced  to  labour.  Speech 
defects  have  been  grouped  into  five  main  classes,  with  a  number 
of   sub-divisions. 

1.  Alalia  is  the  term  used  for  delayed  speech,  i.e.,  speech  which 
has  not  developed.  This  is  usually  a  symptom  of  extreme  re- 
tardation, or  of  some  nervous  or  physical  abnormality  consequent 
to  disease  or  accident. 

II.  Oral  inaccuracy  covers  a  multitude  of  defects,  but  we 
shall  limit  our  discussion  to  those  we  have  found  most  prevalent 
among  blind  children.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  blind 
children  are  immune  from  certain  defects  and  susceptible  to  others, 
but  only  that  certain  types  of  defect  have  not  come  within  our 
experience  with  them.  Furthermore,  certain  of  the  less  common 
disorders  are  typical  of  subjects  found  in  mental-disease  clinics 
and  among  psychopathic  subjects.  We  are  concerned  with  school 
children  from  the  ages  of  five  to  eighteen,  who  for  the  most  part 
are   fairly   normal. 

i.  Lisping.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  form  of  oral  inaccu- 
racy is  lisping.  Most  people  consider  lisping  among  children 
as  an  adorable  baby  trick  which  will  vanish  at  the  appearance  of 
the  permanent  teeth.  Frequently  it  does,  but  when  it  does  not 
it  becames  a  defect,  an  abnormality.  A  lisping  adult  it  truly  a 
tragic  figure,  for  he  has  not  put  away  that  one  very  obviously 
childish  characteristic. 

To  lisp  is  to  produce  the  5  and  z  sounds  inaccurately.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  lisps,  frontal,  lateral  and  simple.  The  frontal 
lisp  results  from  keeping  the  tongue  too  near  the  upper  teeth,  thus 
producing  th  instead  of  s  or  z.  The  lateral  lisp  occurs  when  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  are  used  in  forming  these  sounds.  The  lateral 
lisp  cannot  be  said  even  to  resemble  any  normal  speech  sound. 
It  is  like  a  sound  of  air  and  saliva  passing  between  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  tongue  and  teeth.  It  is,  of  course,  an  unpleasant 
sound.  The  simple  lisp  includes  any  other  s  and  z  deficiences  and 
may  be  due  to  incorrect  tongue  positions  or  dental  mal-occlusion, 
large  dental  spaces,  or  very  highly-arched  palate. 

2.  Foreign  accent  is  a  frequent  but  not  a  very  serious  difficulty, 
as  its  correction  is  largely  a  matter  of  drill  on  the  troublesome 
sounds.  However,  in  a  great  many  cases  if  such  drill  is  not  given 
the  foreign  accent  is  never   overcome. 

3.  Infantile  speech  is  common  with  children  who  have  been 
pampered  or  spoiled.  The  frontal  lisp,  the  letter  substitution,  and 
the  omission  of  certain  words  are  characteristic  types  of  baby  talk. 
The  most  frequent  letter  substitutions  are  w  for  I  and  r,  5  for  sh, 
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and  /  and  7'  for  th.  Prepositions,  and  verbs  such  as  am,  is,  and 
are  are  words  most  frequently  omitted.  The  following  sentence  is 
a  sample  :  "  I  go  slide,"  for  "  I  am  going  to  slide."  After  the 
age  of  five  or  six  baby  talk  becomes  a  defect.  Letter  substitutions 
and  infantile  speech  are  found  not  infrequently  among  adults, 
particularly  among  women.  These  are  hang-overs  from  baby  talk. 
4.  Ineffectual  speech  includes  careless,  slovenly,  indistinct,  and 
lethargic  speech  and  a  number  of  other  common  defects.  Such 
speech  is  so  common  that  few  persons  recognize  it  as  a  defect. 
This  fact  indicates  that  speech  education  is  an  urgent  need.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  that  speech  is  an  art  and  that  when  it  is 
well  done  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

III.  Dysphemia,  or  stuttering,  has  been  defined  as  spasmodic 
speech,  speech  blocking,  speech  pressure,  speech  stumbling,  and 
broken  speech  rhythm.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  serious 
speech  disorders  because  its  presence  frequently  indicates  emotional 
or  nervous  instability.  Moreover,  it  yields  to  treatment  very  slow- 
ly, because  of  its  complex  character. 

IV.  Aphonia  is  a  loss  of  voice  or  an  inability  of  some  part  of 
the  speech  mechanism  to  function.  It  is  usually  the  result  of 
various  forms  of  hysteria,  brain  lesion,  or  arrested  development. 
Thus  far  these  types  have  not  come  under  our  observation  among 
blind  children. 

V.  Dysphonia  is  defective  voice  quality  and  is  very  common. 
Abnormal  pitch,  hoarseness,  and  harshness  of  voice  quality  are 
forms  of  dysphonia.* 

Defective  speech  is  an  educational,  a  social,  and  an  economic 
handicap.  A  child  with  a  stutter,  a  lisp,  or  other  defect  finds 
expression  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  As  a  consequence  he 
becomes  nervous  and  self-conscious.  Fear  and  inferiority  com- 
plexes and  other  serious  symptoms  of  emotional  instabilitv  may 
develop.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  boy  or  girl  will 
prove  to  be  a  socially  inadequate  adult.  Most  blind  people  find 
that  even  under  the  best  conditions  social  adjustment  is  not  a 
simple  matter.  Added  liabilities  serve  to  strengthen  the  old  and 
to  build  up  new  barriers.  Director  Allen,  of  Perkins,  says  that 
blind  people  must  do  things  not  only  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  better,  in  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  world. 
If  this  is  true  they  should  also  appear  better  and  express  themselves 
better  than  their  fellows ;  they  should  seek  to  compensate,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  for  their  one  irrevocable  loss.  The  first  step  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  this  lofty  goal  is  to  make  straight  the  path 

*  Robbins,  S.  and  Stinchfield.  S.  M.— A  Tentative  Classification  of  the 
Disorders  of  Speech.  Jr.  of  Expression.  Expression  Co.,  Boston 
September,    1930. 
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by  removing-  all  obstructions,  that  is,  by  removing  additional 
handicaps  whenever  possible.*  Speech  defects  can  usually  be  re- 
moved or  improved.  This  statement  is  not  based  upon  theory  but 
upon  practical  experience,  with  approximately  125  children  during 
a  period  of  five  years.  Not  all  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  been 
relieved  of  their  speech  handicaps,  but  a  great  many  of  them  have. 
The  speech  of  most  of  them  has  been  improved.  Many  of  these 
defects  are  brought  about  by  mal-occlusion  (protrusion  of  either 
jaw),  large  dental  spaces,  abnormally  high  palate,  cleft  palate,  and 
other  physical  abnormalities  resulting  from  illness  or  operations. 
In  such  cases  the  prognosis  is  not  so  favourable.  Corrective  work 
of  any  kind  is  a  long,  slow  process  and  involves  a  great  many 
problems.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  it  is  a  most  satisfying 
kind  of  work,  because  sometimes  while  labouring  to  discover  and 
remove   liabilities,   we  find   undreamed   of  assets. 

*  Fladeland,  Sina — Some  Psychological  Effects  of  Blindness  with  Relation 
to  Speech  Defects.  Jr.  of  Expression,  September.  1930,  Expression  Co.. 
Boston. 


NEWS    FROM    THE    BLIND    WORLD    OF    GERMANY. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Beitrciege  zum  Blind- 
enbildungswesen,  or  Contributions  to  the  Educational  status  of 
the  Blind,  a  German  magazine,  dealing  with  work  amongst  the 
blind. 

This  magazine  first  appeared  in  January,  1924,  and  has  since 
been  published  each  month,  but  only  in  Braille.  Starting  as  a 
news-sheet,  it  grew  to  a  magazine,  and  the  demand  for  a  printed 
copy  became  more  and  more  insistent.  In  July  of  this  year  the 
first  printed  copy  appeared  ;   it  is  to  be  published  quarterly. 

The  Beitraege  is  the  organ  of  two  societies  namely,  of  "  The 
Association  of  the  University  Book  Emporium,  the  Institute  for 
Study  and  the  Advisory  Office  for  Blind  Students  "  ;  and  "  The 
Association  of  the  Blind  Academicians  of  Germany."  Marburg 
on  the  Lahn  is  the  headquarters  of  both  these  Societies  which, 
as  will  be  seen  from  their  names,  are  concerned  only  with  the 
educated  among  the  blind  of  Germany. 

From  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Blind  Academicians  we  learn 
something  of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  work  that  is  being 
carried  out  at  the  Institute  for  Study.  In  1929  there  were  53  stu- 
dents at  the  Institute  and  they  found  themselves  very  cramped 
for  room.    They  purpose  therefore  to  build  a  workshop,  which  shall 
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include  the  machine  shop,  bookbinding,  Braille  and  type-printing 
works,   revision  department,  book  store  and  store  room. 

Much  is  done  in  the  machine  shop,  both  in  the  way  of  inven- 
tions and  improvements. 

To  quote  : — "  The  Marburger  Shorthand  machine  is  being  con- 
structed by  Siemens  and  Halske;  the  first  six  models  have  already 
been  sent  to  women  and  men  to  be  tested.  We  hope  that  it  will 
come  into  the  market  in  about  a  year's  time.  An  automatic  rolling 
apparatus  can  be  attached  to  the  machine. 

11  An  electrical  twin-typewriter  for  Braille  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  When  the  model  has  been  perfected  we  shall  instal 
10  to  20  such  double  typewriters  for  use  in  the  library.  It  is  in- 
tended merely  for  use  in  library  and  office,  so  as  to  have  always 
a  copy  of  the  original.  Later  on  it  will  be  possible  to  connect  others 
with  the  one  machine,  so  that  one  writer  will  be  able  to  turn  out 
many  copies  with  the  use  of  one  keyboard. 

11  From  the  blind  Sebastian  Lutz  of  Altona  we  have  bought  the 
patent  for  the  apparatus  for  writing  music.  It  will  be  constructed 
in  our  mechanical  workshop.  It  enables  the  blind  man  to  write 
music  in  black  type  and  by  this  means  he  will  also  be  able  to  write 
down  compositions  himself.  ...  To  us  it  seems  valuable  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  school  and  conservatorium  for  writing 
out  musical  themes  in  black  type.  By  incorporating  the  Wien- 
burger  drawing  apparatus  we  have  made  an  apparatus  for  setting 
up  music  in  black  type,  which  will  be  on  the  market  in  about 
four  to  six  months.  It  makes  it  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  set 
up  and  differentiate  through  touch  musical  notes  in  black  type ;  in 
this  way  music  will  be  brought  much  more  exactly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  blind  scholars. 

"  In  order  that  blind  persons  can  stop  the  metronome  we  have 
made  an  adjustable  apparatus,  which  is  extraordinarily  easy  to 
manage   and  controls  exactly  the  checking  of  the  time-beat. 

11  From  April  20th  to  27th,  a  training  week  for  blind  music 
teachers  was  held  in  Marburg.  The  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Prus- 
sian Health  Ministry  and  the  Music  Department  of  the  Central 
Institute  have  given  us  grants,  and  the  Imperial  Association  of 
the  Blind  have  also  helped  us  financially.  Fifty  music  teachers 
from  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Czechoslovakia  took  part.  The 
week  was  a  complete  success  and  on  all  sides  the  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  it  should  be  repeated  annually. 

"  The  standpoint  of  the  V.B.A.D.  on  the  question  of  pensions 
for  blind  intellectual  workers  is  known  to  all  our  members.  The 
need  among  blind  brainworkers,  who  have  not  been  appointed  to 
any  post,  either  public  or  private,  is  very  great. 

11  In  order  to  try  to  obtain  an  open  (public)  and  legitimate  pen- 
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sion  for  all  blind  persons,  and  especially  for  blind  intellectual 
workers,  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  15th,  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  All  blind  associations  and  societies 
will  assist  in  the  remuneration  of  this  post. 

11  The  V.B.A.D.  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
cheapening  of  the  telephone  service,  the  reduction  of  fares  on  the 
state  and  municipal  transport  services,  the  reduction  of  taxes  and 
the  defining  of  the  term  '  Laterblinded.'  All  usual  makes  of  the 
best  known  typewriters,  dictaphones  and  such  means  of  assistance 
are  supplied  cheaply  to  the  members  through  this  Society. 

"  A  discussion  took  place  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
1  blind.'  The  assembly  was  unanimous  in  accepting  the  definitions 
of  blindness  put  forward  by  the  Imperial  Health  Ministry,  deciding 
in   doubtful  cases  to  solicit  the  advice  of  an  oculist. 

"  Directions  of  the  Imperial  Health  Ministry. 

11  As  '  blind,'  besides  those  who  are  completely  blind,  shall 
be  reckoned  also  such  persons  whose  visual  acuity  is  1/50 — 1/25 
of  the  normal,  although  the  majority  of  these  may  be  able  to 
find  their  way  along  the  street  without  outside  help. 

"  This  limit  of  visual  acuity  can  be  extended  when  a  definite 
curtailment  of  the  field  of  vision  is  also  present.  Under  this 
category  come  especially  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  visual  nerve, 
glaucoma,  floating  retina  and  hemianopsia.  Also  old  age  and 
the  lack  of  near  relatives  bound  to  afford  necessary  care  may 
be  taken  into  consideration." 


BRAILLE    SLATE    VERSUS    BRAILLE    WRITER. 

The  November  number  of  the  Teachers'  Forum  contains  two 
papers  by  Mrs.  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D.,  whose  name  is  already  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  the  series  of  lessons  The 
Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature. 

The  first  of  these  articles  describes  experiments  made  in  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  at  Perkins  Institution  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Braille  Slate  or  the  Braille  Writer  be  the  more  suitable 
apparatus  for  young  children.  The  psychological  principle  upon 
which  the  investigation  is  based  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in 
dealing  with  blind  children,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  reaffirm  this 
principle   in   Mrs.    Kiefer   Merry's  own   words  : — 

u  The  use  of  the  larger  muscles  in  all  types  of  manual  work 
is  urged  for  small  children  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  and  the  use 
of  muscles  requiring  fine  co-ordinations  is  postponed  until  warran- 
ted by  the   physiological  development  of  the  child.      Teachers  of 
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small  blind  children  are  well  aware  that  writing  on  a  Braille  slate, 
with  its  fine  co-ordinations  and  resultive  tenseness,  is  a  direct 
violation  of  this  principle.  Furthermore,  writing  in  reverse  order 
sometimes  proves  confusing  to  a  beginner,  or  to  a  dull  child, 
because  he  must  transpose  his  letters  in  writing  before  he  has 
learned  them  thoroughly  in  their  natural  form  in  the  reading 
situation  (irrespective  of  the  method  employed  in  teaching  reading). 

"  A  few  public  school  classes  for  the  blind  have  used  the 
Braille  writer  with  young  beginners,  and  this  possibility  seemed 
worth  investigating.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1928,  a  preliminary 
experiment,  designed  to  perfect  the  technique  for  conducting  in- 
vestigations upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  Braille  writer  and  the 
Braille  slate  was  introduced  in  one  class  at  Perkins  Institution." 

The  experiments  need  not  be  descibed.  They  covered  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but  only  a  few  subjects  were  tested  and 
the  results  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  At  this 
stage  it  will  suffice  to  record  Mrs.  Kiefer  Merry's  own  comments 
on  her  work. 

11  Conclusions  and  Suggestions. 

"  For   all   practical   purposes   the   Braille   writer   seems    much 

better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  writers  than  is  the  Braille 

slate. 

11  For  teachers  who  are  contemplating  the  use  of  Braille  writers 

with  beginners,    it  is   suggested  : — 

1 — That  the  Minerva  Braille  Writer  be  used,  on  account  of  its 
portability  and  cheapness. 

2 — That  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  or  the  Perkins  Braille  Writer  be 
used  when  a  length  of  line  exceeding  18  cells  is  desired,  or 
when  great  speed  is  required. 

3 — That  the  child  be  transferred  to  the  slate  in  accordance  with 
his  physiological  maturity  and  school  progress;  also,  when 
group  work  and  cost  of  apparatus  are  vital  factors.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Braille  writers  cannot  be  used 
for  group  instruction  when  children  are  at  the  same  stage 
of  progress,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  machines  is 
available. 

4 — That  short  periods  of  instruction  be  used,  the  exact  length 
depending  on  the  child's  physical  development  and  interest. 

5 — That  the  child  be  permitted  to  advance  as  his  progress  warrants. 

6 — That  individual  errors,  rate  and  accuracy  be  recorded  weekly 
for  each  child,  as  a  basis  for  improvement. 

7 — That  the  child's  interests,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  be  used  as 
a  guide  in  the  content  given.  Phrases  and  sentences  con- 
cerning the  daily  interests  and  activities  of  children  are  useful. 
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Letters    to  friends  and    the  copying  of  favourite  verses  are 
equally   stimulating. 
8 — That  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  child's  writing  position. 
This  will  eliminate  many  errors  caused   by  uneven  pressure. 
Keeping  the  wrists  in  a  normal  (piano)  position,  and  curving 
the  fingers  are  the  greatest  factors  to  be  considered.     Feet 
should  rest  on  the  floor,  and  the  child  should  have  his  wrists 
more  or  less  relaxed.     Tension  is  to  be  avoided  always. 
"  Teachers  must  not  get  the  impression  because  we  are  trying 
out  the   Braille   writer  with   beginners   that    we   shall   discourage 
slate  writing.     It  has  been  remarked,  also,  that  children  beginning 
on  the  writer  would  dislike  to  use  the  slate,  but  this  has  not  been 
our  experience.     We  hope  the  Braille  writer  may  be  used  while  the 
children   are  physically  immature,   with   the  expectation  of  trans- 
ferring  them    to   slate  writing   when    their   physical  development 
justifies  the  making  of  finer  co-ordinations  (in  most  children  this 
occurs  around  the  eleventh  year)." 


REGISTRATION   OF    THE   BLIND. 

The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  has  issued  a  Circular 
(No.  14)  dealing  with  the  registration  of  the  blind  and  giving 
specimens  of  the  forms  to  be  used. 

-  The  Circular  contains  some  interesting  paragraphs  on  certifi- 
cation, emphasizing  the  unreliability  of  this  part  of  the  service 
and  accounting  for  it  as  follows  : — 

"  This  has  been  due  to  two  causes  in  particular,  namely, 
the  acceptance  of  certificates  of  other  than  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  standard 
of  blindness. 

11  Examination  of  the  registration  forms  of  blind  persons 
received  by  the  Department  during  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1930,  for  areas  other  than  that  of  the  Glasgow  Joint  Committee 
— where  a  regional  clinic  has  already  been  established — has 
shown  that  in  these  areas,  blindness  was  certified  in  only  39.5 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  by  ophthalmic  surgeons,  and  in  44.1  per 
cent.  by  local  medical  practitioners  acting  on  behalf  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  or  independently.  In  1.6  per  cent,  registration 
was  effected  on  other  evidence,  and  in  14.8  per  cent,  no  par- 
ticulars as  to  certification  were  furnished. 

11  The  considerable  variation  in  the  actual  standard  of  cer- 
tification that  has  hitherto  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  certification  in  every  area  has  not 
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hitherto  been  conducted  by  properly  qualified  persons,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  persons  granting  certificates  have  not  generally 
been  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  definition  of  blindness 
was  being  interpreted  in  other  areas.  This  variation  will  con- 
tinue until  certification  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  conducted  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  acting  on  the  same  interpretation  of  the 
standard  of  blindness." 

As  a  cure  for  this  defect  the  Department  recommends  the 
establishment  of  regional  clinics,  and  the  following  paragraphs, 
which  point  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  system,  deserve  close 
attention.  The  difficulty  of  certification  is  one  which  every  Volun- 
tary Agency  has  to  encounter,  and  the  irregularity  of  method  and 
disparity  of  standard  are  certainly  not  less  marked  in  this  country 
than  in  Scotland.  The  provision  of  regional  clinics,  served  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons,  working  strictly  to  the  same  definition  of 
blindness  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  soundest  solution  of  this 
problem. 

"  In  the  Department's  view,  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment would  be  the  establishment  of  clinics  on  a  regional  basis, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  hospital  services,  and  they  strongly 
recommend  the  local  authorities,  not  in  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  combination,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  clinics  based  on  the  Glasgow  model.  As  ex- 
plained in  paragraph  16  of  the  Department's  circular,  Public 
Assistance  No.  n,  these  clinics  may  be  set  up  either  (i)  by 
local  authorities  in  combination,  (2)  by  one  local  authority 
(granting  facilities  to  other  local  authorities),  or  (3)  by  the 
appropriate  Voluntary  Agency  at  the  instance  of  the  local 
authorities  concerned.  The  Department  consider  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Glasgow  clinic,  there  should  be  four  regional 
clinics,  established  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  In- 
verness. With  a  view  to  assisting  in  securing  uniformitv  in  the 
standard  of  blindness,  the  Department,  having  regard  to  the 
urgent  need  for  such  uniformity,  propose  to  convene  a  meeting 
of  ophthalmic  specialists  at  an  early  date,  whenever  these  sur- 
geons have  been  appointed  for  the  clinics. 

"  According  to  the  Central  Register  of  the  Blind  there  were, 
at  1  st  April,  1930,  8,897  blind  persons  in  Scotland.  This 
represented  one  blind  person  to  549  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  In  the  case  of  blind  persons  between  50  and  70 
years  of  age,  the  corresponding  proportion  was  one  to  1,183. 
In  areas  where  the  incidence  of  blindness  generally,  or  the 
incidence  in  the  50 — 70  years  age  group,  is  above  the  ratio  for 
Scotland  as  a  whole,  it  mav  be  desirable  to  have  a  re-examina- 
tion made,  either  of  all  the  registered  blind,  or  at  least  of  doubt- 
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ful  cases.  Where  there  is  an  unusually  high  ratio  of  blindness, 
special  inquiry  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  the  authority 
concerned.  In  these  matters  the  services  of  a  properly 
organized  regional  clinic  would  prove  indispensable.  When 
clinics  are  established,  the  local  authorities  will  likewise  be  in 
a  position  to  make  it  a  condition  of  receipt  of  any  benefit  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  e.g.,  welfare  services,  technical  educa- 
tion, or  financial  assistance,  that  the  applicants  have  been  certi- 
fied as  blind  through  the  medium  of  these  clinics. 

"  In  the  past  the  Department  have  furnished  the  voluntary 
Outdoor  Societies  with  weekly  lists  of  applicants  for  pensions 
under  Section  1  of  the  1920  Act,  and  they  propose  to  continue  to 
do  so.  Uniform  and  reliable  arrangements  for  the  medical 
certification  of  blindness,  would  (1)  enable  such  applicants  to 
produce  acceptable  certificates  of  blindness ;  (2)  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  local  pension  committees ;  and  (3)  simplify  de- 
partmental administration  in  relation   to  blind  pensions." 


COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held  on  18th 
March,  193 1.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  1.,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than   14th  February,   1931. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Education  Officer's   Department, 

18th  December,   1930. 
Dear  Mr.  Peppitt, 

Will  you  very  kindly  convey  to  all  the  members  of  your 
Association  my  best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  and 
accept  for  yourself  and  the  officers  of  your  Association  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  valuable  assistance  and  co-operation  during  the 
past  year. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

G.   H.  Gater. 
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INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE. 

We  learn  that  25  countries  have  accepted  President  Hoover's 
invitation  to  meet  in  New  York  in  April  next,  for  a  Conference 
on  work  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  30  nations 
will  be  represented. 

The  College  invited  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone  to  act  as  delegates  on  its  behalf.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Miss  Garaway  has  accepted ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Stone 
cannot  see  his  way  to  do  so. 

The  objects  of  the   Conference  are  briefly   as  follows  : — 

1 — To  promote  international  comity  by  bringing  about  per- 
sonal  acquaintanceships   among   leaders    in    work    for    the   blind. 

2 — To  give  workers  for  the  blind  information  regarding  pro- 
gress in  foreign  countries  which  may  suggest  ways  of  improvement 
at  home. 

3 — To  establish  means  of  circulating  more  rapidly  information 
regarding  development  in  types  of  employment ;  methods  of  in- 
struction; new  appliances;  prevention  of  blindness,  etc. 

4 — To  promote  the  co-operative  use  of  embossed  literature 
through  the  interchange  of  books  and  sheet  music  among  libraries, 
and  the  exchange  of  periodicals,  especially  among  countries  speak- 
ing the  same  language. 

5 — To  enlist  the  co-operation  of  leaders  in  the  promotion  of 
work  of  international  interest,  as  for  instance,  the  development  of 
uniform  embossed  codes  for  music,  classical  languages  and  higher 
mathematics;  also  the  establishment  of  uniform  Braille  codes. 

6 — To  enlist  co-operation  in  the  promotion  of  local  work,  such 
as  the  securing  of  publicity  about  forms  of  employment ;  methods 
of  instruction,  etc.,  and  to  gain  the  assistance  of  progressive 
nations  for  work  in  less  advanced  countries. 


[From   The   Watertown  Sun.] 

PERKINS  HOLDS    FOUNDER'S  DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Founder's  Day  is  an  annual  event  at  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment of  Perkins  Institution,  held  on  the  7th  of  November, 
which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Michael  Anagnos,  whose 
vision,  energy,  persuasiveness  and  executive  ability  all  united  to 
establish  that  lovely  home  and  school  for  little  ones.  Coming  at 
this  season  there  is  a  sense  of  gaiety  and  festivity  in  the  riotous 
autumnal  tints  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  in  the  bright  flag  fluttering 
over  the  bust  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in  the  central  court,  and  in  the 
brilliant    flowers   and    branches    within-doors.      The    hall    is    filled 
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almost  to  overflowing.  Row  upon  row  sit  the  120  children  who  are 
the  present  possessors  of  this  beneficence,  the  little  girls  "  dressed 
up  "  in  white,  the  little  boys  spick  and  span  in  their  best  array. 
Scattered  among  them  are  their  fine,  devoted  teachers  and  care- 
takers, and  a  number  of  parents  and  friends,  and  all  of  the  older 
boys  and  girls  from  the  upper  school  who  can  possibly  manage 
to  return  to  their  childhood's  happy  home  on  this  day  of  days. 
It  was  well  worth  one's  while  to  arrive  a  little  before  the  hour 
of  eleven,  for  then  the  exercises  were  prettily  opened  with  a  tri- 
umphal procession,  the  littlest  pupils,  two  by  two,  marched  down 
the  aisle,  under  garlands  of  laurel  upheld  by  eight  of  the  taller 
girls,  and  laid  their  tributes  of  flowers  before  the  white  bust  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  around  which  the  laurel  was  finally  lovingly 
entwined. 


After  the  singing  of  "  America  the  Beautiful,"  during  which  a 
little  Greek  boy,  with  his  country's  flag,  and  a  little  Greek  girl 
stood  proudly,  like  sentinels,  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  bust, 
the  little  pupils  marched  out. 


The  November  number  of  the  Magazine  contained  an  article 
entitled  Transmutation,  or  The  \P01ver  of  Choice,  which  may  have 
seemed  out  of  place  to  some  of  our  readers.  It  should  have  been 
explained  that  this  was  an  address  delivered  by  the  Principal  of 
a  Canadian  School  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  as  many 
heads  of  English  schools  are  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  this 
ordeal  at  the  close  of  a  busy  term,  it  was  thought  that  the  inclusion 
of  this  somewhat  remarkable  paper  might  be  helpful  and 
suggestive. 


The  November  number  of  The  \New  Beacon  records  an  attempt 
which  is  now  being  made  by  the  Alsatian  League  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  training  of  dogs  in  this  country  to  act  as  guides  to  blind 
men. 

As  long  ago  as  January,  1928,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  called 
attention  to  the  use  of  dogs  in  Germanv  and  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  practice  in  England.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
after  three  years  there  is  some  chance  that  blind  workers  at  home 
may  be  equipped  with  these  trusty  guides. 

Wm.   Nbill  &    Sons,    Printers,   93    Mornington   St.,    Manchester,   S.E. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT   OF   BLIND  TEACHERS. 

On  Thursday,  January  29th,  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee 
of  the  L.C.C.  received  a  Deputation  of  Representatives  of  the 
Blind  world.     The  Deputation  consisted  of  : — 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  :  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Edward  Evans. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  :  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  Chairman ;  Miss  M.   M.  R.   Garaway. 

National  Union  of  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  :  Dr. 
Ernest  Whitfield ;  Mr.   Ben  Purse,   Secretary. 

National  Union  of  Teachers  and  London  Teachers'  Association  : 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hoare,  Assistant  Secretary  N.U.T. ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buckley,  Chairman  L.T.A.  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Merridan. 

The  speakers  were  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  who  introduced  the 
Deputation  ;  Mr.  Evans,  who  dealt  with  the  wide  range  of  partial 
sight  included  in  the  term  "  blind,"  the  many  posts  which  a  blind 
teacher  could  fill  and  the  varied  work  which  he  could  undertake; 
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Dr.  Whitfield,  who  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  blind  teacher  upon 
the  blind  child — sympathy  and  example;  Mr.  Hoare,  who  suppor- 
ted for  the  N.U.T.  and  urged  general  principles,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Merridan  for  the  L.T.A. 

The  L.C.C.  listened  with  great  attention  and  promised  to  con- 
sider the  question  and  to  reply  in  due  time;  their  answer  has  not 
yet  been  received. 

The  Deputation  followed  up  the  interview  by  tendering  a 
written  statement  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  text  of 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  In  considering  the  employment  of  blind  teachers,  we  would 
ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  term  '  blind  '  includes 
a  large  range  of  partial  sight  and  that  a  post  that  could  not 
usefully  be  filled  by  a  totally  blind  teacher,  might  be  most  success- 
fully attempted  by  one,  who,  being  technically  blind,  had  yet  very 
considerable  vision,  while  the  totally  blind  teacher  can  do  excel- 
lent work  in  the  senior  classes.  The  character  of  the  work  re- 
quired is  another  great  factor.  In  the  Council's  Schools  there  are 
not  only  class  teachers,  but  also  technical  teachers  and  teachers 
of  music.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  most  suitable  applicants 
for  some  of  these  posts  might  be  amongst  the  blind  and  technically 
blind.  Their  recent  resolution  would  prevent  the  Council  from 
even  considering  any  applications. 

"  There  are,  and  there  have  been  in  past  years,  teachers  of 
outstanding  merit,  who,  having  lost  their  sight  while  in  the 
Council's  service,  have  continued  their  work  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind.  From  such  work  they  would  now  be  debarred,  greatly 
to  the  loss  of  the  schools  concerned. 

11  A  blind  teacher  is  able  to  bring  to  the  blind  child  a  fuller 
sympathy  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  his  difficulties.  His  in- 
fluence in  certain  directions  carries  far  more  weight  with  the  child, 
who  sometimes  feels  that  the  sighted  teacher  is  quite  unable  to 
picture  the  extent  of  his  handicap,  the  child  therefore  minimises 
the  value  of  his  advice  and  guidance.  On  the  other  hand,  seeing 
one  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  who,  like  himself,  has  to  con- 
tend with  great  difficulties,  is  a  continual  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  the  child's  effort. 

"  We  are  not  asking  the  Council  to  appoint  only  or  mainly 
blind  teachers ;  we  are  fully  aware  that  circumstances  may  make 
such  appointments  undesirable  or  impossible,  but  we  do  beg  the 
Council  to  reserve  their  right  of  judgment,  to  weigh  each  case 
on  its  merits,  not  to  make  blindness  a  bar  to  every  appointment, 
but  to  make  academic  and  professional  fitness  the  one  test." 

The  current  number  of  the  New  Beacon  reprints  a  letter  by 
Dr.    E.   G.   Dowdell,   Lecturer  in   Economics,   St.  John's  College, 
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Oxford,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Education,  which  states  the 
case  for  the  blind  scholar  in  so  convincing  a  way  that  we  cannot 
refrain   from  quoting  at  length. 

11  Before  going  further,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that  I  began 
my  education  at  a  London  County  Council  school  which  had  a 
blind  head  teacher  and  a  sighted  assistant.  Thence  I  went  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  the  founder  of  which,  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell, was  blind,  and  which  has  always  been  staffed  by  teachers, 
some  with,  and  some  without  sight.  Throughout  my  twelve  years 
at  these  schools  I  was  under  blind  teachers  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work  is  not  open  to  question, 
in  view  of  the  academic  distinctions  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  subsequently.  I  am  naturally  concerned  at  the  threatened 
destruction  of  part  of  the  system  which  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
own  success,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  responsible  for 
determining  these  matters  may  attach  some  importance  to  my 
experience. 

11  That  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  '  in  the  same  boat  '  has 
one  obvious  advantage,  in  that  the  former  can  readily  appreciate 
the  latter's  difficulties,  without  exaggerating  them.  If  a  lazy 
undergraduate,  in  bringing  me  an  unfinished  essay,  were  to  plead 
that  I  could  not  realize  the  power  of  the  cinema  temptation  to 
which  he  was  a  prey,  my  own  experience,  which  does  not  include 
cinemas,  would  not  provide  an  entirely  satisfactory  retort.  The 
difficulties  of  the  sighted  teacher  of  blind  children  are  of  this 
nature,  but  are  far  more  serious,  and  meet  him  at  everv  turn.  If 
he  has  blind  colleagues  to  consult  he  can  ascertain  from  them 
whether  troubles  are  real  or  feigned.  Otherwise,  he  is  almost 
certain  often  to  coax  where  he  should  drive  and  drive  where  he 
should  coax.     Such  a  position  may  be  productive  of  much  harm. 

11  There  is  another  very  important  point.  In  educating  the 
blind  it  is  essential  to  convince  them  from  the  outset  that  they  have 
good  prospects,  despite  their  handicap,  provided  they  exert  them- 
selves to  the  full.  Contact  with  successful  blind  teachers  gives  a 
kind  of  encouragement  which,  I  think,  nothing  else  can.  ...  In 
a  school  where  there  are  blind  teachers,  blindness  takes  its  place, 
along  with  logarithms  and  Latin  irregular  verbs,  as  a  difficultv 
which  looks  terrifying,  but  which  is  not  insurmountable,  since  it 
has  been  conquered  by  people  whom  one  knows  and  regards  ns 
quite  ordinarv  human  beings.  The  child  of  normal  grit  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  frightened  for  long  by  obstacles  of  this 
kind " 

To  strengthen  the  evidence  still  further  we  have  tried  to 
ascertain  the  practice  of  other  countries  with  regard  to  the  em- 
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ployment  of  blind  teachers.     Three  replies  have  reached  us  which 
augment  the  witness  in  their  favour. 


State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Oslo,  Norway, 

January  27th,  193 1. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

On  account  of  your  inquiry  concerning  the  employment  of 
Blind  Teachers  at  schools  for  the  blind  in  Norway,  I  will  point 
out  that  two  totally  blind  teachers  are  appointed  at  The  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Nidaros  (Trondhjem).  They  are  well  gifted 
and  have  done  good  work  there. 

As  may  easily  be  understood,  a  blind  teacher  is  not  able  to 
teach  every  subject.  Music,  singing,  history,  arithmetic,  reading 
and  writing  of  Braille,  grammar,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  the  most 
suitable  subjects.  Of  course,  they  cannot  inspect  the  pupils  in 
their  leisure,  and  somebody  has  objected  to  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  because  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  pupils 
and  break  them  of  their  bad  habits.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
desirable  that  many  blind  teachers  should  be  employed  at  the 
same  school.  But  to  banish  them  wholly  from  this  work  can 
hardly  be  advantageous  for  the  schools  and  the  pupils. 

In  my  opinion,  every  blind  person  who  has  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  teachers  is  not  fit  for  a  post.  His  personal  qualifications 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  if  he  is  found  to  be  well 
qualified  for  a  special  task,  I  cannot  see  why  he  may  not  be 
employed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.    O.    Rosegg. 


The  Shrubbery,  Littlemore, 
Oxford, 
February  2nd,   193 1. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  We  have  many 
blind  schools  in  Japan,  one  in  each  district.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  blind  schools  which  do  not  employ  blind  teachers,  more  from 
principle  than  convenience,  and  the  result  is  proving  good.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  blind  teachers  understand  the  blind  pupils 
thoroughly,   and  have  great   sympathy  towards  them. 

They  use  a  large  number  of  sighted  teachers  as  well,  and 
both  blind  and  sighted  teachers  prove  helpful  to  one  another. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.   Yoshimoto. 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (Inc.), 
New  York, 

February  igth,  1931. 
Dear   Miss  Cramp, 

I  am  very  disappointed  to  hear  that  the  authorities  are  dis- 
criminating against  blind  people  in  the  employment  of  teachers 
in  schools  for   the  blind   in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  state  briefly  the  policy  of  the  American 
schools  for  the  blind  in  any  particular.  We  have  some  59  schools, 
including  those  for  coloured  children,  and  each  is  pretty  much  a 
law  unto  itself.  1  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  American  school  authorities  is  that  if  we  are 
to  expect  the  public  to  recognise  the  abilities  as  well  as  the 
limitations  of  blind  people,  those  most  competent  to  judge  should 
set  an  example  of  confidence  by  employing  a  certain  proportion 
of  capable  blind  teachers  on  every  school  staff. 

Surely  a  century  and  a  half  of  work  for  the  blind  has  demon- 
strated that  some  blind  people  make  excellent  teachers.  To  have 
eliminated  blind  teachers  from  our  schools  in  the  past  would  have 
deprived  us  of  the  inestimable  contributions  made  by  such  men 
as  Louis  Braille,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  H. 
Randolph  Latimer,  John  B.  Curtis,  Stephen  Babcock,  David  D. 
Wood,  William  Henry  Churchman  and  Liborio  Delfino,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  bright  lights  in  the  history  of  our  profession. 

In  Amercia,  our  contention  is  that,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  many  positions  which  blind  people  can  fill  with  entire  satis- 
faction, in  spite  of  their  lack  of  sight,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
experience  which  grows  out  of  blindness  has  a  value  which  offsets 
the  disadvantages  of  blindness  itself.  Teaching  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  is  one  of  the  professions  where  the  experience  of  blindness 
may  be  given  considerable  weight. 

I  think  there  is  hardly  a  superintendent  in  the  United  States 
who  does  not  feel  that  a  certain  proportion  of  his  staff  should  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  without  sight.  The  only  question 
in  his  mind  is  how  large  a  number  he  may  employ  consistent 
with  the  smooth  running  of  his  institution.  Many  superintendents 
hold  that   one-third   of  their   staff   should  be  blind. 

Our  first  attention  in  this  country,  however,  is  given  to  the 
selection  of  good  teaching  material  regardless  of  sight.  The  next 
consideration  is   the  proper  balance  in  numbers. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
7th  February,  at  11  a.m.  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer  presided,  and  the 
following  members  were  present  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Starling,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Miss  P.  Monk, 
Mr.  R.  Peppitt,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone,  Miss  M.  V.  Lester,  Mr.  G.  Symes,  the  Hon.  Registrar  and 
the  Hon.   Secretary. 

Arising  out  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  several  reports 
were  submitted.  Of  the  Deputation  to  the  London  County  Council 
a  full  account  appears  elsewhere.  The  Secretary  announced  that 
the  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  College  to  consider  Educa- 
tional Research,  in  conjuction  with  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute,  had  elected  a  joint  Committee  representing  both  organiza- 
tions, which  had  framed  a  programme  of  work  and  now  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  National  Institute  on  the  matter  of  cost. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  R.  Peppitt  reported  further  efforts 
to  arrange  a  meeting  to  establish  a  Western  Branch  of  the  College, 
and  Mr.  Stone  reported  that  the  attempts  to  form  a  Scottish  Branch 
were  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  near  future.  The  Chairman  reported 
a  visit  of  the  specially  appointed  Sub-Committee  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  matter  for  discussion  being  the  withdrawal  of 
Circular  1297  an<^  tne  substitution  of  the  number  15  for  20  as  the 
maximum  size  of  a  class  of  blind  children.  The  Deputation  were 
unable  to  carry  their  point,  the  present  great  need  for  economy 
and  the  alleged  moderation  with  which  the  matter  had  been  treated 
being  urged  as  adequate  grounds  for  refusing. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  on  the  conditions  of  work,  salaries,  etc.,  of  Home 
Teachers.  It  was  agreed  to  defer  consideration  of  the  matter 
pending  further  information. 

The  Craft  Teachers'  Examiners  reported  that  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Griffiths  felt  obliged  to  resign  the  Secretaryship  and  that  Mr.  G. 
Symes  had  consented  to  take  his  place ;  that  the  Chairmanship 
being  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister,  the 
Examiners  had  asked  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths  to  preside.  Another 
Examiner  was  needed  and  Mr.  Thurman  had  been  invited  to  re- 
place Mr.  Bannister.  The  Examiners  of  Pianoforte  Tuners  sugges- 
ted that  Mr.  Thurman  should  also  be  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
Manchester  centre  for  the  tuning  examination. 

The  consideration  of  the  Employment  Bureau  was  again  de- 
ferred owing  to  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  members  who  were 
responsible  for  its  inclusion  on  the  agenda.  Borderline  cases  of 
blindness  were  discussed  at  considerable  length,  but  this  matter 
was  also  postponed  till  the  Committee  on  Educational  Research 
could  deal  with  it. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  her  informal  visit  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  financial  help  for  students 
unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  joining  the  Dolvey  Correspondence 
Classes.  The  Board,  though  entirely  sympathetic,  could  suggest 
no  means  by  which  they  could  assist.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stone, 
and  agreed,  that  students  unable  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  should 
be  advised  to  apply  for  help  to  their  local  Voluntary  Associations. 

The  next  Executive  Meeting  and  the  Annual  Meeting  were 
fixed  for   13th  June,   1931. 


NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

A  fairly  representative  assembly  of  School,  Home  and  Craft 
Teachers  gathered  at  King's  Manor  School,  York,  on  Saturday, 
November  1st,  1930,  where  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  Principal,  wel- 
comed the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College.  The  meeting  was 
fortunate  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Tate,  J. P.,  of  Bradford,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General   Executive. 

Registration — a  vital  question  at  the  present  time — was  dis- 
cussed. All  agreed  as  to  its  importance  in  facilitating  the  work 
of  the  College,  in  discovering  weak  spots  in  organization  and 
in  giving  opportunities  for  redressing  such  defects.  When  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  that  his  attempts  at  simple  registration  had 
resulted  in  but  50  per  cent,  of  the  Branch  Members  forwarding  the 
required  details,  the  difficulties  ahead  were  obvious  to  all.  The 
same  discouraging  indifference,  which  so  seriously  handicaps  the 
work  of  the  College,  had  prevented  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
another  important  question  under  discussion — the  need  for  a 
Braille  edition  of  the  Magazine. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Secretary's  work  for  this  rapidly-growing 
Branch  was  revealed  by  this  discussion.  Many  members  learned 
with  amazement  that  no  travelling  expenses  for  branch  meetings 
were  allowed,  though  his  attendance  at  them  was  practically 
compulsory.  Mr.  Swayne  (Leeds)  proposed,  and  the  meeting  re- 
solved that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  General  Executive. 

Scottish  members,  hitherto  included  in  the  Northern  Branch, 
have  now  the  privilege  of  forming  their  own  Branch  over  the 
border. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Bannister's  withdrawal  from  the 
work  and  his  subsequent  resignation  from  his  Chairmanship 
caused  deep  regret  to  all  who  knew  and  appreciated  his  ability 
and  his  efficient  work. 

Miss  Powell's  paper  on  Aims  and  Reqioiremetits  was 
unavoidably  postponed,  owing  to  her  absence  in  London.  The 
gap  was  filled  by  Miss  Wilson  (Bolton),  who  inaugurated  a  dis- 
cussion on  Entrants  to  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
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The  problem  of  the  semi-blind  came  to  the  fore  as  usual.  Mr. 
Tate  wisely  suggested  that  local  education  authorities  be  urged 
to  institute  myope  and  sight-saving  classes,  as  a  preventive 
measure,  tending  to  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  lose  their 
sight  after  school  years.  More  frequent  medical  examinations 
were  advised,  particularly  one  for  children  of  thirteen,  at  which 
age  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  future  degree  of  blind- 
ness. (The  divergence  between  the  Boards  of  Health  and  Educa- 
tion on  this  vital  matter  still  continues.)  It  was  proposed  that  all 
Schools  be  circularized  and  asked  to  adopt  the  system  of  half- 
yearly  medical  inspections,  with  a  special  examination  for  children 
of  thirteen. 

Miss  Burgess  (Chester)  requested  help  in  finding  suitable  Braille 
literature  for  pupils  at  the  transition  stage  between  grades  I  and  II. 

After  further  general  discussion  the  members  were  entertained 
to  a  delightful  tea  and  to  an  even  more  delightful  survey  of  the 
School,  whose  ancient  and  interesting  buildings  house  most 
modern  and  varied  activities. 


HENRY  J.  WILSON. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death,  which  took  place  at 
his  son's  home  in  Burley,  Hampshire,  on  23rd  February,  of  Henry 
J.  Wilson,  for  close  on  forty  years  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust. 

He  had  been  in  retirement  for  ten  years,  and  although  his 
bodily  vigour  had  been  of  late  sadly  dwindling,  his  mental  alert- 
ness was  remarkable  and  his  interest  in  blind  affairs  unabated. 

Born  in  1844,  Henry  Wilson  was  educated  at  Cheltenham 
and  spent  about  a  dozen  years  of  his  early  manhood  in  South 
America.  Returning  home  in  1880,  he  was  fortunate,  two  years 
later,  in  securing  the  post  which  was  to  provide  him  with  absorbing 
employment  throughout  a  long  life.  The  Deed  of  Trust  had  only  a 
short  time  previously  been  drawn  up  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  to  Wilson  fell  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  its  admini- 
stration. 

By  his  appointment,  Wilson  stepped  at  once  into  a  position 
of  great  authority.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trust  were, 
for  those  days,  immense,  and  Wilson  guided  his  Committee  in 
their  disbursement  with  a  wise  catholicity  and  a  single-minded 
desire  to  put  them  to  the  best  possible  use.  The  number  of  the 
Trust's  beneficiaries  was  legion.  Scarcely  a  single  Charity  for 
the  blind  in  the  country  but  had  to  thank  it  for  handsome  and 
repeated  gifts.  It  was  inevitable  that  as  the  long  tale  of  years 
unfolded,  the  Trust  and  its  Secretary  should  become  interchange- 
able terms.  Wilson  was  Gardner's  Trust  and  Gardner's  Trust 
was  Wilson. 
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Wilson  was  too  warm-hearted  and  too  open-minded  to  restrict 
his  interest  to  financial  subventions.  From  the  outset  he  had 
striven  to  gain  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  whole  field  of 
work,  and  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  before  long  he  was  playing 
a  leading  part  in  deliberations  on  all  general  problems.  His 
position  was  influential,  but  detached.  He  stood  outside  the 
feuds  of  rival  Institutions,  and  in  his  day  Institutions  were  fiercely 
individualistic.  He  was  accessible  to  all  and  had  a  charm  and 
spontaneity  of  manner  that  made  every  worker  feel  that  in  Wilson 
he  had  a  personal  friend. 

The  rooms  of  the  Trust  became  more  and  more  a  rendezvous 
for  visitors,  a  meeting  place  for  all  national  committees,  the  un- 
rivalled cradle  of  new  movements.  Whenever  a  fresh  committee 
was  formed,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  there  was  a 
spate  of  such,  Wilson  had  to  be  its  Chairman,  and  53  Victoria 
Street  its  home. 

There  are  still  a  few,  it  is  sad  to  think  how  small  a  number, 
who  can  recall  one  or  other  of  these  gatherings.  Wilson,  though 
essentially  modest  and  unobtrusive,  set  the  tone  of  the  meeting. 
His  hearty  handshake  and  cheery  word  of  greeting,  his  instant 
reference  to  some  private  dealing  or  predilection  made  everyone 
feel  his  own  particular  guest.  His  keen  face,  his  tall  spare  figure, 
his  incisive  voice,  his  old-world  formal  courtesy  and  his  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  all  good  work  will  be  vividly  remembered  so  long  as 
one  of  these  few  remain.  The  room  was  frequently  too  small  for 
the  number  it  had  to  hold.  The  atmosphere  would  often  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  for  Victoria  Street  was  too  noisy  to  allow  of 
open  windows.  Still,  these  meetings  had  a  rare  flavour  all  their 
own.  Something  of  Henry  Wilson's  personality  went  to  their 
making.      Without  him   they  were   impossible. 

The  last  dozen  years  have  seen  momentous  changes  in  work 
for  the  blind.  The  setting  up  of  the  Central  Department  and  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  have  revolutionised  administra- 
tion. The  financial  position  is  unrecognisable.  Thus,  when 
Wilson  retired  in  192 1  he  seemed  to  close  the  door  on  an  epoch. 
He  represented  par  excellence  the  era  of  voluntaryism,  whose 
ending  coincided  with  his  active  career.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Wilson  clung  to  outworn  beliefs.  He  marched  bravely  with  the 
times  and  welcomed  eagerly  the  advent  of  the  State  into  work 
for  the  adult  blind.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  inevitably  somewhat 
less  at  home  in  the  new  conditions.  A  fresh  orientation  had 
brought  the  Ministry,  instead  of  Gardner's  Trust,  into  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and,  henceforth,  no  single  individual  would  bulk 
as  largely  in  events  as  had  been  possible  under  the  old  regime. 
The  blind  world  was  being  shaped  and  organised  by  official  memo- 
randa.     It  was  being  admonished  and   advised   in  irreproachable 
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English,  but  in  accents,  when  the  veil  of  anonymity  was  lifted, 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  There  must  be 
no  suggestion  of  anything  but  the  most  cordial  of  relations  be- 
tween Wilson  and  the  new  order.  He  was  keenly  appreciative  of 
the  great  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  blind  through  making 
their  care  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  community.  Like  Moses, 
he  longed  to  lead  his  people  into  the  promised  land,  but  age 
forbade.  He  was  seventy-seven  when  he  made  his  reluctant  bow 
to  Victoria  Street  and  to  that  familiar  stage  on  which  he  had 
played  so  notable  a  part. 

If  a  detailed  account  of  work  for  the  blind  from  1880 — 1920 
is  ever  written,  that  story  will  bear  on  many  a  page  the  impress 
of  Wilson's  life  and  work.  He  used  the  prestige  of  his  office  and 
the  influence  of  his  personality  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work 
as  a  whole.  Everything  he  did  made  for  co-operation  and  united 
action.  He  was  never  happier  than  when  reconciling  divergent 
lines  of  thought  and  policy,  or  when  watching  antagonists  losing 
their  acrimony  under  his  genial  tact.  More  than  one  factor  went 
to  build  up  his  unique  position.  First,  there  was  the  power 
inherent  in  the  administration  of  the  Trust.  Then  there  was  the 
innate  soundness  of  the  man.  He  was  transparently  sincere  and 
disinterested.  He  was  an  admirable  Chairman,  considerate  of 
others  and  yet  energetic  in  his  conduct  of  discussion.  He  was  a 
hard  worker  and  thought  no  labour  too  great  in  the  cause  he 
loved.  Lastly,  there  was  the  long  stretch  of  four  decades,  during 
which  his  experience  ripened  and  his  knowledge  of  work  and 
workers  became  encyclopaedic.  He  was  a  safe  confidant,  and 
no  man  knew  better  than  he  the  multiplicity  of  wheels  within 
wheels.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  was  so 
genuine  and  so  whole-hearted  that  it  encouraged  like  generosity 
in  others. 

He  was  no  pioneer  or  innovator.  His  claim  to  honour  falls 
within  more  modest  limits.  Upright  and  sterling  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, incessant  in  labour,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  detail,  he 
gave  with  both  hands  to  his  fellows  and  served  his  generation  well. 
His  service  did  not  go  without  recognition  in  his  lifetime,  for 
indeed  the  blind  world  has  seldom  known  a  worker  more  univer- 
sally respected  than  he.  Now  that  to  many  he  is  already  little 
more  than  a  name,  it  is  fitting  that  these  things  should  be  re- 
membered, for  to  Henry  Wilson  the  blind  world  will  always  owe 
a  heavy  debt. 

•*  *  •* 

In  1882  Mr.  Wilson  was  selected  from  400  applicants  as 
Secretary  to  Gardner's  Trust.  This  appointment  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  his  long,  able  and  devoted  work  for  the  blind. 
During  his  Secretaryship  he  visited  all  the  principal  institutions 
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for  the  blind  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  also  many 
abroad.  He  also  attended  the  following  Conferences  :  York  in 
1883;  Amsterdam,  1885;  Paris,  1889;  London,  1902;  Edinburgh, 
1905;  Manchester,   1908;  Exeter,  191 1;  London,   1914. 

He  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  Con- 
ferences held  from  1902  onwards,  being  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committees;  he  also  read  papers  at  each.  In  addition,  he  read 
a  paper  on  The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Society's 
silver  medal. 

In  1907  he  helped  to  found  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,   and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in    1909. 

The  handbook  which  he  issued  in  1887,  entitled  Information 
with  regard  to  Institutions,  Societies  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 
in  the  United  Kingdom  provided  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
numerous  activities  of  the  blind  world. 

In  1898  he  started  The  Blind,  the  first  English  magazine  solely 
devoted  to  this  cause,  which  he  edited  for  22  years,  thus  leaving 
behind  him  a  valuable  record  of  national  and  international  work. 

So  great  was  his  knowledge  and  experience  that  his  advice 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  blind  was  frequently  sought 
by  the  Government.  In  1886  he  gave  important  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In 
1914  he  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  in  1920  he  became  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish his  work  and  he  accordingly  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  reluctantly  accepted.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the 
honoured  guest  at  a  farewell  Dinner,  at  which  Lord  Shaw  of 
Dunfermline  presided,  when  a  cheque  for  ^330,  together  with  an 
album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  subscribers  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Wilson. 

In  April,  192 1,  he  was  presented  with  the  honorary  freedom 
and  Livery  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,   honoris  causa  : — 

"  In  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him 
during  the  past  40  years  in  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
blind  community." 

During  his  strenuous  career  he  held  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
following  Societies  and  Committees  :  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind ;  Union  of  Unions  of  Institutions,  Societies  and  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  (now  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind) ;  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  (now  South-Eastern  and  London  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind) ;  Federation  of  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind ; 
Special   Committee    to   consider   the    Bill    for   the    Education   and 
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Employment  of  the  Blind ;  National   Committee  for  the  Employ- 
ment  of  the   Blind ;    Federation  of   Libraries  for  the   Blind. 

In  addition  to  the  above  he  was  connected  with  many  other 
bodies  engaged  in  educational  and  philanthropic  work.  The  loss 
of  his  valuable  advice  and  assistance  was  severely  felt  by  all,  and 
he  carried  with  him  into  his  retirement  not  only  the  regard,  affec- 
tion and  esteem  of  all  those  who  had  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him  during  the  40  years  above  referred  to,  but  also  the  gratitude 
and  blessing  of  the  blind  community,  to  which  he  had  so  loyally 
devoted  himself. 


A  CONVENTION  IN  VANCOUVER. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  a  Convention  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1930,  at  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington. 
Many  excellent  papers  were  read  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding physical  education,  discipline,  class  teaching,  Braille 
music  and  sight  saving,  to  name  a  few  only  of  the  topics  discussed. 

In  view  of  the  wise  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Tate  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch,  that  local  authorities  should 
be  urged  to  establish  myope  and  sight-saving  classes,  we  have 
selected  one  paper  from  the  report  of  the  Convention.  This  paper, 
entitled  The  Conservation  of  Vision  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  was  read  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Kiehle,  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 

After  a  few  general  remarks,  Dr.   Kiehle  said  : — 

11  From  the  standpoint  of  Medicine,  conservation  of  vision 
embraces  all  efforts  to  retain  whatever  degree  of  sight  is  possessed, 
in  the  normal  individual  as  well  as  in  the  defective.  It  predicates 
a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  healthy  eye  may  function 
and  still  remain  healthy,  quite  as  much  as  of  the  conditions  under 
which  individuals  handicapped  by  partial  vision  may  best  retain 
the  quota  of  sight  possessed  by  them.  Upon  no  other  organ  of 
the  human  body  hangs  quite  so  delicately  the  thread  of  happiness 
as  upon  the  eye,  and  yet  no  organ  is  more  active,  more  restless. 
From  early  infancy  till  falls  '  the  night  that  knows  not  morn,' 
through  all  our  waking  hours,  throughout  the  years,  it  functions 
ceaselessly.  We  study  to  conserve  its  vigour,  to  facilitate  its 
workings.     This  implies  a  knowledge  of  its  physiological  norm. 

"  It  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  disseminate  as  widely  as 
we  can  the  facts  that  have  been  determined  to  be  of  value  in 
establishing  eye-health. 

11  Unfortunately,  the  practice  of  medicine  has  for  generations 
meant  efforts  to  restore  the  sick  to  health — to  replace  the  abnormal 
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by  the  normal.  So  marvellous  have  been  many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments in  medicine  and  surgery  as  they  have  developed,  especially 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  public  at  large  is  ready  to 
believe  all  things  are  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  surgeon 
or  physician.  Men  and  women  will  exhaust  their  natural  physical 
resources  and  deplete  their  powers,  serene  in  a  deep-seated  trust 
that  Modern  Medicine  can  restore  them  to  perfect  health  the  mo- 
ment they  stop  and  make  such  demands.  They  treat  themselves 
with  far  less  consideration  than  they  would  treat  a  machine.  They 
force  their  eyes  to  extreme  and  unfair  limits,  exhausting  all  their 
nerve  reserve,  and  then  come  to  the  oculist  in  sublime  faith  that 
a  few  written  words  upon  a  prescription  blank  or  a  pair  of  glasses 
will  put  everything  right. 

"  It  is  a  widespread  belief,  but  a  fallacious  one,  that  properly 
fitted  glasses  will  permit  the  eyes  to  do  an  unreasonable  or  an 
unlimited  amount  of  close  work.  But  there  are  physiological  bar- 
riers. The  eye  is  a  part  of  the  brain — embryologically  derived 
from  it — and  connected  with  it  by  the  large  optic  nerve — not  a 
nerve  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  system  of  neurons.  It  shares 
then  most  intimately  in  the  fatigue  the  nervous  system  undergoes 
when   subjected   to  continued   effort. 

11  No  time  is  better  spent  than  in  instruction  upon  the  subject 
of  hygiene  of  near  work  both  in  child  and  adult  life.  There  has 
been  in  the  past  few  decades  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount 
and  variety  of  near  work  demanded  of  our  eyes.  We  note  the 
tremendously  increased  necessity  for  instantaneous  muscular  and 
accommodative  adjustment  made  imperative  by  the  excessively 
rapid  locomotion  of  the  day.  The  temptation  to  sustained  use  of 
our  eyes  is  continuous  during  all  our  waking  hours.  The  inviting 
sign-boards,  the  street-car  advertizing  cards,  the  display  windows 
that  beckon  enticingly,  the  dazzling  electric  signs,  the  incessant 
lure  of  the  movies,  all  make  for  ocular  weariness.  Neither  can 
we  overlook  the  factor  of  the  abandonment  of  healthful  country 
life  and  the  concentration  of  population  in  the  cities,  with  attendant 
increased  number  of  sedentary  and  mechanical  occupations,  all 
requiring  close  visual  application.  Ten  thousand  objects  unknown 
to  our  boyhood  are  to-day  staple  articles  of  commerce,  all  from  the 
hands  of  skilled  mechanics  through  long  hours  of  intense  applica- 
tion. The  chemist,  close-housed,  now  produces  in  his  laboratory 
a  thousand  substances  to  procure  which  men  formerly  sailed  the 
seven  seas.  Modern  life  is  yearly  more  complex  and  more  replete 
in  conditions  that  provoke  retinal  fatigue.  What  will  come  of  this 
increased  close  application  and  intensified  ocular  strain?  Forcing 
tired  eyes  to  continued  application,  without  permitting  frequent 
relaxation  of  accommodation  is  productive  of  untold  harm,  as  are 
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also  faulty  positions  in  work,  and  in  reading,  under  deficient  or 
badly  placed  lights. 

11  Our  approach  to  this  broad  question  must  be  that  through 
patient  education,  much  as  we  may  be  at  times  disappointed  with 
the  apparent  results.  If  thus  we  can  wean  devotees  away  from 
the  false  gods  of  blind  faith  in  operations,  of  the  mystic  powers  of 
'  nerve  replacements,'  and  of  ill-advised  rubbing,  we  shall  do 
much. 

11  Coming  then  specifically  to  the  problems  at  hand,  where  shall 
we  begin  ?  First,  with  mothers.  Modern  pre-natal  and  post-natal 
baby  clinics  can  do  much  to  further  the  knowledge  of  ocular  hy- 
giene. The  protection  of  the  eyes  of  the  infant  in  strong  sunlight 
or  artificial  light  is  of  utmost  importance.  It  should  produce  a 
distinct  shudder  in  us  to  see  a  child  lying  in  the  sun  with  unprotec- 
ted eyes,  or  being  urged  to  look  at  small  play  things  dangling 
above  his  cradle. 

"  The  average  mother  is  quite  awake  to  the  potential  dangers 
to  the  eyes  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  childhood. 
She  is  also  well  aware  of  the  dire  consequences  of  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  of  the  new  born — the  dreaded  ophthalmia  neonatorum — 
and  knows  the  danger  sign  of  even  a  small  amount  of  pus  in  her 
baby's  eyes. 

"  A  mother  should  know  that  early  squint  or  strabismus  or 
crossed  eyes  is  neither  unusual  nor  abnormal  during  the  first  weeks 
of  life  while  the  powers  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  are  in  a 
formative  stage.  She  should  know  that  if  these  cross  eyes  persist 
after  the  third  or  fourth  month  the  advice  of  a  competent  oculist 
should  be  sought,  when  she  will  learn  that  muscular  defects  of  this 
type  are  usually  the  result  of  refractive  errors  and  correctable  by 
glasses ;  but  that  if,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  proper  glasses  can 
give,  the  squint  continues,  an  operation  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  to  restore  it  to  proper  position  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
preserve  vision.  An  eye  that  continues  to  turn  in  or  out,  in  a  short 
time  becomes  deficient  in  vision  and  unless  corrected  early  will 
remain  amblyopic  throughout  life.  Thus,  although  both  eyes  are  in 
situ,  we  have  in  fact  a  one-eyed  child.  The  danger  of  blindness 
through  mishaps  has  thus  increased  a  hundred  fold. 

"  Here  we  must  note  the  tremendous  number  of  ocular  injuries 
received  during  the  course  of  ordinary  home  activities.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  can  ever  entirely  eliminate  these, 
even  with  a  high  quotient  of  parental  intelligence.  Against  such 
fortuities  only  general  warnings  can  be  given.  Every  oculist  of 
experience  can  relate  an  endless  series  of  seemingly  avoidable 
accidents.  A  boy  attaching  a  wire  to  his  radio  lets  it  slip  from  his 
hand  and  the  eyeball  is  punctured.  Another  climbing  a  tree  to 
procure  an  apple  for  a  companion  is  struck  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow 
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in  the  hands  of  his  friend.  A  little  girl  sitting  on  the  floor  uses  a 
fork  to  help  in  untying  a  refractory  knot  in  a  shoe  string.  The 
fork  slips — the  eye  is  lost.  The  tale  could  be  continued  indefinitely 
— caustic  fluids  that  splash  in  the  eyes ;  careless  steps  that  result  in 
falls  on  protruding  hooks  or  nails ;  and  so  on  in  terrible  length, 
while  our  blind  schools  are  full  of  children  who  have  investigated 
the  explosive  qualities  of  dynamite  caps. 

11  The  deadly  fire  crackers  and  kindred  explosions  of  July  4th 
are  gradually  yielding  to  quieter,  if  less  dangerous  methods  of  ex- 
pressing patriotic  ardour.  The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  for  years  a  vigorous  advo- 
cate of  the  safe  and  sane  4th — indicate  an  increasingly  greater 
number  of  states  adopting  measures  for  a  rational  mode  of  cele- 
brating and  a  consequent  corresponding  decrease  in  the  figures 
of  damage  to  eyes. 

"  We  are  frequently  consulted  as  to  the  possible  ocular  harm- 
fulness  of  the  moving  pictures.  Fortunately  the  development  of  that 
industry  has  greatly  helped  in  the  solution  of  our  problems  here. 
Experimentation  to  determine  the  best  conditions  of  presentation 
are  constantly  being  made.  No  longer  do  we  have  moving  picture 
theatres  in  inky  blackness  with  the  high  contrast  of  brilliantly 
illuminated  screens;  no  longer  the  wavering,  flickering  film,  with 
sudden  jars  and  lapses.  Individuals  differ  in  their  susceptibility, 
but,  given  a  modern  semi-lighted  house  of  good  ventilation  and  a 
perfectly  regulated  film,  the  strain  on  healthy  eyes  is  commonly 
regarded  as  not  great,  particularly  if  the  individual  sits  well  back 
from  the  screen  and  preferably  in  the  gallery,  where  he  can  look 
down  towards  the  stage  rather  than  upwards  from  the  floor  of  the 
house. 

"  Habits  of  good  posture  in  reading  under  good  illumination 
should  be  instilled  early.  Immense  strides  forward  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  the  studies  of  school  archi- 
tects and  of  illuminating  engineers.  Ocular  comfort  to  thousands 
of  children  has  thus  been  secured.  Selection  of  proper  type  and 
the  proper  spacing  of  lines  of  print  and  the  use  of  non-glazed  paper 
for  text  books  are  of  great  importance.  Sewing,  card  problems, 
map  making  and  fine  drawings  should  be  banished  from  every 
kindergarten  and  primary  school.  From  our  standpoint  it  would 
be  much  better  if  school  life  began  for  all  children  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  even  eight  years,  while  for  children  in  poor  health,  es- 
pecially if  showing  signs  of  myopia,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  is  far 
preferable. 

11  The  employment  of  school  nurses  skilled  in  child  health 
marks  a  great  step  forward.  They  can  be  trained  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  to  conduct  periodic 
vision  tests  as  pupils  advance  through  the  grades.     Manifest  de- 
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fects  or  suspicious  conditions  can  be  brought  at  once  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parents,  with  recommendation  that  the  child  be  taken 
to  a  competent  oculist.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  we 
waited  for  damage  to  be  done  before  any  move  was  made  to  help 
the  little  sufferer. 

11  Much  credit  must  be  given  the  management  of  large  indus- 
tries in  which  the  eyes  of  workmen  have  been  protected  by  sight- 
saving  devices.  Part  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  educating 
employers,  part  to  pressure  from  without  on  the  part  of  State 
Industrial  Accident  Commissions,  and  part  to  the  demand  of  the 
workmen  themselves.  Proper  lighting  of  factories,  protective 
glasses  for  welders  and  smeltermen,  screens  over  emery  wheels, 
housing  of  dangerous  machinery  and  similar  protective  contri- 
vances have  resulted  in  saving  thousands  of  eyes. 

11  Here  again  we  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
one-eyed  men  and  boys  out  of  occupations  dangerous  to  eyesight. 
In  Massachusetts,  men  who  are  practically  one-eyed  already  furnish 
more  than  one-half  the  number  in  whom  injury  has  reduced  vision 
to  industrial   blindness. 

11  The  advent  of  medical  social  workers  in  our  free  clinics  has 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Their  help  has  been 
particularly  valuable  in  following  up  cases  that  have  come  for  diag- 
nosis but  have  disappeared  after  a  single  visit,  though  improve- 
ment would  necessarily  depend  upon  continuance  of  the  treatment. 
Also  much  time  is  often  spent  in  determining  proper  corrections 
for  complex  refractive  errors,  but  the  patient  or  his  parents  neglect 
to  have  the  prescription  for  glasses  filled,  and  the  labour  of  the 
clinic  goes  for  naught.  A  great  saving,  therefore,  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men  has  been  effected  by  a 
follow-up  on  the  part  of  the  social  workers.  Through  their  ac- 
tivities the  number  of  unfilled  prescriptions  in  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary Eye  Clinic  was  reduced  from  50%  to  4£%.  In  such  conditions 
as  iritis,  phlyctenular  disease,  acute  conjunctivitis  and  blepharitis, 
where  44%  of  the  patients  had  paid  the  clinic  only  a  single  visit, 
physicians  estimated  that  the  number  of  cured  cases  was  increased 
threefold.  From  the  same  sources  we  learn  that  the  usual  estimate 
of  10%  blindness  caused  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has,  through 
instruction  and  supervision  of  obstetricians  and  midwives,  been 
reduced  to  as  low  as  2%. 

"  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  find  the  inci- 
dence of  such  conditions  as  cataract  and  glaucoma,  still  of  uncer- 
tain  etiology,    greatly   decreased   in    individuals   who    have   worn 
properly  fitting  glasses  for  their  refractive  errors. 
*  *  # 

"  What  I  have  tried  to  say  up  to  this  point  has  of  course  con- 
cerned only  the  sighted.     I  must  confess  ignorance  of  your  accep- 
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ted  conclusions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  receiving  the  partially-sighted 
in  your  institutions.  The  problems  of  the  two  classes  are  entirely 
distinct.  My  own  feeling  is  that  you  should  enter  only  those 
children  who  are  unfortunately  beyond  therapeutic  aid  (though  this 
does  not  mean  they  must  be  totally  blind)  and  for  whom  a  special 
morale,  looking  to  life  independent  of  vision,   is  to  be  cultivated. 

44  An  outstanding  accomplishment  for  the  good  of  the  partially- 
sighted  has  been  the  institution  of  so-called  sight-saving  classes  in 
connection  with  public  schools.  With  the  educational  features  of 
this  work  you  are  thoroughly  familiar.  From  the  ophthalmic 
standpoint  each  child  is  a  special  problem  to  be  studied  and  guided 
by  teacher,  parent  and  family  oculist  together.  The  result  of  the 
work  of  these  classes  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  has  given  each 
child  a  knowledge  of  his  limitations  and  taught  him  how  to  use, 
with  safety,  his  partial  powers,  establishing  self-confidence  and  a 
mental  stability  of  utmost  importance  in  preparing  him  for  his 
place   in   life. 

44  Unfortunately,  sight-saving  classes  are  not  everywhere  avail- 
able. No  doubt,  in  time,  with  the  present  trend  of  education  in 
country  districts  toward  Union  Schools  with  transportation  of 
children,  these  opportunities  will  be  offered  more  widely.  Where 
a  child  must  come  from  a  great  distance  to  a  district  which  is  under 
no  obligation  to  him,  the  State  can  probably  be  induced  to  meet 
a  tuition  certainly  no  greater  than  would  be  the  expense  to  it  if  the 
the  child  were  a  resident  of  a  blind  school." 

*  -x-  ■* 

At  this  point  the  speaker  digressed  from  his  main  theme  to 
compare  the  past  and  present  training  of  medical  men  and  to  show 
what  advances  had  been  made  in  that  science  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.     From  this  survey  he  passed  to  his  conclusion. 

44  These  then  are  briefly  a  few  of  the  means  of  approach  to- 
wards the  problem  of  conservation  of  vision  that  confront  us  as  a 
profession.  It  is  our  desire  to  educate  all  citizens  in  preserving  the 
inestimable  boon  of  good  eyesight,  and  to  hold  high  the  standards 
of  proficiency  in  our  educational  requirements.  Despite  all  our 
efforts  there  will  remain  a  considerable  class  of  cases  which  no 
amount  of  energy  or  goodwill  can  help  in  the  present  status  of  out- 
knowledge — such  as  tumors  of  the  eye,  inflammatory  changes  of 
indefinite  etiology  and  congenital  defects.  Perhaps  before  this 
type  of  cases  can  be  dealt  with  successfully  a  science  of  eugenics 
must  be  formulated  and  the  principles  of  careful  breeding,  which 
now  we  so  readily  bestow  upon  our  horses  and  dogs,  may  be 
applied  to  human  beings. 

44  Until  such  time,  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  blindness  we 
must  disseminate  as  widely  as  we  can,  in  quarters  where  it  will 
do  most  good,   such  knowledge  as  we  possess." 
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NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  Association  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Sheffield,  on  December  ioth,  1930,  Dr.  Henry  Herd,  M.A., 
M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Acting-  School  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Manchester 
Education  Committee,  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Mentally  Defec- 
tive Blind. 

After  a  few  opening  remarks  dealing  with  defectives  in  general, 
Dr.  Herd  passed  to  the  question  of  double  defectives,  showing 
how  they  are  apt  to  "  fall  between  two  stools,"  and,  having  illus- 
trated this  point  from  his  own  experience,  he  continued  : — 

"  I  need  not  multiply  examples.  This  afternoon  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  this  one  type,  the  Mentally  Defective  Blind  per- 
son. First  of  all  then,  we  must  have  some  clear  conception  of 
what  we  mean  by  a  Blind  Defective.  I  need  not  waste  your  time 
in  discussing  the  special  difficulties  of  a  blind  person;  you  are  all, 
I  may  assume,  full  of  knowledge  of  the  Blind.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Mental  Defective. 
Some  of  you,  at  least,  may  not  have  had  much  experience  in  con- 
nection with  Mental  Deficiency. 

"  Let  it  be  made  quite  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mental  De- 
ficiency has  nothing  to  do  with  Lunacy.  The  lunatic  is  a  person 
who  has  been  more  or  less  normal,  and  whose  mind  through  some 
cause  becomes  deranged.  The  Mental  Defective  has  never  been, 
is  not,  and  never  will  be  normal.  He  possesses  an  undeveloped 
brain,  a  brain  which  lacks  the  normal  number  of  cells,  many  of 
which  are  imperfectly  formed ;  consequently  the  mind  does  not  de- 
velop normally.  In  physical  stature  as  an  adult  he  may  (or  may 
not)  be  grown  up,  but  his  mental  stature  is  that  of  a  child.  If  we 
trace  his  development  from  infancy,  we  find  that  we  can  best  de- 
scribe him  by  saying  he  is  always  late.  He  does  not  sit  up  or 
walk  or  talk  at  the  age  that  normal  children  do.  He  does  not 
take  notice  as  early  as  the  normal  infant,  and  when  he  does 
begin  to  notice,  what  he  notices  makes  very  little  permanent  im- 
pression, and  throughout  his  life  he  remains  incapable  of  anything 
that  can  be  called  concentration.  His  attention  is  difficult  to  get 
and  difficult  to  hold.  When  he  does  begin  to  talk,  he  is  slow  in 
obtaining  mastery  of  the  articulation  of  the  different  sounds.  When 
he  goes  to  school,  his  progress  is  slow.  Yet,  all  Mental  Defec- 
tives are  not  alike;  some  are  stolid  and  obviously  dull,  even  to 
the  unskilled  eye,  but  others  are  bright  and  vivacious  on  the  sur- 
face, take  quick  notice  of  anything  that  takes  place,  but  it  is  all 
on  the  surface,  nothing  makes  any  real  impression.  Like  the  bee 
they  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  but,  unlike  the  bee,  they  gather  no 
honey.  These  children  are  often  described  by  their  parents,  and 
even  by  the  family  doctor,  as  having  '  too  active  a  brain.'    Memory 
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too  is  weak ;  they  may  remember  episodes  of  their  own  lives  years 
back  and  may  repeat  hymns  and  catechisms  and  even  multiplication 
tables  with  a  glibness  which  convinces  their  parents  of  their  nor- 
mality, if  not  of  their  genius,  but  they  have  no  logical  memory, 
and  can  never  remember  anything  that  matters.  Reasoning,  ex- 
cept of  the  very  simplest  kind,  is  quite  beyond  even  the  best  of 
them. 

11  To  recapitulate  then,  the  Mental  Defective  looked  at  from 
the  developmental  side  is  always  late,  and  he  remains  late  all  his 
life.  The  degree  of  his  lateness  may  vary;  he  may  in  walking  be 
only  a  few  months  late  or  several  years ;  in  talking  he  may  be 
from  six  months  to  many  years  late.  I  have  seen  a  child  who 
could  not  sit  up  at  eight  years,  nor  stand  up  at  14;  at  the  other 
extreme,  a  child  undoubtedly  feeble-minded  may  be  walking  at  15 
months  old  and  talking  at  two  years. 

11  There  are  then  all  degrees  of  defectiveness,  and  I  am  going  to 
extend  this  idea  still  further,  for  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  defective  and  the 
normal  :  judging  people  purely  on  the  grounds  of  intelligence,  we 
can  say  that  all  degrees  of  intelligence  exist  in  the  population.  If 
you  examine,  say  1,000  persons  on  a  scale  of  intelligence  tests,  you 
find  that  while  the  great  majority  will  achieve  a  percentage  nearly 
normal  (100),  say  between  80  and  120,  you  will  find  all  varieties 
from  20  and  even  less  up  to  160  or  even  higher.  And  so,  on 
grounds  of  intelligence,  you  can  divide  humanity  up  into  a  number 
of  classes  :  the  genius,  the  super  normal,  the  normal,  the  subnor- 
mal and  dull,  and  finally  the  defective,  divided  into  the  three 
recognized  types  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  imbecile  and  the  idiot. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  mental  deficiency  may  show  itself  more 
as  a  defect  of  character,  manifesting  itself  in  delinquencies  or 
even  crime,  or,  if  not  those,  at  least  in  difficulties  of  temperament, 
but  to-day  we  are  concerned  more  with  the  '  intelligence  '  aspect 
of  the  question   and  may  leave   these  other  considerations  aside. 

"  So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  defectives  who  have  vision. 
When  blindness  is  superadded,  new  difficulties  arise.  For,  ob- 
viously the  effect  of  blindness  is  to  shut  off  from  the  brain  of 
the  blind  person  all  those  sense  impressions  that  reach  the  brain 
through  the  eyes  in  the  normal  sighted  person.  And  we  know 
that  a  brain  which  does  not  receive  such  impressions  will  not 
develop  normally.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  if  a  baby  were  born 
physically  perfect,  but  were  given  no  food,  his  body  would  soon 
cease  to  function ;  so  a  brain  suffers  which  does  not  receive  the 
stimulus  that  it  ought  to  receive  from  the  outside  world.  And 
the  whole  brain  is  affected,  not  merely  the  part  that  we  know 
first  receives  the  impressions  from  the  eyes,  for  every  one  part 
communicates  with  every  other  part,  so  that  the  whole  brain 
suffers.      Every    blind    person,    therefore,    may   be   said   to   suffer 
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in  a  sense  from  a  mental  defect,  his  brain  cannot  develop  normally 
like  that  of  a  sighted  person,  and  the  whole  aim  of  normal  blind 
education  is  to  provide  some  substitute  for  that  lack  of  normal 
stimulus  through  the  eyes  and  so  try  to  encourage  the  brain  to 
develop.  I  suppose  the  old  saying  '  that  the  other  senses  of  a 
blind  man  are  always  more  acute  than  normal  ' — I  am  not  very 
sure  of  its  universal  truth — points  to  the  fact  that  Nature  herself 
has  to  compensate  for  the  lack,  Nature,  that  is,  in  the  form  of 
intelligence — a  sort  of  life-force  actively  at  work  seeking  a  solution 
to  a  difficulty. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in  an  individual  Nature  in  the 
form  of  intelligence  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  lacking — that 
besides  the  blindness,  there  is  an  intelligence  that  is  dull,  sub- 
normal, or  even  defective.  The  difficulty  then  is  going  to  be  much 
greater ;  for,  recollect,  an  intelligence  that  is  dull  will  always 
be  dull ;  one  that  is  defective  always  defective ;  it  is  a  fault  in 
structure  which  no  medicine,  no  training,  can  remove.  Some 
training  and  education  is,  of  course,  possible,  except  in  the  lowest 
grades,  but  always  within  limits.  The  blindness  makes  the  mental 
dulness  or  defect  appear  greater  than  it  otherwise  might  be;  a 
blind  child  who,  had  he  had  sight,  might  only  have  been  reckoned 
dull,  may  be,  because  of  his  blindness,  really  deficient.  His 
defect  is  only  partially  in  his  native  inborn  intelligence,  it  is 
partially  secondary  to  his  lack  of  sight. 

"  We  are  now  approaching  the  heart  of  our  subject,  but  there 
is  just  one  more  point  before  I  speak  more  definitely  of  what  may 
be  done  for  the  Blind  Mental  Defective.  It  is  partly  a  legal 
point,  and  partly  educational.  There  are  two  Acts  of  Parliament 
dealing  with  the  Mental  Defective,  one  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Act  proper,  which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  lower  grades  of 
defectives  intellectually,  the  defective,  that  is,  who  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  a  social  failure  in  the  outside  world,  who  cannot  possibly 
stand  on  his  own  feet  and  make  his  living  and  hold  his  own  in  the 
struggle  for  existence — the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  the  low-grade 
feeble-minded.  (Again  I  am  leaving  out  of  account  the  Mental 
Defective  whose  chief  characteristic  is  his  abnormal  behaviour, 
who  often  is,  by  the  way,  relatively  intelligent).  I  am  speaking, 
in  short  of  the  ineducable  defective,  who  is  really  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  other  Act  is  the  Education  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  education  in  special  schools  by  special  methods 
of  mentally  defective  children  of  the  feeble-minded  grade,  medium 
or  higher — these  are  the  '  educable  '  cases.  This  broad  distinction 
between  '  educable  '  and  '  ineducable  '  cases,  cases  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  cases  of  the  Board  of  Control,  is  one  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  whatever  provision  it  may  be  proposed  to  make  for 
Blind  Mentally  Defective  children. 
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11  That  is  really  the  first  problem  on  which  a  decision  has  to 
be  made  when  you  begin  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  dealing"  with 
Blind  Defectives.  Are  you  going-  to  provide  both  for  the  blind 
educable  defective  and  for  the  blind  ineducable  defective?  For 
the  two  problems  are  different.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  two 
classes  are  not  sharply  defined  from  each  other,  and  one  must 
also  grant  that  in  many  cases  it  is  at  first  difficult — more  difficult 
than  it  is  with  seeing  children — to  determine  to  which  of  these 
classes  an  individual  child  belongs.  But  there  is  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes,  with  educational,  legal  and  adminis- 
trative points  depending  upon  the  distinction." 

The  speaker  then  dealt  with  local  conditions  and  statistics, 
passing  from  these  to  figures  given  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Report  for  1929  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which,  he  said, 
showed  that  the  number  of  defectives  in  England  and  Wales  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate  recorded  by  the  Committee  which  reported  in 
the  same  year  on  the  Mental  Deficiency  problem.  Resuming  his 
special  theme,  he  said  : — 

11  Now  I  return  to  the  two  different  problems  presented  by  the 
educable  and  the  ineducable  cases.  The  League  of  Nations  Report, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  suggests  that  if  a  blind  person  be  feeble- 
minded and  without  vicious  propensities,  he  is  probably  best  dealt 
with  by  an  organization  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind — these,  of 
course,  are  the  educable.  cases.  But  if  the  defect  is  such  that 
the  person  requires  care  in  an  institution  or  special  guardianship, 
he  should  be  dealt  with  by  an  organization  for  the  Mental  De- 
fective— these  are  the  ineducable  cases.  In  theory,  at  least,  this 
does  seem  to  be  the  best  method.  This  last  group  of  cases  ought 
to  be  notified  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  and  dealt  with 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  which  is  the  recognized  Government 
Authority  under  this  Act.  The  trend  of  recent  legislation  has  been 
to  relegate  the  certified  defective  definitely  to  the  Board  of  Control ; 
previously  to  1st  April,  1930,  many  thousands  occupied  Poor  Law 
Institutions,  and  we  have  been  assured  over  and  over  again  that 
the  new  Act  at  last  provided  the  opportunity  for  these  certified 
cases  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  body  which  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  them.  And  I  think  that  all  Mental  Defectives 
certifiable  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  whether  uncomplicated 
cases  or  complicated  should  be  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
To  take  blind  certified  defectives  completely  under  the  care  of  a 
Blind  organization  is  surely  to  reverse  the  intentions  of  recent 
legislation,  and  it  can  only  be  justified  if  either  this  Blind  organiza- 
tion can  provide  something  in  the  way  of  training  for  the  blind 
ineducable  Mental  Defective  that  the  Board  of  Control  cannot 
provide  in  its  institutions,  or  if  the  accommodation  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Board  of  Control  is  so  inadequate  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  ineducable  Mental   Defectives  can  be  provided 
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for.  Now,  that  the  latter  is  true,  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  Mental  Deficiency  problem  know  only  too  well ;  if  you  read 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  you  will  realise  how 
inadequate  is  that  provision.  Whether  a  Blind  Organization  can 
give  something  distinctive  to  the  blind  ineducable  Mental  De- 
fective is  still  to  be  found  out,  and  is  already  being  gradually 
found  out  at  the  Ellen  Terry  Home  at  Reigate,  but  I  think  that  on 
grounds  of  lack  of  other  accommodation  there  is  certainly  some 
justification,  at  the  moment  at  least,  for  a  Blind  organization 
making  some  kind  of  provision  for  the  blind  ineducable  Mental 
Defective.  The  Board  of  Control  should,  however,  be  responsible 
for  these  cases.     At  Reigate  I  understand  that  this  is  so. 

11  So  much  for  ineducable  cases.  But  what  of  the  educable? 
When  one  turns  to  the  Report  of  the  Ellen  Terry  Home  one  begins 
to  wonder  where  the  educable  cases  are.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  that  Home  is  receiving  up  to  the  present  far  more  of  the 
ineducable  or  nearly  ineducable  blind  cases  than  of  the  educable. 
The  Medical  Officer  tells  me  that,  while  they  admit  both  Board 
of  Education  cases  and  Board  of  Control  cases,  and  while  in  theory 
these  ought  to  be  different  in  type,  they  are  in  practice  nearly 
the  same  type  and  standard  of  child.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  Education  and  other  Authorities  dealing  with  children  are 
sending  to  this  Home  cases  below  the  educable  and  special  school 
standard.  This  policy  is  not  altogether  blameworthy,  for,  after 
all,  one  does  want  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  a  child, 
and  with  a  blind  child  there  is  a  definite  reluctance  to  certify 
under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act ;  a  certificate  under  the  Education 
Act  is  less  permanent  in  its  results.  But  it  is  unfortunate  when 
a  Home,  established  to  deal  with  all  grades,  finds  itself  chiefly 
dealing  with  the  lowest  and  the  least  promising  types,  the  least 
likely  to  show  results  of  value,  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  Board 
of  Education  can  be  altogether  satisfied  with  the  position. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  impression  I  derive  from  the  figures  given 
to  me  and  from  the  information  I  have  received  from  the  Ellen 
Terry  Home,  is  that  most  of  the  educable  Mentally  Defective 
children  are  actually  now  in  Blind  Schools  for  normal  children. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  14 
ineducables  there  already,  it  is  a  practical  certainty  that  the  edu- 
cables  are.  We  shall  all  agree  that  the  14  ineducables  should 
not  be  there  and  should  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way.  But 
what  of  the  educables?  Can  they  be  said  to  be  profiting  by 
the  education  they  are  now  given ;  or  would  it  be  worth  while 
to  make  special  provision  for  them?  Now,  so  far  as  seeing 
children  are  concerned,  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
have  experience  of  special  schools  agree  that  it  is  of  advantage 
for  the  educable  Mentally  Defective  child  to  be  taken  from  the 
ordinary    school    and    given    special    training.      Having    had    the 
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opportunity  to  watch  from  year  to  year  the  development  of  educable 
Mentally  Defective  children,  some  of  whom  were  having  special 
training  and  some  not,  I  am  convinced  that  the  case  for  special 
education  is  complete,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  with  blind  children 
the  case  must  be  even  greater." 

Dr.  Herd  dwelt  on  the  needs  of  both  the  educable  and  inedu- 
cable blind  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  manner  which  raised 
many  interesting  questions.  One  fact  which  complicated  the  prob- 
lem in  early  years  was  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  before  the  age  of  seven  whether  a  child  should  be  placed 
among  the  educables  or  ineducables.     He  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  Summarising,  then — 

i.  A  first  necessity  is  a  reasonably  accurate  census  of  cases 
and  an  approximation  to  a  classification  into  educable  and 
ineducable  cases — that  is,  Board  of  Education  cases  and 
Board  of  Control  cases. 

2.  An  answer  to  the  question  :  Should  educable  cases  receive 
special  education,  or  are  they  adequately  trained  in  existing 
institutions  for  Blind  normal  children? 

3.  Should  ineducable  cases  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Control 
or  dealt  with  by  a  Blind  organization  by  arrangement  with 
that  Board? 

4.  Should  educable  and  ineducable  cases  be  dealt  with  in  one 
home,   or  two  separate  homes? 

5.  There  is  the  further  question,  which  I  have  not  touched, 
of  what  provision  will  be  necessary  for  each  class  after 
school  age.  The  ineducable  cases  undoubtedly  need  in- 
stitutional provision  for  life,  and  the  same  will  be  true  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  educables.  For  educable  cases 
a  training  extending  beyond  the  age  of  16  will  obviously 
be   required." 


[At  this  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  India  the  following  historical 
sketch  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  that  country  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers.] 

THE   EDUCATION    OF   THE    BLIND    IN    INDIA. 

In  every  country  of  the  world  philanthropy  has  thrown  its 
sheltering  cloak  around  those  with  whom  the  light  has  failed. 
Once  it  merely  gave  them  doles.  The  doles  kept  them  in  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  but  did  nothing  to  help  the  idleness  of 
the  sightless.     The  aimless  charity  that  once  helped  them  along 
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was  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind — and  it  lead  nowhere.  The 
afflicted  rich  enjoyed  the  maximum  bodily  comfort,  but  in  the 
absence  of  some  concrete  and  mentally  satisfying  and  physically 
useful  occupation  their  increased  activity  of  mind  was  a  further 
punishment.  The  poor  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  culture  which 
teaches  automatic  restraint  of  passion  no  longer  strained  to  achieve 
it,  for  they  knew  a  sympathetic  world  forgave  almost  any  offence 
of  the  blind.  To-day  order  is  evolving  out  of  chaos,  for  there  is 
in  every  civilised  community  at  least  one  institution  for  the  blind 
which  brings  light  to  them — light  through  work.  Helen  Keller 
says,  "  The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden."  The 
blind  of  to-day  do  not  want  more  doles,  what  they  want  is  light, 
and  that  light  is  being  given  through  work,  through  employment. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  face  of  the  progress  made  in  other 
directions,  India  has  been  late  in  this  work,  though  the  blind 
population  is  considerable.  In  the  census  returns  the  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  Indian  Empire1  is  given  as  443,653,  or  1,408  to  a  million 
inhabitants.  Including  the  figures  of  the  independent  states  we 
can  put  down  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  whole  of  India  at 
600,000,  or  roughly  1  blind  person  to  every  500. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  census. 
Those  who  have  more  or  less  seriously  defective  sight  have  a 
disinclination  to  return  themselves  as  blind ;  the  popular  con- 
ception of  blindness  is  total  blindness,  and  many  are  not  included 
in  the  returns  who  can  see  enough  to  walk  about  and  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  As  regards  education,  however,  these  are 
practically  blind,  and  must  be  considered  in  the  same  category 
with  those  who  are  totally  blind.  There  is,  therefore,  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  number  of  the  blind  must  be  sensibly  larger 
than  the  census  return  would  lead  us  to  infer.  It  is,  however, 
surprising  to  note  that  the  figure,  as  it  stands,  is  the  highest  in 
any  country  of  the  world  ;  as  the  number  of  the  blind  in  China, 
with  its  larger  population,  is  only  500,000.  It  is  more  astounding 
to  find  that  India,  though  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  Russia,  in  the  case  of  its  blind  population  surpasses  the  num- 
ber in  Europe,  including  Russia,  by  more  than  100,000.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  to  the  population  in  India  is,  however,  not  the 
highest ;  Egypt  stands  first  in  this  respect,  with  14,000  to  a  million  ; 
India  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  ratio.  For  this  large  number  of 
blind  people  we  have  only  12  schools  or  workshops  in  the  whole 
of  India  at  present,  or  50,000  blind  to  one  institution.  In  the 
province  of  Bengal,  in  a  total  population  of  45,483,000  we  have 
nearly  50,000  blind  people.  It  may  be  safelv  assumed  that  of 
these  at  least   20,000  are  of  school-age,  or  suitable  for  training. 
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The  three  main  causes  of  blindness  are  small-pox,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  trachoma.  1  he  people  are  afraid  to  be  treated 
for  eye  diseases  and  dread  operations.  Sight  is  often  lost  be- 
cause no  timely  action  is  taken,  or  because  of  treatment  by  quack 
11  eye-doctors  "  or  neglect  in  infancy.  Good  vaccination,  educa- 
tion of  Dhaies  and  better  housing  of  the  poorer  people  will  do 
much  to  reduce  blindness. 

The  incidence  of  blindness  is  mostly  among  the  poorer  section 
of  the  community ;  they  rely  chiefly  on  begging  for  a  livelihood. 
Amongst  the  Mohammedans  the  blind  sometimes  become 
M  Hafejs,"  who  commit  the  Koran  to  memory  and  recite  it  at 
religious  ceremonies,  and  thus  get  a  good  and  respectable  living. 
But  the  vast  majority  live  in  utter  misery  and  degradation. 

I  should  mention  also  that  unless  you  can  provide  the  Indian 
blind  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  you  cannot  get  them  to  come  to 
an  institution  to  learn.  The  parents  or  guardians  often  object  to 
a  child  going  to  a  school,  as  he  or  she  is  perhaps  the  only  bread- 
winner of  the  family,,  bringing  in  money  daily  by  begging.  You 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  begging  in  which  the 
blind  are  engaged  is  in  this  country  organised  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Blind,  as  well  as  crippled  children,  men  and  women,  are 
engaged  by  agents,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided  according  to 
the  terms  of  their  contract.  In  fact,  cases  have  been  known  in 
which  blind  children  were  hired  from  their  parents  in  the  Punjab 
and  up-country  and  brought  down  to  Calcutta  to  beg.  I  cannot 
describe  and  you  cannot  imagine  the  sufferings  these  children 
have  to  endure.  These  agents  may  be  seen  travelling  with  a 
number  of  the  blind  from  place  to  place,  as  the  manager  of  a 
theatrical  party  does  with  his  troupe.  Now  you  can  understand 
why  poor  persons  object  to  sending  their  blind  children  to  a 
school,  when  a  good  income  may  be  made  by  begging. 

The  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  it  simply  unnecessary 
and  troublesome  to  the  blind  child  to  be  educated ;  for  as  he  need 
not  earn  a  living,  why  burden  him  with  work,  when  he  is  already 
struck  by  the  hand  of  Providence?  But  these  good  people  will 
never  consult  the  wishes  of  the  blind,  whose  greatest  burden 
surely  is  idleness  and  not  blindness. 

Pioneers  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India  have  to  cope 
with  the  usual  difficulty,  namely,  the  idea  that  the  blind  should 
not  be  taught  to  read,  write  or  work,  and  become  useful  members 
of  society.  This  prejudice  often  takes  a  peculiar  form.  Teachers 
who  seek  out  blind  children  are  sometimes  ridiculed ;  sometimes 
even  supposed  to  be  recruiting  little  victims  for  sacrifice  to  appease 
some  local  divinity.  But  by  degrees,  owing  to  results  already 
achieved,  these  opinions  are  changing.     There  is  no  compulsory 
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education  here,  even  for  the  sighted.  Tangible  proofs  of  the 
benefit  of  training  the  blind  must,  therefore,  be  forthcoming  be- 
fore they  will  be  attracted  to  an  institution. 

The  education  of  defectives  is  more  expensive  than  that  of 
normal  children,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  blind.  For 
them,  embossed  books  and  special  costly  appliances  are  required, 
and  training  usually  includes  maintenance.  Braille  books  in  the 
Indian  languages  are  even  more  expensive  than  in  English,  and 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  them  in  all  our  schools.  We  are  at 
present,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  books  transcribed  by 
hand,  though  some  schools  are  having  them  embossed  in  London. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  trained  teachers ;  these  are  sorely 
wanted,  both  for  the  classroom  and  workshop. 

Young  people  are  taught  various  trades  in  the  schools,  but 
workshops  are  also  needed,  where  men  who  lose  their  sight  in 
after  years  may  be  trained  for  a  short  period,  with  a  view  to 
earning  their  living.  The  following  is  a  list  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions suitable  for  the  capable  blind  : — 

For   Men.  For  Women. 

Basket-making.  Basket-making. 

Brush-making.  Brush-making. 

Boot-making.  Cane-chair    making. 

Clog-making.  Knitting  (machine  &  hand). 

Cane-chair    making.  Laundry  work. 

Carpentry.  Mattress-making. 

Rush-chair  seating.  Massage. 

Mattress-making.  Music   (as  a  profession). 

Mat-making  (coir  &  wool).  Pianoforte-tuning. 

Music  (as  a  profession).  Shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Pianoforte-tuning    and   re-  Telephony. 

pairing.  Weaving. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting.  Gardening,     poultry    farm- 
Gardening,  ing. 

Poultry    farming.  Bookbinding. 

Printing,    stereotyping.  Domestic  work. 
Telephone. 

Besides  those  under  training  in  institutions  or  employed  in 
workshops,  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  who  will  live  at 
home,  especially  those  who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life,  or  those 
who  are  too  weak  to  be  admitted  into  blind  institutions.  For  this 
class  we  need  societies  on  the  lines  of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies 
of  England;  but  that  again  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of 
teachers.  In  Calcutta  alone  at  least  four  Home  Teachers  might 
be  employed,  but  for  their  training  and   support  we  need  funds. 
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Part  of  their  remuneration  would  be  paid  by  their  pupils,  but  for 
the  major  part  the  society  would  be  responsible. 

In  England  there  is  yet  another  source  of  help  for  the  blind — 
the  After-Care  Committee,  attached  to  every  institution,  which 
watches  over  the  pupils  when  they  have  left  school,  to  prevent  them 
from  drifting  or  lapsing  into  an  idle  and  sordid  existence.  The 
value  of  the  work  now  achieved  in  blind  schools  in  India  would 
be  much  enhanced   by  the  service   of  such  committees. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India  does  not 
date  back  more  than  thirty  years.  The  majority  of  the  existing 
schools,  which  now  number  12,  owe  their  origin  to  the  enterprise 
of  Christian  missionaries.  The  movement  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  homes  for  the  helpless  blind,  where  they  were  only 
taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  Moon  type.  Later,  other  work 
was  introduced,  but  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  has 
India  seen  the  establishment  of  regular  schools  for  the  blind  on 
modern  lines,  such  as  the  Victoria  Memorial  Blind  School  at 
Bombay  and  the  Calcutta  Blind  School  at  Behala. 

The  C.M.S.  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Palam-cottah,  South 
India,  founded  by  Miss  Ashworth,  are  the  largest.  There  is  a 
school  at  Mysore,  managed  by  the  State,  the  headmaster  of  which 
was  trained  in  the  Normal  class  attached  to  our  school;  another 
at  Rajpur,  the  North  India  Industrial  Home  for  Christian  Blind, 
founded  by  Miss  Sharp  in  1887;  a  home  at  Allahabad;  a  school  at 
Lahore ;  a  second  school  at  Bombay,  under  Miss  Millard,  an 
American  missionary ;  one  at  Ranchi,  now  under  the  charge  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur  (one  of  the  teachers  was  trained  in 
our  school) ;  one  at  Patna,  where  two  of  our  old  boys  have  opened 
a  school.  Most  of  these  institutions  are  for  both  sexes,  and  some 
kind  of  trade  and  Indian  music  are  taught,  in  addition  to  general 
education. 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  a  vast  amount  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  and  we  hope  that  now  the  years  of  experiment 
are  over,  rapid  strides  will  be  made.  In  all  these  schools  about  500 
people  are  under  training,  whereas  the  blind  children  of  school- 
age  and  young  men  and  women  capable  of  learning  are  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Calcutta  Blind  School  has  now  behind  it  32  years  of 
history,  and  I  shall  very  briefly  recall  here  the  events  that  led  to 
its  foundation  and  subsequent  development. 

Up  to  the  year  1894  nothing  was  done  in  Bengal,  as  far  as  is 
known,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  that  year  my 
father,  Mr.  L.  B.  Shah,  met  the  late  Mr.  L.  Garthwaite,  B.A. 
(Lond.),    sometime    H.I.M.    Inspector    of    Schools,    Madras,    and 
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Malayan  Translator  to  Government,  who  taught  him  the  Braille 
system.  My  father  opened  a  home  and  school  for  the 
blind,  at  his  own  house,  with  one  pupil.  During-  an  interval  of 
about  three  years  he  worked  steadily  and  succeeded  in  adapting  the 
Braille  method  to  the  Bengali  language.  In  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  teaching  the  blind,  not  only  how  to  read  and  write 
according  to  this  method,  but  also  arithmetic,  etc.,  he  bought 
instruction  books  and  apparatus  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association.  In  March,  1896,  three  more  boys  came  to 
him,  and  three  years  later  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  school 
was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Banerji.  This 
meeting  brought  the  institution  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and 
for  the  first  time  outside  help  was  received.  The  school  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  my  father  carried  it  on  single-handed  for 
13  years.  He  had  been  all  this  time  Founder,  Superintendent, 
Secretary,  Committee,  Accountant  and  Teacher,  but  with  advan- 
cing years  he  needed  help.  He  sought  the  assistance  of  the  late 
Sir  Archdale  Earle  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Gourlay,  and  in  191 1  the  school 
was  registered  as  a  Society  under  Act  XXI  of  i860,  with  a  Board 
of  Governors. 

In  1924  an  appeal  was  issued,  over  the  signature  of  Lord 
Lytton,  and  nearly  a  lac  <3f  rupees  was  raised  for  a  permanent 
building.  The  school  at  Behala  was  opened  by  Lord  Lytton  in 
March,  1925,  and  moved  to  its  new  premises  in  the  following 
June.  Such  is  the  short  history  of  the  foundation  and  growth 
of  the  Blind  School  at  Calcutta. 

The  ideal  of  giving  a  complete  education  and  training  to  the 
pupils,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be  self-supporting  members  of  the 
community  has  always  been  kept  in  view.  We  have  now  five 
departments  :  Preparatory,  Secondary,  Technical,  Music  and  a 
Normal  class.     The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : — 

1. — Physical  education,  including  gymnastics,  drill  and 
athletic  sports.  As  the  vitality  of  the  ordinary  blind  person 
is  said  to  be  about  25  per  cent,  below  that  of  his  sighted 
compeer,  it  is  essential  to  pay  careful  attention  to  physical 
training.  The  boys  are  sometimes  taken  out  for  a  long  walk. 
2. — General  education  includes  (a)  in  the  preparatory  course, 
kindergarten,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  modelling,  nature 
study  and  object  lessons ;  (b)  in  the  secondary  course,  litera- 
ture (English,  Bengali  and  Sanskrit),  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  In  this  grade  the 
students  may  prepare  for  the  primary  or  the  matriculation 
examination. 

3. — In  the  music  department  instruction  is  given,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental ;  special  attention  is  paid  to  those  who  intend 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession. 
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4. — Technical  education  includes  chair-weaving,  basket- 
making,  etc.  Manipulation  of  carpentry  tools  is  taught  to  help 
the  pupils  in  their  trade.  The  girls  learn  sewing  and  knitting 
also. 

5. — In  the  normal  class  we  are  prepared  to  train  students 
in  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  the  blind. 

Great  attention  is  always  paid  to  hand  training  and  develop- 
ment of  touch,  which  is  the  essential  sense,  and  almost  the  only 
asset  of  the  blind.  The  pupils  also  have  lessons  in  learning  locality 
and  direction,  for  the  intuitive  faculty  which  guides  some  children 
is  entirely  wanting  in  others.  Suitable  readings  from  the  dailies 
and  periodicals  are  given  every  morning  and  evening,  to  keep  the 
pupils  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  and  to  enlighten  them  on 
current  events  and  topics.  Visits  to  the  Museum  and  Zoological 
Gardens,  etc.,  are  occasionally  made,  which  provide  both  enjoy- 
ment and   instruction. 

During  the  32  years  of  its  existence  the  school  has  succeeded 
in  starting  a  number  of  the  old  pupils  in  their  life's  career, 
most  of  whom,  but  for  the  school,  would  have  depended  on  alms 
for  their  maintenance.  Two  have  taken  their  M.A.  degree  ;  one  is 
now  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  a  Calcutta  College  and  the  other 
a  research  scholar  at  the  Calcutta  University.  One  student  is 
studying  for  his  B.A.  at  the  Presidency  College.  A  Nepali  boy 
earns  from  Rs.  35/-  to  Rs.  40/-  per  month  at  the  Kalimpong  In- 
dustrial School  as  a  chair  weaver ;  another  student  is  a  teacher 
in  the  girls'  school  in  Calcutta. 

We  want  to  get  away  altogether  from  despair  and  to  give  the 
blind  all  that  happiness  which  we  who  can  see  have  in  life.  We 
want  to  go  further  and  to  teach  seeing  people  that  the  blind  may 
be  useful ;  we  want  to  prove  to  people  that  it  pays  them  to  employ 
the  blind  and  that  they  need  not  do  it  from  motives  of  charity.  The 
handicap  of  blindness  must  be  lightened  by  giving  an  education 
equal,  and,  if  possible,  superior  to  that  of  the  seeing  competitor; 
with  such  an  education  only  the  blind  man  is  able  to  go  into  the 
open  market.  The  well-known  lines  of  Milton  appeal  to  all,  when 
he  asks  : — 

" Why  was  the  sight 

To  such   a  tender  ball  as  th'eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy   to  be  quench'd? 

And  not,   as  feeling,   through   all  parts  diffused, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore?  " 
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A  GOLDEN   OPPORTUNITY. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  a  competition  inaugurated 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  "  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  literary  ability."  The  scheme  is  comprehensive, 
being  open  to  candidates  of  all  nationalities,  and  will  we  hope 
elicit  the  wide  response  it  deserves.  We  print  below  the  conditions 
in  full  :— 

11  Competitors  will  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (a)  Adults 
(over  18),  (b)  Juvenile  (under  18),  and  prizes  amounting  in  total  to 
^45  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders  of  (i)  the  best  Lyric,  (2)  the 
best  Essay,  (3)  the  best  Review  of  a  Book,  as  follows  : — 

Prizes. 
Class  A. — Adults  (over  18)  : — 

1.  Lyric  

2.  Essay         

3.  Review  of  a    Book        

Class  B. — Juvenile  (under  18)  : — 

1.  Lyric  

2.  Essay        

3.  Review  of  a    Book        

"  Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  the  famous  John  O' 
London's  Weekly,  who  has  exceptional  experience  in  Literary 
Competitions  of  all  kinds,  has  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
Judge. 

11  The  Rules  for  both  Classes,  A  and  B,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Lyrics    may   be    on    any    subject,    or    in    any    metrical   form, 
but  should  contain  not  less  than  12  lines  or  more  than  24  lines. 

(2)  Essays  may  be  on  any  subject,  but  should  not  exceed   1,000 
words  in  length. 

(3)  Reviews  should  not  exceed  500  words  in  length,  and  should 
be  of  any  one  of  the  following  books  : — 

For  Class  A  Competitors  :  "  Inimitable  Jeeves,"  by  P. 
G.  Wodehouse;  "  Fortitude,"  by  Hugh  Walpole;  and  "  The 
Key  above  the  Door,"  by  M.  Walsh. 

For  Class  B  Competitors  :  "  Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling; 
"  Typhoon,"  by  Joseph  Conrad ;  and  "  The  Three  Hostages," 
by  John   Buchan. 

All  these  books  are  obtainable  in  Braille,  either  on  loan 
from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  other  libraries, 
or  by  purchase  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
11  The  Key  above  the  Door,"  by  M.  Walsh,  is  published  by 
The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh. 
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(4)  Competitors  can  enter  for  one  subject,  or  all  subjects,  in  the 
Class  to  which  their  age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but  only  one 
effort   may   be   submitted   in   each   subject. 

(5)  Full  name,  age  and  postal  address  must  be  given  at  the  head 
of  the  first  page  of  the  Lyric,  Essay  or  Review  submitted. 

(6)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in  Braille,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling  and  punctuation.  The  lines  of  Lyrics 
should  not  run  on,  either  in  script  or  in  Braille,  but  each  line 
should  begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

(7)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English  language,  but  the  Com- 
petition is  open  to  certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

(8)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  Competitor, 
and  no  Lyric,  Essay  or  Review  which  has  been  published  in 
Braille  or  letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

(9)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Editor, 
11  Literary  Competition,"  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,   London,    England. 

(10)  All   entries  must  reach  this  address  by  the  30th  June,    193 1. 

(11)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
printing  any  entry  in  its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting 
permission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals." 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers'  Certificate  will 
be  held  on  19th  and  20th  May,  193 1,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3.,  and  for  the  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate  on  5th,  6th  and  7th  May,  1931,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3.,  and  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool.  Forms  of  application  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1.,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  18th  April 
in  the  case  of  the  former  and  23rd  March  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

The  Competition  for  the  E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize  will  be  held 
on  the  7th  May,  1931,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.3.,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool. Application  should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Registrar,  224-6-8 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I.,  not  later  than  23rd  March, 
1931- 
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NOTES. 

Candidates  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate  and  the  School 
Teachers  of  the  College  frequently  ask  for  information  as  to  books 
which  they  should  read  dealing  with  the  professional  aspects 
of  their  work.  May  we  remind  them  that  the  College  has  pre- 
pared a  Handbook  on  Professional  Knowledge  and  that  for  all 
purposes  they  cannot  do  better  than  read  Concerning  the  Blind, 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  which  can  be  obtained  through  any  book- 
seller.    Publishers  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 


A  statement  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  had  been  asked  to  represent 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at  the  approaching  Conference 
in  America.  This  was  an  error,,  for  which  we  apologise.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Stone  was  invited  to  attend  the  Conference,  bur 
the  invitation  emanated  from  a  different  source. 


The  Northern  Counties  Association  has  arranged  a  short  in- 
tensive Training  Course  for  employed  uncertificated  Home 
Teachers  and  for  prospective  Home  Teachers,  from  March  2nd  to 
27th,  1931  ;  also  a  Refresher  Course  for  certificated  Home 
Teachers,   from  March    16th   to  27th,    193 1. 

The  Courses  are  to  take  place  at  the  Leeds  Institution,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Committee,  and  are  being  organized  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Swann,  the  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,   Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,   Manchester,   S.E. 
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TOO    MANY    MEETINGS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 


The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Branch,  held  at  York,  on  November  ist,  1930,  contains  a  reference 
to  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Secretary  for  attendance  at  meetings. 
Everyone  will  feel  that  this  is  a  just  claim,  and  that  the  Secretary 
is  well  worthy  of,  and  entitled  to,  such  expenses.  His  position  is, 
in  general,  a  thankless  one  and  entails  much  labour. 

Apart  from  secretaries,  however,  this  question  of  expense  is 
one  that  affects  all  members  of  a  Branch.  Teachers  as  a  class 
are  not  blessed  with  any  great  amount  of  surplus  cash.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to  attend  meetings  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  question  will  assert  itself, 
"  Can  I  afford  it?  Ought  I  to  spend  this  money  on  a  trip  which 
has  for  its  object  attendance  at  an  hour's  meeting  a  hundred 
or  so  miles  away?"  Branch  meetings  are  often  deadly  dull. 
Harassed    secretaries    are   hard    put   to    it   to    find    something   of 
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interest,  or  to  get  anyone  to  address  the  meeting,  or  read  a  paper, 
— naturally  so.  Subjects  for  papers  in  so  limited  a  sphere  as  ours 
are  soon  exhausted.  Public  men  and  women  hesitate  to  give  up 
a  precious  Saturday  afternoon  to  address  a  small  meeting  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  specialists  in  education.  Apart  from  the  slight 
stimulus  and  encouragement  felt  by  contact  with  people  engaged 
in  the  same  profession,  not  much  else  is  gained.  And  so  the 
early  enthusiast,  who  attends  meetings  gaily,  too  often  loses 
interest  and  begins  to  think  that  the  expense  is  not  justified. 

As  an  alternative  to  four  or  five  separate  groups  of  people 
meeting  three  or  four  separate  times  in  one  year,  it  is  suggested 
that  all  members  of  the  College  meet  once  a  year,  or  once  in  two 
years.  Let  there  be  a  yearly  or  bi-yearly  Conference  lasting 
two,  three  or  four  days,  and  held  at  some  favourable  centre. 
The  total  expenses  of  attendance  at  several  small  meetings  in  one 
year — all  similar  in  character  and  consisting  of  the  same  group 
of  people — would  more  willingly  be  incurred  in  attendance  at  one 
large  meeting  once  a  year,  or  once  in  two  years.  Such  a  meeting 
would  create  a  larger  public  interest.  Prominent  men  and  women 
of  affairs  could  be  induced  more  easily  to  address  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  College  rather  than  a  small  segment  thereof.  The 
individual  member  would  benefit  by  contact  with  a  greater  number 
of  people ;  by  hearing  more  interesting  and  enlightening  papers, 
talks  and  discussions. 

The  formation  of  the  branches  was  originally  intended  to  foster 
greater  interest  and  to  bring  a  greater  number  of  members  into 
touch  with  the  organisation  as  a  whole.  The  scheme  succeeded 
well.  But  it  is  thought  that  even  greater  interest  could  be 
aroused,  members  as  a  whole  brought  more  into  touch  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  organisation  more  closely  knit  together 
by  one  large  meeting  held  at  yearly  or  bi-yearly  intervals. 


COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS   OF   THE    BLIND. 

A  meeting  of  the  Examiners,  both  Home  Teachers  and  School 
Teachers,  was  held  on  Friday,  March  27th.  The  business  before 
these  meetings  was  the  preparation  of  papers,  the  allocation  of 
examiners,  and  the  arrangement  of  other  details  preliminary  to 
the  examinations. 

National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held  on  July  1st, 
193 1.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  1.,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  June  15th,   1931. 
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[From  The  Teachers'  Forum,  March,  1931.] 

ADAPTING    THE    SEASHORE    MUSICAL    TALENT 
TESTS  FOR  USE  WITH  BLIND  PUPILS. 

By  Ralph  V.  Merry. 

Introduction. 

11  During  the  past  fourteen  years  considerable  time  and  effort 
have  been  devoted  to  the  adaptation  of  standardized  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  for  use  with  blind  children.  Less  attention, 
however,  has  been  paid  to  tests  of  musical  capacity  and  achieve- 
ment, possibly  because  they  have  been  longer  in  emerging  from 
the  purely  experimental  stage  than  have  other  types  of  measure- 
ments. Nevertheless,  devices  of  high  validity  and  reliability  now 
exist  for  estimating  musical  talent  and  accomplishment,  and 
some  of  these  devices  should,  if  possible,  be  made  available  to 
teachers  of  music  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

"  The  objection  may  be  raised  that  teachers  themselves  are  able 
to  judge  the  musical  ability  of  their  pupils  quite  as  well  as  it  can 
be  measured  by  objective  tests.  Few  teachers,  however,  would 
be  willing  to  judge  a  pupil  until  he  had  spent  some  time  in  musical 
study,  whereas  a  rating  can  be  obtained  from  objective  tests  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  Thus,  if  a  pupil  possesses  few  or 
none  of  these  components  of  musical  talent  which  can  be  measured 
objectively,  it  is  discovered  at  once  and  he  is  not  permitted  to 
waste  valuable  time  in  vain  attempts  to  acquire  musical  knowledge 
and  skill.  Furthermore,  investigations  have  shown  that 
teachers'  judgments  of  the  general  intelligence  of  their  pupils 
have  not  been  very  accurate,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  sub- 
jective estimates  of  native  musical  capacity  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. Objective  methods  of  checking  the  progress  of  pupils  have 
proved  superior  to  teachers'  marks  in  the  case  of  academic  sub- 
jects and  such  methods,  doubtless,  would  be  equally  valuable 
in  judging  musical  accomplishment.  The  present  study,  however, 
is  concerned  only  with  tests  of  native  musical  talent,  although 
adaptations  of  certain  musical  achievement  tests  have  recently 
been  worked  out  and  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who  teach 
music   to  blind  children. 

The  Tests. 
11  The  tests  used  in  this  investigation  are  the  Seashore  Musical 
Talent  Tests,  devised  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  He  believes  that  musical  ability  is  not  a  single  talent, 
but  rather  a  hierarchy  of  talents,  manv  of  which  are  entirely  in- 
dependent  of  one   another,   and   that  his  tests   measure  what   he 
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considers  to  be  the  six  most  fundamental  musical  capacities,  viz.  : — 
(i)  Sense  of  pitch ; 

(2)  Sense   of   intensity; 

(3)  Sense  of  time ; 

(4)  Sense  of  consonance ; 

(5)  Musical   memory ;   and 

(6)  Sense  of  rhythm. 

11  Statistically,  these  tests  are  considered  fairly  valid  and  reli- 
able; that  is,  they  measure  what  they  purport  to  measure  and  yield 
similar  results  under  varying-  conditions.  They  are  not,  in  any 
way,  tests  of  general  intelligence,  nor  do  they  take  into  account 
manual  dexterity  or  personality,  which  are  most  important  fac- 
tors in   ultimate  musical   success. 

11  A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  six  tests  may  be  helpful 
before  further  details  of  the  study  are  presented.  Each  test  is 
recorded  on  a  12-inch  double-sided  phonograph  disc,  and  may 
be  used  on  any  standard-sized  machine.  A  booklet  containing 
instructions  and  scoring  keys  accompanies  every  set,  and  special 
record  blanks,  also,  may  be  obtained  if  desired. 

"  Test  1. — iPitch.  In  this  test  the  subject  listens  to  100  pairs  of 
musical  notes,  in  which  the  pitch  of  the  first  note  in  each  pair  is 
kept  constant,  while  that  of  the  second  is  varied  slightly.  After 
the  playing  of  each  pair  of  notes,  the  subject  is  required  to  in- 
dicate whether  the  second  note  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  first. 

"  Test  2. — Intensity.  Here  the  subject  listens  to  100  pairs  of 
musical  notes,  the  intensity  of  the  first  note  in  each  pair  being 
kept  constant,  while  that  of  the  second  note  is  varied  slightly. 
The  subject  is  required  to  indicate  whether  the  second  note  in  each 
pair  is   stronger  or  weaker  than  the  first. 

11  Test  3. — Time.  One  hundred  series  of  three  clicks  are  given. 
In  each  series  the  time  interval  between  the  first  and  second  clicks 
is  kept  constant,  while  that  between  the  second  and  third  clicks 
is  varied  slightly.  After  each  series  the  subject  is  required  to 
indicate  whether  the  time  interval  between  the  second  and  third 
clicks  is  longer  or  shorter  than  that  between  the  first  and  second 
clicks. 

11  Test  4. — Consonance.  Fifty  series  of  two  chords  or  combina- 
tions of  two  tones  each  are  played.  Both  the  first  and  second 
chords  of  each  series  are  varied  in  consonance,  and  after  each 
series  the  subject  is  required  to  indicate  whether  the  second  tone 
combination    is  better   or  worse  than  the  first. 

"  Test  5. — Tonal  Memory.  In  this  test  the  subject  listens  to 
50  series  of  musical  tones  (beginning  with  two  tones  and  finally 
working  up  to  six)  played  twice.  At  the  second  playing  one  of 
the  tones  is  varied  slightly  in  pitch.  After  the  second  playing-  of 
each  series,  the  subject  is  required  to  indicate  by  number  the  note 
which  has  been  varied. 
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11  Test  6. — Rhythm.  Fifty  rhythmic  series  of  clicks  are  played 
twice.  At  the  second  playing  the  rhythm  is  sometimes  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first  playing  and  sometimes  varied.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  playing  of  each  series  the  subject  is  required  to  indicate 
whether  the  rhythm  of  the  second  playing  is  the  same  as  or 
different  from  that  of  the  first. 

44  Since  only  a  few  seconds  of  response  time  are  allowed  between 
each  series  on  the  various  tests,  the  subject  employs  key-letters 
in  recording  or  reporting  his  reactions.  Thus  in  Test  i,  H  and 
L  are  used  to  represent  higher  or  lower,  while  in  Test  2,  the 
letters  S  and  W  are  employed.  This  is  true,  also,  of  Tests  3,  4, 
and  6,  but  in  Test  5  the  number  of  the  changed  note  only  is  re- 
corded or  reported,  the  subject  being  required  to  count  carefully 
from  the  beginning  of  each  series  until  the  varied  note  is  deter-, 
mined." 

Two  investigations  are  described  and  the  results  tabulated. 
In  the  first,  15  subjects  were  examined,  and  in  the  second,  30. 
In  Test  5  (memory),  a  mechanical  response  was  devised  for  the 
first  experiment,  but  in  the  second  it  was  found  that  an  oral  reply 
was  more  reliable.  This  slight  change  in  method  did  not,  it  is 
estimated,  appreciably  affect  the  results. 

Conclusions. 

11  The  general  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  On  the  basis  of  results  obtained  from  44  blind  subjects  it 
seems  possible  to  adapt  the  Seashore  Tests  for  use  with 
blind  pupils; 

(2)  The  average  music  teacher  should  be  able  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results  from  these  tests,  using  the  oral  method ; 

(3)  Teachers'  ratings  may  be  used  to  supplement  test  results, 
but  the  latter  are  more  accurate  and  require  much  less  time. 

Suggestions  for  Using  the  Seashore  Tests  with  Blind  Pupils. 

44  The  following  suggestions  may  be  found  helpful  in  adminis- 
tering and  interpreting  the  tests  : — 

(1)  Before  initiating  a  testing  programme  read  carefully  Sea- 
shore's book,  The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent. 

(2)  Do  not  hesitate  to  supplement  directions  given  in  the  Manual 
of  Instructions. 

(3)  Be  absolutely  certain  that  the  subject  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  expected  to  do.      Give  preliminary  trials  if  necessary. 

(see  page  9  of  the  Manual  of  Instructions.) 

(4)  Most  trustworthy  results  will  be  obtained  if  one  test  only 
is  given  at  one  sitting. 

(5)  Under  favourable  conditions  each  test  can  be  administered 
individually  in  approximately   15  minutes. 

(6)  Absolute  quiet  and  freedom  from  interruptions  are  essential. 
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(7)  The  presence  of  visitors  is  disturbing.  If  a  test  is  used  for 
demonstration  purposes,  the  results  should  not  be  counted. 

(8)  Much  time  will  be  saved  and  confusion  avoided  if  a  uniform 
record  blank  (similar  to  that  shown  on  page  4  of  the  Manual) 
is  used. 

(9)  Tungsten  phonograph  needles  give  most  satisfactory  results. 

(10)  An  encouraging,  but  not  a  coaxing  attitude  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  examiner.  It  usually  is  better  not  to  tell 
subjects  their  scores  until  all  six  tests  are  given. 

(n)  In  evaluating  the  results  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  tests  measure  native  capacity  only.  They  do  not  take 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  intelligence,  personality, 
character  traits,  manual  dexterity,  and  opportunities  for 
performance.  Furthermore,  these  tests  do  not  guarantee 
that  the  individual  making  high  ranks  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessfully economically." 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

On  November  20th,  1930,  the  above  Union  met,  as  usual,  at 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans. 
The  occasion  was  noteworthy  as  marking  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Union,  the  exact  date  of  which 
was  October  23rd. 

The  agenda  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  on  the  Mental  Life  of  a  Person  Born 
Blind  has  already  been  published  in  these  pages.  Miss  Merivale, 
Chairman  of  the  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
opened  a  discussion  on  Registration,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Cowley,  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Their  remarks  deserve  the  close  attention  of  all  Home 
Teachers  (and  candidates  for  the  home  teaching  service),  who  will 
collect  the  information  upon  which  the  registers  are  based.  The 
need  for  fullness  and  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  be  too  often  in- 
sisted upon;  frequently  important  facts  are  overlooked,  the  omis- 
sion of  which  invalidates  the  whole  record. 

Miss  Merivale  said  :  "I  have  been  asked  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion on  registration  as  ai  basic  principle  of  work  for  the  blind. 
I  will  only  say  that  there  are  four  points  which  occur  to  me  as 
bearing  upon  the  necessity  for  registration.  The  first  is  so  ob- 
vious that  I  need  only  mention  it.  You  cannot  begin  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  blind  until  you  know  who  they  are,  where  they  are 
and  what  they  are.  But  registration  does  not  stop  at  filling  in 
cards.  The  register  has  to  be  what  I  believe  the  original  title  of 
The  Times  newspaper  was,  a  '  Daily  Universal  Register.'  You 
must   follow  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  from  the  cradle  to 
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the  grave  for  every  case,  and  it  is  the  accuracy  and  detail  with 
which  the  movements,  changes,  health,  income,  employment, 
training,  education  are  recorded  which  gives  the  most  valuable 
insight  into  the  work  being  done  in  a  given  locality.  A  live 
register  means  living  work  for  the  blind,  and  a  register  which 
has  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  date  means  slackness  somewhere. 
It  may  be  attributable  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  whatever  the 
reason,   it  means  inefficient  work. 

"  There  are  two  points  which  touch  the  public  side  of  the 
work  :  first,  statistics.  A  great  many  people  hate  the  sound  of 
the  word  statistics,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  history 
we  seem  to  be  up  against  their  necessity,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
useful  they  must  be  accurate.  Mr.  Tate  has  pointed  out  that  there 
are  146  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  146  registers  kept  by  these  Local  Authorities  will  con- 
form to  a  common  standard?  The  only  way  in  which  a  common 
standard  can  be  arrived  at  and  kept  up  is  by  having  some  common 
centre,  which  may  be  regional,  as  has  been  suggested  in  another 
connection  this  afternoon.  The  need  for  accurate  statistics  and 
the  value  of  a  central  register  represent  the  public  aspect  of  the 
work.  Twenty  years  ago  I  started  the  Midland  Counties  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  no  register  at  all,  apart  from  the  work  done  at 
Nottingham,  Leicester  and  Birmingham.  The  whole  organization 
is  more  complete  than  it  was  in  those  days,  and  there  should  be 
some  interesting  information  to  be  had  from  the  present  meeting." 

Mrs.  Cowley  (Northern  Counties  Association)  supported  Miss 
Merivale's  thesis,  as  follows  : — 

44  In  the  past,  when  little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  blind, 
the  service  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  was  essentially  a  service 
to  the  blind,  and  the  workers  were  able  to  be  quite  single-minded 
about  it.  But  now  that  the  pioneers  have  succeeded  in  making 
the  public  more  or  less  aware  of  the  problems  and  more  or  less 
aware  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  Blind  Welfare  is  chang- 
ing its  nature,  and,  in  addition  to  being  a  service  to  the  blind,  is 
beginning  to  be  also  a  service  to  the  community,  a  public  service. 
This  involves  a  change  of  scale,  which  in  its  turn  involves  a  change 
of  method  greater,    I  think,   than   some  of  us  have  yet  realized. 

"  For  every  social  problem  it  is  essential  to  have  some  ob- 
jective standard  of  measurement.  In  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  concerned  this  involves  registration  and  it  involves  statistics. 
Your  attitude  towards  an  objective  standard  of  measurement  will 
depend   upon   your   personal    approach    to    the    problem. 

(a)  If  you  regard  it  as  essentially  a  human  and  individual  prob- 
lem you  will  be  concerned  rather  with  personal  contact, 
psychology,  financial  help,  occupations,  embossed  type,  and 
so  on. 

(b)  If  you  regard  it  as  a  social  problem  your  first  concern  will 
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be  in  discovering  its  size,  its  precise  nature,  its  organiza- 
tion,   cost  and   the  possibility   of  prevention.       You   will, 
therefore,  be  interested  in  statistics. 
11  The  one  attitude  by  no  means  excludes  the  other.    The  classi- 
fication is  only  a  rough  one  and  far  from  being  watertight.     Your 
personal   capacity    and    disposition    will    determine    which    aspect 
will  interest  you  most.     They  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  both 
are  necessary,  though  they   may  not  both  be  found  in  the  same 
person. 

"  A  writer  on  Social  Science  recently  said  that  there  were 
three  stages  in  the  process  of  dealing  with   a  social  problem  : — 

(a)  The  Indicative,  which  discovers  and  states  the  fact. 

(b)  The  Optative,  which  sighs,   "  Oh,  that  these  things  were 
not  so." 

(c)  The  Imperative,   which   commands  a  course  of  action." 

11  Blind  Welfare  has  already  concerned  itself  with  all  three. 
But  owing  to  the  change  of  scale  the  first,  I  think,  needs  closer 
attention.  I  believe  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  good  and  re- 
liable statistics.  It  does  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  little  value 
is  attached  to  those  we  offer  at  present.  One  objection  to  the 
compilation  of  statistics  is  that  with  great  labour  for  everyone  they 
should  remain  what  Mr.  Lovett  has  called  a  monument  of  indus- 
try and  stop  at  the  first  or  indicative  stage.  To  announce  your 
facts  is,  of  course,  not  sufficient.  With  the  help  of  the  publicist 
they  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  Optative  stage, 
1  Oh,  that  blindness  were  reduced  or  abolished  !  '  and  then  to  the 
Imperative,  the  stage  at  which  we  call  in  the  politicians,  the  legis- 
lators, the  medical  experts,  the  administrators,  perhaps  the 
economists,  and  say,  '  Let  these  things  be  dealt  with  in  the  best 
possible  way  and  let  all  preventable  blindness  be  abolished.' 

11  For  so  small  a  social  service  I  believe  in  a  complete  register. 
I  do  not  believe  in  taking  a  large  area  like  the  North  and  general- 
ising from  it.  If  your  scale  is  not  large  enough,  your  generalisa- 
tion may  be  wrong.  The  North  is  industrial,  the  North  is  pro- 
gressive. Your  assumptions  will  be  quite  wrong  if  you  generalise 
from  that  area  only  and  vice  versa. 

"  I  believe  in  a  pooled  register,  whether  a  pool  of  regional 
registers  or  a  national  pool.  From  Local  Registers  inferences  are 
only  too  often  quite  wrong,  as  my  press  cuttings  reveal.  A  Local 
Society  with  two  blind  babies  last  year,  and  four  this,  may  assume 
that  blindness  in  babies  had  increased  ioo  per  cent.  The  enor- 
mous increases  in  some  local  registers,  increases  which  should  by 
hook  or  by  crook  have  been  discovered  before  the  standard  year, 
have  caused  innumerable  public  and  probably  erroneous  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  blindness  is  increasing,  whereas  only  n 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported  in  1929-30  belonged  to  that  year. 
I   am    often   asked  by   thoughtful   people  whether  blindness   is   a 
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cause  of  poverty  or  poverty  a  cause  of  blindness.  Personally,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Home,  and  say  that  poverty  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  blindness,  perhaps  the  greatest.  Have  we  any 
objective  facts  to  disprove  my  belief?  It  may  be  thought  that 
these  things  do  not  matter.  They  are,  in  fact,  important.  If 
poverty  is  a  cause  of  blindness  it  is  useless  to  tackle  prevention 
on  purely  medical  grounds.  You  will  be  driven  to  consider 
housing  and  wages.  I  do  not  think  I  need  urge  further  the  need 
for  a   complete  register. 

11  The  register  will  not  be  of  value  unless  the  following  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  : — 

(a)  The    facts   must   be   carefully    and    accurately    ascertained 

and  noted  in  the  first  instance.  The  individual  registra- 
tion card  :  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  here, 
though  from  some  districts  registration  is  excellently 
well  done. 

(b)  They  must  be  intelligently  compiled.        We  have  all  pro- 

duced tables  which  were  valueless  for  statistical 
purposes. 

(c)  They   must  be  intelligently  interpreted.         Someone  must 

have  the  power  to  gather  from  them  the  underlying 
truths. 

(d)  They   must  be    readily  accessible,   especially  with   a   large 

register  like  that  in  the  North.  There  is  not  time  to  go 
through  17,000  cases  every  time  a  generalisation  is 
wanted. 

11  In  short,  a  good  register  should  reveal  not  merely  a  gross 
assessment  of  numbers,  but  whether  they  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing or  stable,  whether  the  future  need  is  likely  to  be  for 
homes,  hostels,  workshops  or  schools,  whether  the  decrease  in 
blindness  among  children  and  the  admission  of  the  less  blind  into 
schools  for  the  blind  is  causing  a  serious  problem  at  sixteen,  the 
causes  of  blindness,  heredity  as  a  factor  in  blindness,  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  danger  that,  without  such  guide  as  a  national  regis- 
ter, action  will  be  too  parochial.  Also,  now  that  Blind  Welfare 
is  becoming  a  public  service,   statistics  must  be  honestly  used." 

At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Cowley's  remarks,  Mr.  Tate  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  recording  the  occupation  followed  by  the  blind 
man  before  becoming  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
occupations  which  tend  to  induce  blindness.  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  no  further  discussion  took  place. 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Conference  arranged  by  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution  lor  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  on  March  19th  and 
20th. 

On  Thursday,  the  proceedings  opened  at  2  p.m.,  and  were 
presided  over  by  Miss  Menivale,  Chairman  of  the  Association. 
The  programme  on  that  day  included  an  address  by  Alderman 
C.  Lucas,  of  Birmingham,  on  the  management  of  the  unemploy- 
able blind  in  that  city,  and  a  paper  by  Miss  L.  A.  Winter  (Vice- 
Chairman,  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind),  on  Services  for 
the  Unemployable  Blind. 

The  address  by  Alderman  Lucas  proved  provocative  and  gave 
rise  to  many  questions,  which  he  answered  with  patience  and 
humour.  In  the  discussion  on  Miss  Winter's  paper,  Miiss  Meri- 
vale  suggested  that  Home  Teachers  would  do  well  to  interest 
blind  people  sometimes  in  the  troubles  of  others.  The  idea  was 
repudiated  by  the  Home  Teachers  present,  but  strongly  and 
wisely  endorsed  by  Miss  Jean  Robinson,  when  she  spoke  on  the 
following  afternoon. 

During  tea,  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  presented  The  Sand- 
Castle,  a  fairy  play,  with  incidental  music,  which  they  performed 
with  a  simplicity  and  effect  reflecting  great  credit  upon  actors  and 
producers  alike. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the  exhibition 
of  work  produced  by  the  unemployable  blind,  which  was  notable 
both  for  the  originality  of  some  of  the  specimens  and  the  perfect 
workmanship  of  others.  In  the  first  class,  a  home-made  gramo- 
phone, an  extraordinarily  simple  wireless  set,  and  a  desk  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  in  writing  scrip  were  conspicuous ;  in  the  second 
a  Smyrna  rug  of  elaborate  design,  a  tea  cloth  bordered  with 
handsome  crochet,  and  some  artificial  flowers  held  a  foremost 
place. 

On  Friday,  the  proceedings  opened  early,  with  an  inspection 
of  the  Institution  and  Workshops,  kindly  arranged  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  Staff. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  Delegates  assembled  to  hear  what  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  Conference — a  paper 
by  Mrs.  Cowley,  M.A.  (Secretary,  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind),  on  Registration  and  Statistics,  the  text  of  which 
follows  this  report. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Miss  Jean  Robinson, 
M.A.,  who  spoke  on  the  Mental  Outlook  of  the  Blind. 
She  said  that  the  outlook  of  seeing  people  varied  considerably, 
and  that  applied  no  less  to  the  blind.  The  chief  trouble  of  the 
blind  was,  perhaps,  loneliness.  Those  who  had  never  seen,  found 
it  difficult  to  visualise  things  and  felt  a  little  left  out  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  able  to   see  and  understand.      It  was  not 
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easy  at  once  to  adopt  the  mental  outlook  of  cheerfulness  and  think 
of  blindness  only  as  a  handicap  to  be  overcome.  It  would  help 
if  other  people  would  bring  their  troubles  to  blind  persons,  instead 
of  always  thinking  of  the  blind  person's  difficulties.  There  were 
also  things  which  blind  and  sighted  people  could  do  together  : 
swimming,  rowing  and  paddling  a  canoe.  A  subject  of  special 
interest  was  Guiding,  which  gave  both  sighted  and  blind  the 
same  appreciation  of  honour  and  usefulness,  of  cleanliness  and 
thrift;  also  Post-Guiding,  which  brought  the  spirit  of  Guiding 
and  friendly  cheerfulness  into  places  where  otherwise  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  it.  Summing  up  :  "  Blessed  are  those  who  help 
us  in  the  right  way,  and  who  help  us  to  help  ourselves,  but  of 
those  who  ask  us  to  help  them  no  words  can  speak  adequately." 
In  the  idea  of  service  lies  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  handicap 
of  blindness. 

Mr.  Charles  Mclnnes,  M.A.,  dealt  with  the  same  subject, 
stating  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  and  could  only  give  his 
own  experience,  which  might  be  all  wrong.  Dr.  Ritchie  had 
recently  stated  that  blindness  made  the  approach  to  knowledge 
difficult.  The  assumption  that  sighted  people  are  always  profiting 
by  what  they  see  was  a  fallacy.  No  blind  person  should  feel  that 
the  field  of  knowledge  open  to  him  was  limited;  it  was  not.  The 
thing  that  counted  was  not  the  facts  or  impressions  acquired,  but 
the  use  made  of  them.  Dr.  Ritchie  also  stated  that  blind  persons 
are  apt  to  be  depressed  and  introspective,  but  the  effect  of  blind- 
ness in  this  direction  could  be  over-estimated  and  could  also  be 
removed. 

The  attitude  of  the  seeing  to  the  blind  was  a  great  difficulty. 
The  idea  of  regarding  the  blind  as  a  community  was  wrong;  educa- 
tionalists should  train  blind  people  for  life  as  ordinary  citizens.  In 
his  own  career  he  could  not  honestly  say  that  blindness  was  more 
than  a  nuisance.  The  danger  in  modern  education  was  the 
psychologist,  especially  as  he  had  changed  his  theories  about  five 
times  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Sight  was  a  tool  given  by  God 
to  his  children  and  even  without  that  tool  the  spirit  was  there, 
and  a  person  could  make  his  life  a  blessing  to  others. 

Miss  Merivale  said  the  papers  were  full  of  interest,  and  put 
a  different  complexion  on  the  work,  which  was  apt  to  be  rather 
from  the  view  point  of  sighted   people. 

Mr.  Fuller  spoke  on  Wireless,  dealing  with  the  objects  and 
achievements  of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Priestley  suggested  that  Regional 
experts,  or  full  time  engineers,  might  be  appointed  throughout  the 
country.  Mrs.  Barton  Land  said  that  the  Toe  H  organization 
had  given  great  assistance  in  the  Staffordshire  area. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  Miss  Merivale  spoke  with 
appreciation  of  the  papers  which  had  been  read,  and  Mr.  Priestley 
thanked   the   Birmingham    Institution   for  its  hospitality. 
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REGISTRATION    AND   STATISTICS   OF  BLIND 
WELFARE. 

By  Ida  M.  Cowley,  M.A. 

i  . — Introduction. 
I  am  assuming  that  all  those  who  are  really  interested  have 
read  what  I  said  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Union  of  Associations  on 
November  20th,  1930,  especially  as  a  full  account  was  printed  in 
the  last  Union  Report,  to  which  I  now  refer  you,  if  you  have  not 
yet  read  it. 

2. — The  Experts. 
Originally  I  suggested  that  the  Union  should  invite  an  expert 
on  statistics  to  go  into  the  question  for  us  from  the  professional 
point  of  view  and  advise  us,  because  this  is  really  an  expert  job. 
This  suggestion  was,  however,  not  approved.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Midland  Counties  Association  was  invited  to  open  a  discussion 
and  I  was  asked  to  support  her.  What  we  then  said  has  been 
printed  in  the  report  referred  to  above.  I  was  then  invited  to  go 
more  fully  into  the  subject  and  decided  to  consult  the  experts 
myself.  I  found  good  reason  for  the  lack  of  support  for  my 
original  suggestion.  The  experts  knew  nothing  about  Blind  Wel- 
fare, and  partly  because  of  its  small  extent  they  were,  frankly, 
not  interested.  Finally  I  discovered  an  expert  who  knew  a  lot 
about  statistics  and  a  little  about  Blind  Welfare,  and  who,  on 
my  personal  appeal  for  assistance,  gave  me  some  valuable  criti- 
cisms and  hints. 

3. — General  Opinion  of  the  Expert. 
The  first  opinion  expressed  by  the  expert  was  that  we  cannot 
make  many  inferences  till  we  have  kept  good  and  comparable 
records  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  least.  Our  figures  in  the 
Northern  Counties  are  only  comparable  for  three  years  at  the 
most,  and  these  have  not  been  kept  in  an  identical  way,  thus 
diminishing  the  value  of  our  conclusions.  We  must  not  forget, 
of  course,  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  was  itself  only  founded 
in  1919,  and  that  Blind  Welfare  as  a  public  service  is  still  young. 
It  is  true  that  the  Northern  Counties  Association  has  been  in 
existence  from  the  year  1906,  i.e.,  for  a  longer  period  than  10 
years,  but  like  most  voluntary  efforts,  excellent  in  so  many  ways, 
it  was  nevertheless  inadequate.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  a  more  scientific  age,  in  which  good  statistics  will  be 
essential  in  Blind  Welfare,  as  in  other  departments  of  social  life. 
Assuming  that  regional  registration  is  to  continue,  it  is  therefore 
urgent  for  us  to  improve  our  service  in  this  respect  and  establish 
comparable  and  reliable  statistics.  I  suggest  that  a  good  starting 
point  was  April  1st,  1930,  i.e.,  the  figures  we  are  about  to  compile 
for  the  year  ending! March  31st,  T93T.  The  dale,  like  T920,  marks  a 
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period  in  the  history  of  Blind  Welfare,  and  this  is  therefore  a 
suitable  time  to  review  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  So  far  our  statistics  have  been  amateurish,  we  have  had 
ample  time  for  experiment  and  must  now  make  them  both  more 
accurate  and  more  scientific. 

4. — Difficulties   of    Drawing  up  Good   Statistics. 

Blind  Welfare,  like  society,  is  dynamic.  It  will  not  "  stay 
put  "  long  enough  for  you  to  examine  it  at  any  one  moment.  Un- 
less your  records  are  properly  arranged,  the  situation  will  have 
changed  considerably  before  you  have  reached  your  conclusions. 
A  good  deal  of  intelligence  and  some  manipulation  are  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  helpful  information  from  statistics,  which  are 
dangerous,  as  well  as  valuable. 

5. — Wthat  Organizations  are  preparing  the  Statistics  of 

Blind  Wtelfare. 

Before  we  go  any  further  let  us  see  what  Organizations  are 
preparing  statistics  of  Blind  Welfare.  Are  they  all  needed?  Do 
they  overlap?  Could  some  be  scrapped,  or  if  there  is  duplication 
is  it  necessary  as  a  check?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  have 
at  present  : — 

(a)  Local  Societies,  or  in  the  North,  at  any  rate,  Local  Authori- 
ties, preparing  the  individual  registration  cards.  Where  a  local 
Society  does  this,  the  registration  is  often  duplicated  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  Medical  Department  or  Education  Department,,  or 
Blind  Persons  Act  Department,  whichever  is  in  charge  of  Blind 
Welfare.  As  municipalisation  proceeds  this  duplication  will 
Authorities,  Medical  Department  or  Education  Department,  or 
particulars  to  the  Regional  pool  of  registers  kept  by  the  Counties 
Association. 

(b)  Local  Education  Authorities  for  Educational  purposes. 
Here  I  am  finding  that  there  is  insufficient  co-operation 
between  them  and  us.  We  often  do  not  hear  of  blind  children 
till  they  have  been  at  school  for  a  term. 

(c)  The  Regional  Register — consisting  of  a  pool  of  all  the 
Local  Registers  in  the  Area  (except,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Committees).  This  is  a  live  register,  showing  the  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  six  Northern  Counties,  corrected  as  to  age  periods, 
employment,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  each  month.  In  the  North  we  have 
no  County  Associations.  To  require  the  Local  Secretaries  to  make 
returns  to  a  County  Association,  as  well  as  to  a  Counties  Associ- 
ation seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  complication,  and  likely  to 
cause  confusion. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  need  for  rationali- 
sing   the   nomenclature  of   Blind    Welfare.      County   Associations 
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and  Counties  Associations,  and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions— with  nothing-  to  indicate  the  national  character  of  the  last 
named — is  not  very  enlightening-.  Local  Societies,  too,  need  to 
pay  attention  to  this — one  has,  I  believe,  eleven  words  in  its  title — 
and  if  you  are  in  a  strange  town  and  want  the  Blind  Institution 
on  the  telephone,  well — it  may  be  found  under  the  word  "  Incor- 
porated." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Reg"ional  Register  I  should  like 
to  urge  the  need  for  quick  transfer  of  removals  with  files  and 
certificates — which  are  apparently  never  forthcoming  from  the 
North,  to  the  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  South. 

(d)  Biennially,  Local  Societies  send  statistics  only,  not  de- 
tails, to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  compares  these  totals  with 
ours,  a  useful  precaution,  though  discrepancies  amount  to  only 
about  ioo  on  16,000  cases. 

(e)  The  Board  of  Education  collects  statistics  only,  twice  a 
year.  As  far  as  I  know  these  have  not  been  compared  with  our 
figures  until  this  year,  when  a  rather  serious  discrepancy  was 
noted. 

(f)  Is  anyone  else  collecting  statistics?  e.g.  Insurance  Com- 
panies. What  records  are  they  keeping?  My  press  cuttings  re- 
veal that  individual  ophthalmic  surgeons  keep  records  of  indi- 
vidual Institutions,  or  their  own  cases,  but,  as  the  statistician  would 
say,  "  The  sample  is  too  small."  Are  the  surgeons  pooling  these? 
Does  the  British  Medical  Council  do  anything  in  this  direction? 

I  have  made  a  few  inquiries  and  am  unable  to  find  that  any  such 
"pool  "  is  being  kept,  and  I  suggest  that  those  employed  on  the 
medical  side  of  the  work  should  either  be  pooling  their  informa- 
tion or  helping  us  with  ours,  though  blindness,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  wholly  a   medical  question. 

From  this  review  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  serious  overlap- 
ping, except  what  will  serve  as  an  occasional  check,  but  that 
there  is  need  for  closer  co-operation  between  certain  bodies  or 
individuals  partially  engaged  in  this  work.  In  the  North  we 
correspond  mainly  with  Town  Clerks,  or  Medical  Officers'  De- 
partments, though  in  some  cases  Blind  Welfare  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Education  Officer.  I  suggest  that  Regional  Associations  might 
now  ask  for  regular  returns  from  Education  Offices.  But,  before 
doing   so,    we    should    make   clear    precisely   what   we    mean    by 

II  Partially  Blind."        At  present  the  words  seem  to  be  used  : — 

(a)  As  a  general  term  to  distinguish  the  partially  from  the 
totally  blind. 

(b)  "  Educationally,"    but    not    totally    blind. 

(c)  "  Industrially,"  but  not  totally  blind. 

(d)  Once  "  blind,"  but  no  longer  "  blind,"  especially  at  the 
age  of  16. 

(e)  Myopia. 
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This  confusion  has  probably  already  caused  a  discrepancy  in 
the  assessments  of  the  number  of  blind  children. 

6. — Certification-   and  Causes   of   Blindness. 

There  is  also  need  for  a  standardised  nomenclature  for  the 
Causes  of  Blindness,  or  for  diseases  which  cause  blindness,  and 
also,  I  think,  for  a  short  classification  for  statistical  purposes. 

Though  in  the  past  all  cases  of  blindness  were  probably  not 
certified  by  a  specialist  ophthalmic  surgeon  this  should  presumably 
be  the  case  now.  Yet  last  year  we  registered  about  160  causes 
of  blindness  for  the  2,702  newly  reported  cases,  and  of  these  19.6, 
nearly  20%,  were  either  registered  as  unknown,  or  no  cause  was 
stated  on  our  cards.  Recently,  in  examining  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness of  the  109  children  of  five  years  of  age  and  under  we  found 
30  causes  mentioned.  In  23%  of  these  cases  no  cause  was 
stated.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  either  there  is  not 
yet  an  ophthalmic  surgeon's  certificate  for  each  case,  or  the 
ophthalmic  surgeons  need  to  be  more  scientific.  In  addition  to 
standardising  the  causes  and  diseases  I  should  also  like  the 
specialists  to  give  a  short  classification.  At  first  I  thought  this 
should  consist  of  recognisable  groups  of  letters,  for  instance, 
SOC  =  Syphilitic  Origin,  Congenital;  SOA  =  Syphilitic  Origin, 
Acquired;  A  for  Accident,  and  so  on,  but  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  this  were  done  by  means  of  a 
code  letter  or  number,  which  could  be  placed  after  the  specific 
disease  or  cause  and  which  would  not  be  recognisable  by  the 
patient. 

In  view  of  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Medical  Council  that 
a  fee  of  one  guinea  should  be  paid  for  certification,  I  think  it 
also  desirable  that  Regional  Associations  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  Regional  Certification.  Last  year  we  registered 
2,702  additional  cases.  This  must  have  meant  about  6,000 
examinations,  which  will  in  future  probably  entail  a  cost  of  6,000 
guineas  per  annum  in  the  Area.  It  might  be  more  economical, 
achieve  greater  uniformity  and  produce  more  available  and  stan- 
dardised records  if  each  area  had  one  or  two  certifying  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  according  to  the  need.  It  would  also  facilitate  and 
make  more  possible  valuable  research,  similar  to  what  was  done 
at  Liverpool  and  referred  to  in  the  1929  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pages  17  and  18. 

7. — Individual   Registration  Cards. 

I  have  here  specimens  of  our  registration  cards,  which  embody 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  Northern  Counties  and  other 
Associations.  Every  item  is  important  and  every  question  should 
not  only  be  answered,  but  answered  still  more  carefully.  Looking 
back  at  the  list  of  Causes  of  Blindness,   in   531   cases  out  of  the 
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2,702  reported  last  year,  the  cause  is  either  not  stated  or 
unknown.  In  the  109  under  fives,  in  18  cases  no  information  was 
given  as  to  total  or  partial  blindness.  In  79  cases  no  information 
was  given  as  to  the  existence  of  blind  relatives,  and  in  21  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  the  cause  was  not  stated.  Though  in  some  areas  regis- 
tration is  extremely  well  clone,  in  others  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement,  before  our  records  are  really 
scientific.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  of  keeping  a  live  register 
up  to  date.     We  do  this  in  two  ways  : — 

(a)  By  receiving  monthly  returns  from  our  constituent 
Societies  and  following  up  the  changes ;  for  instance  :  if  a 
trainee  leaves  a  training  centre  we  write  and  ask  what  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  occupation.  When  a  child  of  16  leaves 
school  we  inquire  into  the  arrangements  for  training,  and  so 
on. 

(b)  By  asking  Local  Societies  to  keep  their  own  registers 
up  to  date  and  making  periodic  checks.  At  one  time  we  visited 
the  Local  Societies  in  order  to  make  the  check,  but  I  considered 
this  too  expensive,  and  not  very  satisfactory.  We  now  re- 
ceive registers  by  registered  post,  returning  them  the  same 
way  in  24,  or  at  the  most  48,,  hours.  We  are  also  beginning  to 
check  the  Local  Authority  duplicate  register.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  financial  position  of  individuals  accurate — a  list  of 
standard   minimum  incomes  is  all  that  is  required   regionally. 

8. — Compilation. 

On  receipt  of  the  monthly  reports,  in  addition  to  following  up 
the  career  of  ex-school  children  and  ex-trainees,  we  transfer  the 
information  to  the  individual  cards  and  make  up  our  summary 
cards  for  the  month,  till  we  get  the  new  total  under  four  headings, 
which  must  all  balance.  The  use  of  summary  cards  is,  I  think, 
essential.  Some  of  the  statistics  given  in  the  last  collection  of 
Regional  Annual  Reports  did  not  balance,  and  were  too  obviously 
unreliable.  Then,  in  addition,  we  keep  a  deaf-blind  register  in 
case  these  should  ever  be  dealt  with  separately,  and  a  register  of 
the  year  in  which  blindness  occurred.  The  latter  is  classified  in 
equal  age  periods,  and  from  it  we  hope  to  discover  the  true  annual 
rise  or  fall  in  the  number.  For  statistical  purposes  the  age  periods 
which  we  have  to  use  for  practical  reasons  in  our  Annual  Report 
are  hopeless,  because  they  are  unequal.  The  setting  up  of  the 
special  register  overcomes  this  difficulty. 

9. — Methods  of  Handling  the  Cards. 

If  only  the  ophthalmic  surgeons  would  help  us  to  classify  the 
causes  of  blindness,  it  might  be  possible  to  set  up  a  more  modern 
method  of  handling  the  cards  than  the  one  in  use  at  present.  The 
Cope  Chat  Paramount  Sorting  System,  which  is  in  fairly  common 
use  for  compiling  vital  and  other  statistics,  is,  for  instance,  appli- 
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cable  to  our  needs.  This  system  gives  "  current  news,"  rather 
than  "  history,"  and  I  have  seen  it  in  use  in  a  large  Manchester 
factory  for  the  scientific  side  of  its  work — staff  records,  wages, 
travellers'  results,  and  costing — in  connection  with  which  it  has 
what  looks  like  an  elaborate  system,  but  which  is  claimed  to  be 
so  simple  that  on  Friday  afternoon  the  balance  is  quickly  obtained. 
This  is  the  principle.  After  establishing  your  system  and  code 
you  are  supplied  with  a  set  of  punctured  cards.  The  only  further 
apparatus  you  need  is  a  knitting  needle  and  a  punch — for  elaborate 
systems  there  are  several  kinds  of  punch,  but  only  one  would  be 
required  in  our  case.  Here  is  a  pack  of  cards  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Cope  Chat  Paramount  System,  and  it  is  possible 
to  pick  out  all  the  suits,  all  the  face  cards,  all  the  cards  of  one 
number,  or  whatever  classification  you  require. 

Here  are  a  few  cards  used  in  Local  Authority  Offices  and 
Hospitals,  and  similar  to  what  we  should  require.  We  could  have 
the  alphabetical  list  at  the  top  Male  and  Female,  Total  or  Partially 
Blind,  Causes  of  Blindness  (but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
register  160  causes),  Age  at  which  Blindness  occurred,  Year  in 
which  Blindness  occurred,  Mental,  Physical,  Deaf,  Blind  Relatives, 
etc.  The  holes  would  be  punched  according  to  the  facts,  and 
very  little  writing  would  be  necessary.  For  the  facts  which  change 
we  should  prepare  a  new  card,  but,  as  the  changes  take  place 
at  five-yearly  or  ten-yearly  intervals,  this  would  not  be  an  enor- 
mous task.  The  cards  in  the  Northern  Counties  will  not  last  much 
longer,  and  I  intend  to  submit  suggestions  to  my  Committee  next 
week,  with  a  view  to  the  installation  of  a  better  system. 

10. — Interpretation. 

In  interpreting  the  crude  statistics  of  blindness  one  must  not 
forget   to    allow   for   comparative    statistics    such    as  : — 

(a)  The  fact  that  wc  are  approaching  a  stationary  popula- 
tion. 

(b)  That  the  proportion  of  children  to  the  whole  population 
is  decreasing. 

(c)  That  the  proportion  of  persons  past  their  prime  in  the 
general   population   is   increasing. 

(d)  That  apart  from  Wales  there  is  a  greater  danger  to 
mothers  and  children  in  the  North  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country. 

(e)  That  it  will  help  us  to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  if  we 
remember  that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  blindness  is  about 
equal  to  the  deaths  from  cancer  in  one  year  only,  and  about 
one-sixth    the    number    of    mentally    defectives. 

Those  who  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  should  remember 
that  there  arc  other  social  problems. 
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ii. — Use. 

Our  statistics  can  serve  a  double  purpose.  They  have  both 
a  present  and  future  use.  We  must,  therefore,  study  carefully  the 
forthcoming  census.  As  far  as  the  present  is  concerned  they 
indicate,  I  fear  I  cannot  say  "  approximately,"  the  size  of  the 
problem  and  its  nature,  whether  the  need  is  for  schools,  homes, 
hostels,  or  workshops.  From  statistical  evidence,  for  instance, 
the  schools  should  be  emptying- — socially  a  very  desirable  phe- 
nomenon; "  A  falling  off  in  demand  "  is  good,  not  bad  business, 
in  our  case.  Good  statistics  are  also  an  aid  to  objective  truth — 
a  protection  against  deception  and  self-deception.  Properly  es- 
tablished and  interpreted,  present  records  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  action,  catastrophies  excluded.  If  intelligently  watched 
locally  they  might  also  serve  as  a  warning,  for  instance,  of  the 
results  of  new  industrial  processes. 

12. — Further  Statistics  still  Required. 

There  are  other  fields  of  inquiry  in  addition  to  estimates  of 
the  blind  population  and  its  grouping,  such  as  statistics  of  the 
financial  side  of  the  work  ;  cost  of  the  whole  service — Government, 
Municipal  and  Voluntary ;  cost  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
work — Medical,  Education,  Employed,  Unemployable;  total  num- 
ber of  sighted  persons  employed ;  the  effect  of  heredity ;  the  ratio 
between  totally  and  partially  blind  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  our  traditional  ideas  inherited  from  the  time 
when  Blind  Welfare  was  tackled  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  and 
when  our  social  arrangements  and  organizations  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  to-day,  may  need  correction.  The  service  itself 
may  need  rationalising. 

Conclusion. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  Blind  Welfare  is  changing  its  nature. 
In  the  past  the  driving  force  has  been  emotional,  sentimental  and 
religious,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Those  "  sentimental- 
ists "  had  sufficient  statemanship  to  build  up  a  good  organization, 
which  provided  a  frame  work  on  which  those  able  to  command 
more  adaquate  resources  could  build.  Now  that  the  efforts  of  the 
pioneers  have  succeeded  and  Blind  Welfare  is  passing  into  a 
public  service,  it  becomes  a  social  problem  needing  not  less 
humanity,  but  what  I  can  only  call  a  more  "  scientific  "  treatment, 
a  preliminary  step  in  which  is  the  compilation  of  really  correct, 
reliable  and  adequate  statistics,  to  achieve  which  I  should  like  to 
make  certain,  not  very  drastic  suggestions,  because  I  believe  in 
steady  evolution  and  the  inevitability  of  gradualness. 

(a)  Greater  care  is  still  needed  in  filling  in  the  individual  regis- 
tration cards. 

(b)  Adequate  replies  to  every  question  on   the  cards,   and  an 
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additional  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon's 
certificate  and  date. 

(c)  The  addition  of  a  statement  on  the  Monthly  Report  Forms, 
as  to  the  ability  to  read  Braille  or  Moon. 

(d)  A  clear  understanding  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  partially 
blind." 

(e)  A  request  for  regular  returns  from  Education  Committees 
to  Counties  Associations. 

(f)  The  necessity  for  quick  transfer  of  cases,  or  a  warning 
letter,  saying  that  transfer  is  likely. 

(g)  The   standardisation   and    codification   of   causes, 
(h)  The  possibility  of  Regional  Certification. 

(i)  The  use  of  modern  methods  of  sorting  cards. 

(j)  Records  of  the  percentage  of  totally  and  partially  blind  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Some  may  deplore  the  changes  now  taking  place  in  Blind 
Welfare,  but  they  are  now  inevitable.  Slackness  in  certification 
can  cause  hardship  to  the  blind  and  bad  registration,  and  bad 
statistics  are  a  waste  of  time,   money  and  material. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  followed,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  keeping  of  reliable  registers  and  statistics 
by  all  voluntary  agencies.  No  case  should  be  dealt  with  unless 
certified  as  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  and  Local  Authorities  were  urged  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  insist  upon  such  certification.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Miss  Falconer,  of  Birmingham,  referred  to  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  numbers  of  blind  children  registered,  as  certain  of  the 
blind  children  were  included  in  the  blind-deaf  category.  Mrs. 
Cowley  stated  that  discrepancies  were  sometimes  due  to  inade- 
quate co-operation  between  the  departments  concerned,  or  be- 
tween Local  Authorities  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Starling,  of  Birmingham,  asked  whether  rural  areas 
accepted  certificates  from  persons  other  than  ophthalmic  surgeons 
and  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  in  this  matter?  Mr. 
Bennett  replied  that  the  Ministry  were  not  at  present  prepared 
to  lay  down  any  rule,  but  were  strongly  recommending  all  Local 
Authorities  to  see  that  every  case  was  certified  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising  in  country  districts. 

Alderman  Lucas,  of  Birmingham,  reported  a  case  where  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon's  decision  was  over-ruled  by  a  Local  Pensions 
Committee,   which  was  not  qualified  to  define  blindness. 

Miss  Urmson  suggested  that  in  transferring  a  blind  person 
from  one  area  to  another,  the  record  card  and  certificate  of  blind- 
ness should  also  be  transferred.  Mr.  Priestley,  of  Nottingham, 
referred  to  the  difficulty  arising  where  a  blind  person  moves  fre- 
quently from  one  district  to  another,  and  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  blindness  in  bed-ridden  cases   living  in  outlying  districts. 
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Mr.  Starling-  asked  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  keeping 
registers.  Birmingham,  Smethwick  and  West  Bromwich  each 
kept  its  own,  and  in  addition,  the  Midland  Counties  Association 
had  a  register.  Mr.  Bennett  replied  that  Local  Authorities  were 
responsible  for  registers,  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  keep  their  own  or  delegate  this  duty  to  voluntary 
agencies.  Miss  Urmson  thought  it  important  that  a  central  regis- 
ter should  be  kept  and  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  Ministry  con- 
sidered it  desirable,  and  for  this  reason  continued  to  pay  grants 
to  County  Associations. 

Miss  Kingstone  asked  whether  the  Ministry  of  Health  wished 
all  old  cases  on  registers  to  be  re-certified  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon.  Mr.  Bennett  answered  that  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tions, every  person  on  the  registers  should  be  properly  certified. 

Mrs.  Cowley,  responding  to  various  questions,  said  she  had 
investigated  the  discrepancy  between  the  Board  of  Education  fig- 
ures and  her  own  and  had  found  that  mentally  deficient  children 
also  blind  had  been  registered  as  mentally  deficient  only.  The 
difficulty  of  certifying  bed-ridden  cases  might  be  overcome  by 
appointing  a  travelling  ophthalmic  surgeon,  at  a  salary,  instead  of 
paying  one  or  two  guineas  for  each  case.  She  considered  a  Region- 
al register  essential,  although  there  might  be  some  duplication. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
convened  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
on  November   13th,   1930.] 

THE    BLIND-DEAF. 

By  F.  G.  Barnes,  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

"In  the  course  of  nearly  30  years'  experience  in  dealing  with 
blind-deaf  children,  I  have  found  that  whilst  comparatively  few  are 
born  both  blind  and  deaf,  those  who  become  victims  to  both 
handicaps  early  in  life  present  such  varying  problems  that  dealing 
with  them  practically  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  individual 
treatment." 

After  this  opening,  Mr.  Barnes  proceeded  to  classify  the 
blind-deaf  in  four  categories,  sub-dividing  these  again.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  intelligence  of  these  children  depended  on 
three  factors  :  physical  endowment,  the  date  of  the  onset  of  the 
disability  and  environment.  He  illustrated  the  wide  variation  in 
capacity  and  attainment  by  giving  the  following  striking  cases 
among  children  of  school  age,  adding  that  among  adults  the  dis- 
parity was  even  greater. 
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"  Florrie  Collier,  who  became  totally  blind-deaf  about  8-9,  and 
who  passed  the  preliminary  entrance  examination  to  St.  Andrew's 
in  1 91 4,  aged  17^,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  degree  work  but 
for  the  war,   which  stopped  voluntary  funds. 

"  Freddy  Scott,  who  can  read  what  is  said  on  the  fingers  by 
holding  your  elbow. 

"  Charley  Crime,  whom  I  met  in  Vancouver — born  blind-deaf — 
began  attendance  at  school  at  n,  at  14  was  learning  French,  and 
when  I  saw  him  last  year,  aged  about  23,  was  still  going  on — then 
doing  high  grade  mathematics,  and  translating  Caesar. 

"  A  human  log  I  met  in  Capetown  Hospital,  who  knows  almost 
nothing.  He  knew  my  clerical  friend  by  his  collar,  and  knew  I 
was  a  man  by  my  clothing;  but  as  he  had  no  language  and  no 
signs  we  could  not  communicate  in  any  way  and  he  only  eats, 
smokes  and   sleeps.      He  never  even  knew  his  name!  " 

The  speaker  dealt  next  with  the  figures  for  the  Northern  area, 
the  total  being  729.  He  made  a  valuable  comment  on  the  young 
people  from  5-21  years. 

11  In  the  age  period  of  5-21  there  are  nine  cases,  three 
of  whom  are  in  training,  three  are  to  be  followed  up 
and  three  are  reported  as  untrainable.  About  these  three  latter 
I  hae  ma  doots,  as  I  should  not  accept  any  verdict  of  untrain- 
able as  applied  to  the  blind-deaf  unless  they  had  had  a  trial  in 
some  institution  under  expert  teaching.  We  recently  had  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  the  case 
of  blind-deaf  twins,  who  were  pronounced  quite  untrainable 
by  several  medical  men,  including  the  school  medical  officer  of 
their  district.  By  placing  a  teacher  in  the  home  for  a  period,  we 
were  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  trainable.  They  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Gorleston  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,  and  one  of  them  is  making  normal  progress. 

11  It  appears  that  of  your  number  of  729.  no  less  than  635  are 
over  the  age  of  40,  and  of  that  number  only  20  are  employed, 
leaving  a  large  group  of  615  people,  too  old  to  train,  and  with 
little  to  occupy  hands  or  brain.  Let  me  outline  the  methods 
adopted  in  London  in  dealing  with  this  great  problem  : — 

Education. 

"  Totally  blind-deaf  at  Penn.  Some  blind-partially-deaf  at  blind 
schools.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  recommends  that 
blind-deaf  pupils  requiring  language  training  should  go  to  a  com- 
bined institution  like  Gorleston,  Leeds,  or  Stoke,  where  the 
best  teaching  on  both  sides  is  available. 

Training. 

"  At  Leatherhead,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  various  workshops  for 
the  blind. 
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Occupation. 

"  At  Leatherhead  or  other  workshops  connected  with  the 
training-  places — or  Home  Workers. 

Supervision. 

11  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Home  Visitors  and  Home 
Teachers,  a  special  officer,  under  the  Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  visits  all  the  known  blind-deal  cases  (about  200  in 
number).  This  officer,  Miss  Lucas,  only  attempts  to  deal  with 
those  with  whom  the  ordinary  Home  Visitor  cannot  communicate 
through  the  ear.  If  approach  can  be  secured  through  the  ear  it  is 
best  to  retain  the  normal  channel,  though  Miss  Lucas  says  she 
finds  that  the  blind-deaf,  or  those  becoming  deaf,  soon  appreciate 
the  value  and   use  of  finger  spelling. 

"  She  realizes,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  lack  of  standardisation  of 
deafness,  what  we  mean  by  deaf,  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

"  Another  problem  is  that  the  standards  of  blindness  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  for  certification  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
vary,  so  that  a  pupil  trained  on  blind  methods  in  school  may  find 
on  leaving  that  he  or  she  is  not  blind  and  must  compete  in  a 
sighted  world  !  When  deafness  is  added  to  this  you  may  realise 
what  complications  it  sets  up  ! 

"  The  next  perplexity  is  the  border  line  cases,  deaf  and  too 
blind  to  keep  a  job,  and  not  blind  enough  to  be  registered. 

"  In  London  the  great  number  in  one  area  does  facilitate  some 
uniformity  of  treatment,  or  uniformity  of  approach,  but  in  scat- 
tered areas  treatment  or  help  is  more  difficult.  The  matter  is, 
however,  largely  one  of  travelling,  for  no  matter  how  closely  your 
blind-deaf  cases  may  be  placed  residentially,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  all  differing  individual  cases,  varying  in  type,  in  response, 
in  character,  in  temperament,  and  in  home  conditions,  and  other 
factors  in  environment. 

"  So  much  depends  on  the  individual  and  the  circumstances,  and 

may  I  suggest  so  much  depends  on  You,  as  the  visitor  and  teacher. 

"  An  American,  Corinne  Rocheleau,,  who  has  written  a  book, 

Those  in  the  Dark  Silence,   and  has  personally  investigated  665 

cases  of  the  blind-deaf  in  America,  says  : — 

'  In  the  delicate  and  complex  organism  of  man  the  many 
functions  are  interdependent  upon  each  other.  It  is  only  when 
the  various  functions  work  harmoniously  that  we  consider  a 
being  normal.  Serious  disturbances  in  any  of  the  physical 
functions  may  result  in  corresponding  disturbances  of  the  men- 
tal functions.' 

11  Your  task  becomes  one  of  re-education,  re-habilitation,  of 
vocational  guidance  and  frequently  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
morale. 

"  I  have  known  a  war-deafened  soldier  who  wanted  to  drown 
himself   until  he  found   he  was  able  to  resume  contact  with  the 
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world  through  lip-reading,  and  similarly  many  people  afflicted  with 
blindness  and  deafness  feel   there   is   nothing   left   in   life. 

11  You  will  find  difficulties  in  approach  and  access.  What  are 
they?  Will  you  please  say?  What  difficulties  do  you  find  in 
inter-communication?  What  difficulties  do  you  find  with  mental 
breakdown,   with   backwardness,   with   inertia? 

11  You  will  no  doubt  find  it  hard  to  discover  the  best  means  of 
mental  approach,  what  they  are  interested  in,  and  if  they  are  not 
interested  at  all,  what  you  can  arouse  an  interest  in  ;  what  to  talk 
to  them  about  after  you  have  established  communication. 

44  And  this  brings  me  to  an  important  point.  You  can  all  spell 
on  your  fingers.  In  many  cases  you  will  have  to  spell  on  their 
hands,  slowly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  speed  as  their  ability  to 
follow  increases.  And  remember  that  you  should  only  spell 
language  they  can  understand. 

"In  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  language  is  the  difficult  factor. 
A  deaf  child,  who  has  as  much  English  as  you  have  French,  has  to 
be  spelled  to  in  very  simple  terms,  not  like  a  policeman  who,  in  a 
London  Court,  asked  a  deaf-mute  boy  of  7-8,  on  his  fingers, 
1  What  brought  you  on  these  enclosed  premises?  ' 

44  In  the  case  of  older  deaf-mutes,  limited  language  again  may 
be  a  grave  stumbling  block. 

44  In  the  case  of  people  of  limited  education,  but  natural  speech, 
you  will  have  to  remember  only  to  spell  words  of  which  they  are 
likely  to  know  the  spelling  and  the  meaning.  It  is  no  use  using 
the  word  4  re-habilitation,'  for  instance,  to  a  labourer  who  has 
become  blind-deaf. 

44  But  sometimes  your  case  may  not  know  finger-spelling  and 
you  may  have  to  teach  it.  The  resemblance  of  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  letters  like  B,  C,  D,  J,  K,  M,  P,  Q,  T,  to  the  Capitals 
which  you  can  write  with  your  finger  on  their  hand  will  arouse  an 
interest.  (I  heard  of  a  person  suddenly  gone  blind  who  stead- 
fastly refused  to  learn  anything  till  he  was  tried  with  Moon  type, 
where  the  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  Roman  Capitals  opened 
an  avenue,  and  finally  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Braille.)  You  may 
have  to  teach  the  family  to  spell,  too,  and  some  friendly  visitor, 
who  can  drop  in  more  frequently  than  you  can.  Toe  H  for  men; 
Ranger  Guides  for  women,  and  other  agencies  may  secure  this 
help. 

44  The  whole  problem  in  these  cases  is  to  reduce  isolation,  to 
restore  contacts,  and  re-create  a  desire  for  doing,  so  that  stagna- 
tion of  physical  activities  may  not  lead  to  mental  stagnation  and 
eventually  to  mental  decay. 

What  can  a  Blind-Deaf  Adult  do  at  Home? 

44  What  can  a  blind  person  do  at  home?  Prettv  nearly  every- 
thing and  anything  a  blind  person  can  do — in  the  field  of  work — 
is  equally  open  to  the  blind-deaf. 
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What   about  Home  Activities? 

11  Self-help  in  every  affair  of  life  should  be  encouraged,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  physical  activity,  but  as  a  mental  stimulus  and  the 
development  of  the  joy  of  accomplishing  something.  I  have  seen 
a  blind-deaf  child  perfectly  delighted  when  he  found  he  could 
undertake  and  carry  out  a  job  successfully.  For  instance,  I  have 
known  two  blind-deafs  go  to  a  dormitory  and  take  off,  fold  and 
put  away  carefully  and  methodically  every  quilt,  ready  for  the 
night.  They  cleaned  spoons,  and  taps,  and  stair  brasses ;  they 
undid  knots,  they  folded  paper,  shook  rugs,  made  beds,  cleaned 
fire  irons  with  emery,  and  even  scrubbed  floors  and  tables,  some- 
times as  well  as  the  sighted  deaf. 

"  Helen  Keller  once  told  me  that  the  curse  of  blindness  was  the 
dependence  it  entailed,  and  that  the  curse  of  deafness  was  the 
isolation  it  involved. 

"  If  you  can  endeavour  to  help  your  blind-deaf  cases  to  fight 
against  this  dependence,  and  to  overcome  it,  you  will  establish  i\ 
self-satisfaction  which  will  react  in  many  ways.  And  you  may 
have  to  insist  in  the  homes  that  their  friends  allow  them  to  try 
to  do  things. 

"  Then  on  the  question  of  isolation  you  must  endeavour  to 
restore  their  contacts  and  to  retain  them. 

"  You  will  have  to  discover  how  to  approach,  but  your  people 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  to  live,  and  the  more  they 
take  a  living  interest  in  the  interests  of  those  around  the  better 
they  will  be. 

.  "  Talk  about  current  local  topics,  the  football  club,  politics, 
to  the  men,  and  about  similar  interests  to  the  women  and  girls  : 
visits  of  Royalty,  the  King's  illness,  the  Imperial  Conference,  and, 
having  found  out  their  line,  try  to  bring  something  new  to  add 
to  it  each  visit. 

11  Make  your  visits,  even  if  infrequent,  have  some  continuity. 
Leave  something  behind  to  be  done.  If  you  suggest  some  house- 
hold job,  or  give  some  work  for  home  industry,  make  enquiries 
about  it  and  see  how  far  they  have  progressed.  The  visit  should 
result  in  definite  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  improvement.  If  it 
does  not  it  is  rather  a  waste,  merely  done  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  reports  and  statistics. 

11  And  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  you  should  realise 
that  these  people  are  human  beings,  and  that  you  should  make 
them  realise  their  common  humanity  with  you  and  others  around, 
with  human  contacts  and  human  duties,  social  kindness  and  help- 
fulness as  far  as  lies  in  their  power. 

"  If  you  can  get  a  joke  across  to  the  deaf-blind  person  never 
fail  to  have  a  new  one  ready.  Some  puzzle  for  them  to  elucidate 
during  your  absence,  some  story,  with  the  end  not  told,  and  a 
suggestion  that  they  should  try  to  think  how  it  concluded,  and 
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if  they  have  any  local  interests,  try  to  revive  them  by  means  of 
a  friend  who  will  take  them  to  places  and  tell  them  all  that  goes 
on. 

11  Miss  Lucas  told  me  last  week  that  one  of  her  problems  was 
the  difficulty  of  helping  her  people  to  retain  a  proper  outlook  on 
life.  Unless  stimulated  by  some  means,  the  elder  ones  were  prone 
to  sit  still,  vegetate  and  become  mere  animals,  selfish  in  their 
attitude  and  outlook.  And  so  she  attached  great  importance  to 
spiritual  teaching,  the  giving  of  higher  values,  and  the  stimulation 
of  that  retention  and  building  up  of  character,  which  not  only 
helped  the  person  himself,  but  reacted  on  those  around  him. 

11  Finally,  you  should  keep  in  touch  with  any  and  every  organi- 
zation that  can  help  you  or  your  charges. 

The  National  Blind-Deaf  Helpers'  League. 
Organizer  :   Mrs.  Watton, 

183   Horselay  Heath,  Tipton,  Staffs. 

The  Sunshine  League  for  the  Blind — Sunderland. 
Secretary  :  Mr.  G.  Jackson, 

4  Cromwell  Street,  Sunderland. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  a  central  institution  for  the  blind-deaf  would 
not  be  a  great  advantage.  There  are  probably  about  2,000  blind- 
deaf  people  in  the  country.  It  would  centralize  and  codify  all  the 
information  and  suggestions,  and  build  up  schemes  applicable  to 
them  without  all  the  individualistic  experiment  most  of  us  have  to 
make.  For  instance,  I  know  several  deaf-blind  children  in  this, 
that,  or  the  other  institution  for  teaching.  Why  not  centralize? 
Much  of  the  experience  now  gained  is  promptly  lost  by  being 
sporadic,  and  the  accumulation  of  reliable  data  would  lead  to  ad- 
vances now  impossible.  Meanwhile  your  experience,  anything  you 
find  out,  any  plan  you  feel  really  effective,  should  be  recorded  and 
sent  to  your  Northern  Counties  Secretary." 


[The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  account  of  a  plucky  and 
successful  effort  on  the  part  of  a  blind  man  in  Germany  to  win 
a   livelihood    for  himself  by    private   teaching.] 

EXPERIENCES    OF    A   BLIND    PRIVATE    TEACHER. 

I  became  blind  in  1878,  when  I  was  10  years  old,  and  in  those 
days  the  educational  facilities  for  the  blind  were  considerably 
fewer  than   they   are  to-day. 

From  11  years  to  14  years  I  attended  the  "  Biener  "  Blind 
Institute,  at  Leipzig.  There,  about  eight  boys  and  eight  girls, 
from  10  to  15  years  old  were  educated.  There  I  learnt  chair- 
plaiting,  the  reading  of  large  raised  Latin  letters,   Braille,   much 
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religion  and  chess.  Because  a  physician  who  became  blind  failed 
to  qualify,  the  Principal,  an  otherwise  well-educated,  able  man, 
decided  that  intellectual  careers  were  impossible  for  the  Blind, 
and  that  handwork  alone  was  feasible.  However  we  smuggled  into 
the  institute  some  instruction  in  English.  A  fellow  pupil,  who  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  on  Sundays,  took  lessons  at  our  expense 
and  copied  out  for  us  some  chapters  of  an  English  grammar.  To 
make  matters  easy  he  left  pronunciation  alone  and  we  pronounced 
the   English  as  it   is  written. 

When  I  was  14  I  entered  the  Duerener  Institute.  There  I 
wanted  to  learn  rope  making.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Principal 
I  took  French  lessons  with  two  other  pupils.  Then  came  for  me 
the  decisive  day.  I  heard  that  in  Antwerp  a  blind  man  was 
successfully  giving  private  lessons  in  mathematics.  I  went  there 
with  the  Principal,  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  all  particulars. 
I  received  the  impression  that  tuition  in  languages  would  be  a 
still  more  favourable  field  for  anyone  blind,  and  encouraged  and 
furthered  in  every  way  by  Principal  Meeker,  I  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt. 

I  became  ever  more  convinced  that  as  good  a  training  as  was 
possible  for  a  blind  person  was  indispensable.  But  difficulties 
loomed  in  front  of  me.  For  languages  I  had  Braille ;  but  no 
grammar  nor  any  text  book  was  obtainable  in  Braille,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  copy  out  everything  myself  and  help  myself  in  every 
way.  I  had  to  fight  with  these  difficulties  right  to  the  end  of  my 
University  career,  and  the  young  generation  do  not  know  how 
fortunate  they  are. 

Two  years  later,  somewhat  inadequately  prepared,  I  entered 
the  first  class  of  the  "  Real  Gymnasium,"  in  my  native  town.  .  .  . 
From  the  time  of  my  entrance  into  this  school,  over  a  period  of 
eight  years,  I  quite  lost  the  conditions  relative  to  being  blind. 
Owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sighted  against  the  blind  I  learnt 
proportionately  very  little.  In  this  connection  I  may  perhaps 
mention  that  at  the  Institute  at  Leipzig  I  learnt  chess,  at  the 
Duerener  Institute  ninepins  and  at  the  "  Real  Gymnasium  " 
Skatspielen  (a  very  popular,  but  fairly  complicated  card  game); 
and  I  believe  that  these  means  of  intercourse  have  greatly  helped 
my  circle  of  acquaintances  to  gain  a  truer  estimate  of  the  powers 
of  attainment  of  a  blind  person,  and  in  making  clear  to  them  how 
far  a  blind  person  is  really  handicapped.  I  then  studied  in  various 
universities  and  later  than  usual  I  sat  for  the  State  examination 
and  won  my  doctor's  degree.  I  next  went  to  England  for  a  year 
to  get  the  necessary  fluency  in  the  conversational  use  of  the 
language. 

While  in  England  I  heard  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  and  of  a  lending  library  which  contained  much  that  I 
could  use.     Because  for  me,  merely  talking  and  listening  to  lee- 
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tures  were  not  enough,  1  conceived  the  idea,  by  means  of  volun- 
tary and  paid  help,  of  having  about  a  page  read  aloud  to  me  and 
then  relating  the  content.  The  chess  board  also  brought  me 
many  friends 

When  I  returned  from  England  1  burned  to  put  my  venture  to 
the  test.  I  attempted  to  give  private  lessons,  at  first  somewhat 
under  the  current  price.  It  was  so  successful,  that  after  six 
months  I  resolved  to  continue  my  education.  I  went  for  a  year 
to  Paris  and  to  Madrid  for  six  months ;  then  I  returned.  I  now 
made  an  effort  to  obtain  work  under  the  State,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  break  down  the  opposition  of  this  department.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  have  proposed  working  for  them  on  probation ; 
the  war-blinded  have  sucoeeded  in  attaining  posts  under  the 
State. 

So  1  turned  to  private  tuition  and  look  back  now  over  32  years' 
activity.  ...  I  settled  down  in  my  native  town  of  Bielefeld.  I 
soon  had  much  to  do,  and  for  32  years  I  have  given  yearly,  with 
remarkable  regularity,  about  1,500  lessons.  Most  of  these 
lessons  were  extra  and  coaching  lessons  for  exams.  I  have 
required  written  work  in  plenty.  At  first  I  had  outside  help,  but 
since  my  marriage  my  wife  helps  me. 

When  I  now  look  back  over  my  experience  as  a  whole,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  blind  man  can  win  for  himself  a  good  and 
also  fairly   remunerative  livelihood  by   private  teaching. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  small  space  in  the  Magazine  to 
recent  publications  in  Braille  suitable  for  school  classes,  and  for 
the  private  reading  of  pupils  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  hope 
the  teachers  will  also  send  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  titles  of  books 
which  they  would  like  to  see  published  in  Braille  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  further  list  will  give  the  titles  of  recent  additions  to 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  suitable  for  children  in  school. 

Recent  Publications   by   the  National    Institute  for    the   Blind. 

The   House  at   Pooh   Corner A.   A.    Milne. 

On  the  Art  of  Reading Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

Pupils'   Class   Book  of   Arithmetic        E.   J.    S.    Lay. 

The  Youngest  Girl   in  the  Fifth Angela  Brazil. 

Map  of  Spain  and  Portugal — Rivers  and  Towns. 
Map  of  Spain  and  Portugal — Rivers  and  Mountains. 
Map  of  Italy — Rivers  and  Towns. 
Map  of  Italy — Rivers   and  Mountains. 
Guides  to  Maps  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Guides  to  Maps  of  Italy. 
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Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Hudson  Taylor — the  Man  who  Dared M.  Broomhall. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights       ...        U.  W.  Cutler. 

Timothy,   the  Miller's  Son      M.    Pool. 

Little  Stories  for  Little  People      Sowerby. 

Mystery  of  the  Broads        Westerman. 

Stories  from  the  Odyssey  told  to  the  Children  (Grade  I)... Lang. 

Little  Lame  Prince  and  His  Travelling  Cloak Mrs.  Craik. 

Peg's  Patrol ' Mrs.   Hann. 

Betty's  Friend Lane. 

Lamplighters    in    Strange   Lands      Shillito. 

Bible  Stories  re-told  for  Children     Shillito. 

Tales  from  the  Eddas Wilmot-Buxton. 

Josephine,  John  and  the  Puppy  (Grade   I) Cradock. 

Ann   and   her   Mother   (Grade   I) Douglas. 

Cedar  Box   (Grade   I)      Oxenham. 

Ghost  of  Down  Hill  (Grade  I)       E.  Wallace. 

Books  that  might  be  published  in  Braille. 
Cambridge  Lessons  in  English  (Books  I — III)       ...     G.  Sampson. 


BRAILLE    READING    COMPETITIONS. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competitions  were  held  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Westminster,  on  March  14th, 
and  at  the  Northern  Branch,  Manchester,  on  the  same  day.  The 
reports  show  that  both  events  were  a  great  success,  and  a  record 
number  of  candidates  presented  themselves  at  each  centre — 93  in 
London  and  86  in  Manchester. 

A  new  feature  in  the  London  competition  was  the  reading  of 
unseen  passages  from  Shakespeare,  an  open  contest  which  evoked 
great   interest. 

The  judges  this  year  were  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson, 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, in  London  ;  and  in  Manchester,  Mrs.  Stanley  Jast,  Miss 
Gladys  Conway,  Miss  M.   Hughes  and  Dr.  Christine  Arscott. 

The  competitors  were  commended  for  the  fluency  and  ex- 
cellence of  their  reading.  Miss  E.  Mitchell,  of  Hull,  who  is 
both  blind  and  deaf,  received  a  special  prize  for  her  rendering  of 
Gerald  Gould's  Wanderthirst — a  most  striking  achievement — 
all  present   marvelled   at  her  sympathetic  interpretation. 

Among  the  Juniors,  children  from  the  following  schools  won 
prizes:  East  London,  2;  Elm  Court;  Enfield  Road,  2;  Royal 
Normal  College,  3  ;  Swiss  Cottage,  3 ;  Henshaw's  Institution,  2. 
Bolton,  Burnley  and  Liverpool  are  also  named,  but  the  school 
is  not  specified. 
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CHINA   AND    THE    CONFERENCE. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai,  dated  March  6th,  tells 
us  that  he  is  just  sailing  to  take  part  in  the  American  Conference, 
having  been  invited  to  represent  twenty'  Chinese  institutions  and 
schools.  The  writer  adds  that  interest  in  work  for  the  blind  is 
growing  keener  in  his  country,  and  that  he  hopes  to  see  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  near  future.  A  department  for  girls  at  the 
Shanghai  Institution  is  to  be  opened  shortly.  Mr.  Fryer  concludes 
his  letter  as  follows  : — 

"  You  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  we  have  sold  our  present 
property  and  are  rebuilding  on  a  larger  and  more  extensive  scale 
further  out  into  the  country.  We  are  hopting  to  be  able  to  move 
in  by  the  end  of  the  year." 


RESIGNATION    OF    MR.    ALLEN. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  well  known  for  many  years  and  in  many 
countries  as  the  active  and  gifted  Director  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  is,  we  are  informed, 
retiring  at  the   end  of  June  next. 

In  making  this  announcement,  the  Trustees  speak  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  with  obvious  sincerity,  of  Mr.  Allen's  work — of  his 
influence  as  a  man  and  his  achievements  as  a  Director. 

"  In  recognition  of  his  services  the  Trustees  have  elected  Mr. 
Allen  Director  Emeritus,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  Institution  may  be  helped  by  his  counsel  and  assistance." 

"  The  Trustees  announce  the  election  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Jr.,  as  Director,  to  take  effect  about  July  1st.  Mr.  Farrell  has  had 
experience  both  in  educational  and  executive  work.  The  Trustees 
are  confident  that  with  his  spirit  of  understanding  and  of  co- 
operation the  Perkins  Institution  will  continue  its  great  service 
to  the   Blind." 


Small  School  for  the  Blind  in  Cyprus  requires  Englishwoman, 
with  initiative  and  energy,  to  act  as  Superintendent  and  House- 
keeper, and  teach  English,  Braille,  basket  making  and  other 
crafts,  drilling,  games,  etc.  Applicants  should  be  prepared  to 
stay  for  two  or  three  years,  to  learn  modern  Greek,  and  should 
have  had  experience  in  a  blind  school.  Salary  offered,  ^100 — 
£120  per  annum,  with  accommodation  and  living  expenses  at  the 
school,  and  passage.  Apply  in  writing,  with  full  details  of  quali- 
fications and  experience,  and  copies  of  testimonials,  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-8  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.i. 
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Wanted  Certificated  Resident  Head  Assistant  Master,  to 
commence  duties  in  September.  Salary  according  to  Burnham 
Scale.  Apply,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to 
the    Superintendent,    School    for    the    Blind,    Swiss    Cottage, 

N.W.3. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  Spurgeon,  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the  past  few  months  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Swiss  Cottage,  has  been  appointed  Head 
Master  of  the  new  school  for  mentally  retarded  children,  which  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  opening  at  Abbotskerswell. 
Mr.   Spurgeon  will  take  up  his  new  duties  in  September. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  25th,  at  Clothworkers' 
Hall,   Mincing  Lane,    E.C. 


The  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
Annual  Meeting  in   Oxford,   on  Friday,   May  29th. 

*  *  * 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College 
takes  place  on  Saturday,  June  13th,  in  London,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  hope  that  all  who  can  possibly  attend  will  do  so. 

#  #  # 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  held  in  Manchester,  on  March  25th,  the  follow- 
ing important  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  This  Conference  of  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies interested  in  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  of  opinion 
that  when  blindness  is  allied  to  old  age  the  handicap  is 
increased,  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  any  reduction 
in  grants  made  by  Local  Authorities  to  necessitous  unem- 
ployable blind  persons  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  and  re- 
gards such  an  action  as  unsympathetic." 
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TOO  "FEW"  MEETINGS. 

By  F.  E.   Hewitt. 

I  was  alarmed  when  I  opened  my  Teaclier  of  the  Blind  for 
May  to  read  the  first  article,  under  the  heading  of  "  Too  Many 
Meetings."  I  agree  that  some  heads  of  institutions,  who  are 
examiners,  members  of  executive  committees,  etc.,  may  feel  that 
there  are  too  many — but,  for  themselves.  I  think  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  workers  amongst  the  blind  would  welcome  more  meet- 
ings, at  which  they  could  M  get  down  to  brass  tacks  "  and  tackle 
the  many  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted,  with  the  co- 
operation of  their  colleagues  and  the  inspiration  of  some  higher 
authority. 

I   have  a   fairly  good   record  for  attending  meetings,   and  my 
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experience  is  that  every  meeting  lias  had  a  definite  value  of  its 
own.  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  has  said  that  we  suffer  from 
too  many  meetings. 

One  must  be  candid  and  admit  that  we  lead  a  very  narrow 
life — u  Parochialism  "  is  as  common  in  the  north  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  our  duty  to  get  to  know  as  much  about  our  work  as  possible. 
More  meetings  help  to  break  down  the  parochial  spirit  and 
broaden  one's  outlook. 

There  are  many  possible  members  of  the  C.T.B.  who  have 
never  yet  had  a  fair  chance  of  attending  even  one  meeting.  This 
was  proved  at  Bristol  on  May  2nd,  when  the  Western  Branch 
was  formed.  The  strength  of  the  chain  depends  upon  each  link, 
and  until  all  members  have  had  more  experience  of  meetings  there 
will  be  many    weak  links  in  the  chain. 

Are  there  not  a  number  of  improvements  in  our  work  long 
overdue?  The  Braille  Bible  still  occupies  too  many  volumes. 
Those  new  trades  for  our  craftsmen  are  still  unknown.  The 
intellectual  blind  have  not  yet  a  broad  highway.  The  partially 
sighted  are  still  not  having  a  proper  chance  in  life.  How  are  we 
going  to  make  progress?  By  meeting  our  colleagues  more  often 
or  less  often?  By  ploughing  a  lonely  furrow?  "  Solvitur 
rotundo." 

In  place  of  the  suggested  annual  or  triennial  parliaments  I 
offer   the   following    suggestions  : — 

(a)  Grants  should  be  made  to  local  authorities  and  institutions 
to  enable  members  to  travel  (all  members  would  then  know 
other  institutions  than  their  own). 

(b)  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  should  be  linked  up 
with  some  university,  which  should  be  given  a  grant  from 
the  Government  to  make  a  special  study  of  our  problems 
(the   university   would    supply   lecturers   for   meetings). 

(c)  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  should 
work  a  definite  scheme  of  constructive  instruction  through 
the  College  meetings. 

(d)  Thesrle  should  be  one  joint  conference  annually  of  all 
organizations  of  the  blind. 


TOO  MANY  MEETINGS  (?). 

A  Reply 
By  C.    V.   H.  Jones,   Hon.   Sec,    Northern  Branch. 

In  the  last  issue  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  somewhat  airily  proposed 
that  the  Branches  of  this  College  should  forthwith  be  abolished. 
He  gave  various  reasons,  the  chief  being  that  the  Branches  had 
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outlived  their  usefulness.  My  Branch  feels  strongly  that  an 
issue  of  such  constitutional  importance  should  not  be  casually 
raised,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  the  function  of  a  private  member  to 
bring-  forward  revolutionary  proposals  of  this  kind.  The  more 
one  thinks  over  the  matter  the  more  extraordinary  does  the  whole 
procedure  appear — a  member,  not  holding-  any  official  position  in 
the  College,  writes  to  our  Official  Organ  suggesting  a  revolution 
in  our  constitution,  and  he  is  granted  not  merely  publication,  but 
the  most  prominent  publication.  The  whole  thing  is  simply 
astounding.  Such  liberty  of  action  will,  I  am  sure,  find  no 
parallel    in  any  other  organized  body. 

Clause  5  of  the  Foundation  Deed  of  the  College  is  worded  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  College  shall  for  the  futherance  of  its  objects  and  for 
the  more  efficient  conduct  of  its  business  establish  and 
conduct    Branches   in   various   parts   of  the   country." 

Evidence  is  still  wanting  to  prove  that  the  Branches  do  not 
fulfil  all  the   functions  expected  of  them  by  Clause  5. 

Mr.  Phillips  attacks  the  existence  of  Branches  on  two  counts  : 
(1)  expense;  (2)  the  comparative  uselessness  of  Branch  meetings. 
The  second  is  obviously  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  If  Branch 
meetings  are  useful  surely  no  one  who  is  keen  on  his  profession 
will  mind  a  little  expense  in  attending  such  meetings.  If  the 
meetings  are  useless  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  this 
is  obviously  a  matter  for  the  Branches  to  decide.  The  Northern 
Branch,  at  any  rate,  at  their  last  meeting — although  unable  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  any  length,  owing  to  a  long  agenda — wish 
to  record  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  their  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Phillips'  view.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  lost  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  College,  and  his  lack  of  attendance  at  Branch 
meetings  makes  him  an  inappropriate  critic  of  Branch  meetings. 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  meetings  would  have  revealed  that  much 
of  the  work  achieved  concerns  questions  demanding  immediate 
attention,  problems  requiring  the  co-operation  of  Home  Teachers, 
School  Teachers  and  Technical  Teachers. 

It  seems  unfortunate,  not  to  say  mischievous,  that  these  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Phillips  should  be  given  publication  and  prominence 
in  our  Official  Organ,  when  two  new  Branches,  the  Scottish  and 
Western,  are  being  formed. 
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SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
13th  June,  at   1 1   a.m. 

Present. — Miss  Falconer  in  the  Chair,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss 
Lester,  Miss  Monk,  Miss  Ludford,  Mr.  Cormack,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Peppitt,  Miss  Cramp,  Mr.  Priestley,  Dr. 
Ritchie,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symes,  Mr.  Tate,  and  the  Hon.  Regis- 
trar, Mr.  Stainsby. 

Arising  out  of  the  Minutes  it  was  reported  that  no  answer 
had  yet  been  received  from  the  London  County  Council  in  reply 
to  the  Deputation  received  in  January,  and  the  Secretary  was 
asked  to  write  with  the  view  to  getting  an  answer. 

Dr.  Ritchie  reported  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  con- 
sented to  co-operate  in  a  scheme  for  Research  in  Education  for 
the  Blind,  and  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  had 
voted  money  for  this  purpose.  A  committee  was  to  be  elected, 
consisting  of  four  members  of  the  College,  two  of  the  National 
Institute,  two  representatives  of  general  education,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  and  Ministry  of  Health,  these  last  to  act 
as  assessors  only. 

The  Executive  heard  with  pleasure  that  two  new  Branches  had 
been  formed,  one  in  Scotland,  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Ness  as  Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  James  Cormack  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  a 
second  in  the  heart  of  England,  to  be  called  the  Western  Branch, 
with  Mr.  P.  Gray  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  A.  H.  James  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Reports  of  Examiners. — The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  17 
Candidates  entered  for  the  School  Teachers'  examination,  of 
whom   1 1   gained   the  Diploma. 

In  the  examination  for  Home  Teachers,  82  Candidates  entered 
and   49  Certificates  were  granted. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Margery 
Clara  Fricker,  of  Bishop's  Stortford. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  E.  M.  Jones  from  the  Boards  of  the 
School  Teachers'  and  Home  Teachers'  Examiners  was  accepted 
with  great  regret,  and  the  Chairman  was  asked  to  convey  to  Miss 
Jones  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Executive  for  the  devoted  service 
she  had  rendered  for  so  many  years.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  Mr.  C.  F.  Tivey,  of  Manchester,  should  be  asked  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created.  The  other  examiners  were  re-elected  en 
bloc.  Mr.  Thurman  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Craft  Teachers' 
Examiners  and  to  that  of  Pianoforte  Tuners'   Examiners. 
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THE    COLLEGE   OF   TEACHERS   OF   THE   BLIND. 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting-  of  the  College  was  held,  by  kind  permis- 
sion, at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  13th 
June,    193 1. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Miss  J.   I.   Falconer. 

I.  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were 
read  and  signed  as  correct. 

II.  Apologies. — Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  24 
members. 

III.  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts. — The  Chair- 
man, after  referring  to  the  regrettable  absence,  through  illness, 
of  Miss  Garaway,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  Annual  Report,  and 
the  Hon.  Registrar  read  the  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
and  the  Auditors'  Certificate.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.    Edward  Evans,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Miss  Falconer  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by 
Dr.   Ritchie. 

IV.  New  Members. — On  receiving  the  list  of  nominations  for 
membership  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Cormack,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tate,  and  resolved  :  "  That  Miss  D.  R.  Grant,  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  Duncan  McDiarmid  be  elected  members 
of  the  College.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Gray,  and  resolved  :  "  That  the  following-  be  elected 
members  of  the  College — Miss  A.  Andrews,  Miss  M.  L.  Hobbs, 
Miss  E.  Snell,  Mr.  A.  Partridge,  Mr.  G.  Hedges,  Mrs.  Rawden, 
Miss  G.  Pole,  Mr.  J.  Roderick,  Mrs.  H.  Knapp,  Mr.  E.  Elliott, 
Miss  Alice  Sharpies,  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin,  Mrs.  Parry  Morgan, 
Miss  Edwards,  Miss  G.  F.  Waters,  Miss  B.  E.  Homeyard,  Mr. 
E.  George,  Mr.  M.  Caswell,  Mr.  H.  Hewick,  Miss  E.  Darch, 
Miss  L.  A.  Sharp,  Miss  M.  F.  Awdry,  Miss  L.  King,  Mr.  J. 
Ivor  Lewis."  It  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Registrar,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  and  resolved  :  "  That  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman  and 
Mr.   H.  V.   Holland  be  elected  members  of  the  College." 

V.  Election  Results. — The  Hon.  Registrar  announced  the 
following  results  :  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt.  Members 
of  General  Executive — Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Mr. 
G.  Symes,  Miss  M.  V.  Lester,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley.  Northern 
Branch:  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  C.  H.  Tivey  ;  Committee — Mr-  A. 
Siddall,  Mr.  A.  B.  Swayne,  Miss  M.  V.  Lester,  Miss  F.  Wilson; 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Jones.  Midland 
Branch:  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  S.  \Y.  Starling;  Committee — 
Miss  A.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  E.  Cheek,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Miss  E.  E. 
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Morley;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  V.  M.  Ludford. 
Southern  Branch:  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  R.  Vaughan;  Com- 
mittee— Mr.  A.  Greenley,  Rev.  E.  Griffiths,  R.N.,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Miss  M.  Thomas;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  R.  Peppitt. 
Scottish  Branch:  Chairman — Mr.  W.  W.  Ness;  V ice-Chairman 
— Mr.  H.  M.  Lockhead ;  Committee — Miss  Anderson,  Miss  W. 
Crabb,  Mr.  Haliday,  Mr.  Mulholland ;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer— Mr.  J.  Cormack.  Western  Branch  :  Chairman — Mr.  P. 
Gray;  Committee — Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  Miss  G.  Balchin,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Northcombe ;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr. 
H.  B.  James. 

VI.  Thanks  to  and  Reappointment  of  Hon.  Officers. — It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miles  Priestly,  and 
resolved  :  "  That  cordial  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  Examiners, 
Editor,  Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  Solicitor  and  Registrar,  for 
their  services  during-  the  past  year,  and  that  they  be  appointed 
for  the  year  1931-32." 

VII.  Vote  of  Thanks. — It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Gray,  and  resolved  :  "  That  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  Committee  be  tendered  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  their  continued  hospitality  and  valued  assistance 
during  the  past  year." 

The  Chairman  then  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  Mr. 
P.  N.  V.  Rau,  Indian  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  who, 
in  replying,  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  his  Association  and  the 
difficulties  confronting  it. 

VIII.  Research  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind. — The  Chair- 
man explained  the  action  taken  by  the  General  Executive  in  co- 
operating with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  promoting 
research  into  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  briefly  outlined  what 
he  anticipated  would  be  the  general  lines  of  the  enquiry,  which 
would  be  followed  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

IX.  World  Conference  on  the  Blind. — The  Chairman  stated 
that  as  Miss  Garaway  had  intended  to  speak  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  America,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  doing 
so,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Miss 
Garaway.  Following  this  paper,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Headmaster 
of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  gave  his  impressions  of 
America's  education  of  the  blind,  the  result  of  his  visit  to  various 
schools  and  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

X.  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman  and  Retiring  Chairman. — On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Tate,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  Ritchie,  and  to  the  Retiring  Chairman,  Miss 
Falconer. 

The   meeting    then   terminated. 
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WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Report  on  Education. 
By  M.  M.  R.  Garaway. 

I  came  bark  from  a  visit,  which  has  been  full  of  interest,  feel- 
ing- that  much  as  I  have  to  say  about  it  I  have  but  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  matter,  and  that  some  of  the  opinions  I  have  formed 
may  be  open  to  correction.  It  was  impossible  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  the  matters 
of  interest  and  it  is  difficult  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
generalise. 

There  are  however  aspects  upon  which  I  can  speak  without 
reservation.  One  is  the  overwhelming  kindness  with  which  we 
were  treated  on  all  hands.  It  is  'impossible  to  describe  the 
generous  hospitality  and  thoughtful  consideration  which  met  us 
wherever  we  went  ;  our  comfort  was  secured  and  our  needs  were 
met  almost  before  we  were  conscious  of  them;  and  though  we 
wished  to  express  our  thanks  adequately,  I,  for  my  part,  felt 
quite  unable  to  do  so — ordinary  thanks  did  not  meet  the  occasion. 

Buildings. — We  were  shown  some  of  the  finest  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  buildings  go,  we  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  them  here.  The  buildings  and  their  settings  are 
most  beautiful.  Those  that  we  saw,  particularly  those  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  had  beautiful  and  spacious 
grounds,  with  their  residential,  administrative,  kindergarten  and 
hospital  building-s  conveniently  grouped.  Some  had  cloisters  and 
ch'arming  gardens,  others,  as  at  Boston,  had  a  close  filled,  when 
we  were  there,  with  flowering  trees  and  lined  with  cottages  each 
housing  say  20  pupils.  It  was  obvious  that  no  expense  had  been 
spared  to  make  the  buildings  beautiful  and  convenient,  with  large 
airy  class-rooms  and  broad  corridors,  and  in  the  dwelling-  houses 
comfortable  sitting-rooms,  light  dormitories  and  ample  and  very 
modern  bathing  and  other  domestic  arrangements.  All  these 
buildings  set  in  wide  stretches  of  lawn  with  shady  and  flowering 
trees. 

Curriculum. — The  grading  of  American  Schools  differs  from 
that  of  this  country.  There  is  no  distinction  between  Elementary 
ami  Secondary  as  we  know  it,  no  working  on  what  is  to  some  ex- 
tent parallel  lines,  with  limited  or  less  limited  aims.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  the  Kindergarten  leading  to  the  Primary,  from 
there  to  the  Junior  High  School  or  Grammar  School,  eventually  to 
the  High  School  and  University,  the  same  schools  for  all,  the 
only  question  being  how  far  in  the  scale  the  individual  student 
shall  advance,  whether  he  shall  fall  out  after  the  Grammar  School 
stage,  or  move  on  to  the  High  School  or  again  higher  still  to  the 
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University.  The  schools  for  the  blind  are  designed  on  the  same 
lines,  and  some  of  our  points  of  difference  are  due  to  this. 

The  schools  naturally  vary,  but  the  general  course  followed 
appears  to  be  similar,  though  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  detail.  For  instance,  I  found  three  different  kinds  of  arithmetic 
types  in  use  in  three  different  schools,  one,  which  required  a 
square  holed  board  of  three  varieties  of  type  struck  me  as  greatly 
increasing  what  are  already  serious  drawbacks  to  quick  working. 
I  also  encountered  three  different  systems  of  teaching  reading. 

The  pencil  handwriting  in  use  at  Perkins  Institution  has  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  The  formation  of  the  letters  is  as  square  as 
possible  and  the  hand  is  guided  by  a  sheet  of  groved  cardboard 
beneath  the  paper.  The  children  acquire  a  perfectly  legible  hand- 
writing and  are  allowed  to  do  their  work  either  in  this  script  or 
in  Braille.  Their  home  letters  are  almost  entirely  written  in 
pencil  script  and  the  general  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  this 
is  obvious.  The  instruction  is  given  first  from  wooden  letters 
and  then  from  letters  cut  from  sandpaper  and  pasted  on  cardboard. 
The  letters  are  learnt  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  year,  or  less,  is  re- 
quired for  a  child  to  learn  to  write  usefully.  Such  writing  could 
be   introduced  with  advantage   into  our  own   schools. 

Handwork. — The  handwork  taught  was  varied,  largely  on  the 
lines  that  we  adopt.  Sewing,  both  by  machine  and  hand,  seems 
more  practised  than  with  us,  and  in  Halifax  we  were  told  that  some 
girls  make  their  livings  as  dressmakers,  a  fact  that  appears  to 
me  to  need  some  explanation. 

The  preparation  for  earning  a  living  seems  less  seriously  re- 
garded in  American  schools  than  in  ours.  That  aspect  of  the  work 
appears  to  be  considered  outside  the  province  of  the  school,  which 
is  to  give  a  good  all-round  education.  Probably  the  need  to  earn 
a  living,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  has  been  less  urgent  in  the 
United  States.  Generally,  on  leaving  school,  girls  have  gone  home 
and  there  helped  domestically,  or  perhaps  found  domestic  work 
with  friends  or  neighbours.  Only  of  late  has  a  more  urgent  need  of 
earning  a  living  been  felt.  A  feeling  was  expressed  in  one  quarter 
that  to  take  to  industrial  work  was  more  or  less  a  confession  of 
failure.  Successful  students  were  placed  in  the  sighted  world 
in  a  variety  of  positions.  The  present  trade  depression  is  making 
this  course  much  more  difficult  than  it  was,  and  forcing  the  prepar- 
ation  for   industrial  work  to  the  front. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  conditions  I  have  described  that 
handwork  appears  to  be  less  well  organized  in  the  schools  that 
we  visited  than  in  our  own.  Nowhere  did  I  meet  with  such 
carefully  planned  schemes  of  work  as  we  find  in  our  English 
schools.     The   work  seemed  to  have  no  definite  aim. 

On  the  other  hand,  domestic  training  appeared  to  be  excellent, 
the  departments  were  thoroughly  well  equipped   for  all   kinds  of 
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cooking",    laundry   and    housework.      We    might   do   well   to    give 
more  attention  to  this  subject. 

Physical  Training, — In  every  school  for  the  blind  which  we 
visited  the  physical  training  was  excellent.  It  was  very  varied, 
and  on  much  the  same  lines  as  we  find  in  our  own  schools.  Fre- 
quently there  were  good  swimming  baths  and  always  a  well  pro- 
vided gymnasium.  Dancing  was  well  taught,  and  the  general 
carriage  of  both  boys  and  girls  noticeably  good.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, did  we  find  games  organized.  The  playing  fields  were  large, 
and  all  sorts  of  swings  and  other  apparatus  provided,  but  the 
need  for  any  organization  in  games  was  not  recognized,  though 
Scout  Troups  and  Girl  Guides  were  popular,  generally  officered  by 
members  of  the  school  staff  and  not  from  outside. 

Education  of  Blind  Children  in  Public  Schools  for 
the  Seeing. 

The  practice  of  educating  blind  children  in  Public  Schools  for 
the  Seeing  is  virtually  unknown  to  us.  It  is  a  practice  that  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United 
States — Cleveland,  for  instance,  where  we  were  able  to  see  the 
work  in  full  progress.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  method  of  those 
who  use  it  is  immense ;  they  think  it  infinitely  superior  to  the 
special  school  system,  and  maintain  that  children  educated  in  this 
way  have  far  more  normal  reactions  and  are  infinitely  better  able 
to  take  their  places  in  the  world  beside  seeing  people  than  are 
children  educated  in  special  schools,  even  though  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  bring  such  children  into  contact  with  seeing 
people. 

In  the  West  of  Scotland  a  similar  method  is  in  use.  The 
children  attend  a  special  class  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  ordinary   classes   of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  attached. 

In  the  United  States,  or  in  any  case,  in  the  Cleveland  schools, 
a  class-room  and  a  teacher  are  set  apart  for  the  blind  children. 
Here  the  special  instruction  is  given  them,  such  as  Braille  and 
handwork;  here  all  their  work  is  prepared,  with  the  help  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  special  teacher.  This  teacher,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  very  versatile  and  well  informed,  as  she  (it  is  generally 
a  woman)  has  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  a  large  number 
of  classes  ranging  throughout  the  school.  We  saw  work  in  the 
junior  (Masses  in  one  school,  that  is,  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
III,  and  the  upper  grades  in  a  good  high  school  later. 

In  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school  the  blind  children  work 
with  State  paid  readers.  The  reader  is  usually  another  member 
of  the  same  class  as  the  blind  boy  or  girl,  and  is  generally  chosen 
by  the  blind  student.  The  two  work  together,  so  that  the  special 
classroom  is  less  used,  or  not  at  all.  This  system  appears  to  be 
satisfactory 
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The  subjects  specially  taught  to  blind  children  are  Braille, 
handwork  and  music.  Handwork  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
slightly  dealt  with,  but  in  no  school  that  we  saw,  either  special 
or  otherwise,  is  the  same  stress  laid  upon  handwork  as 
is  usual  in  this  country. 

Many  of  those  with  whom  I  discussed  the  two  systems  of 
education — people  who  were  not  directly  interested  in  either — 
were  very  much  in  favour  of  the  public  school  system.  Their 
argument  was  that  those  educated  in  this  way  were  so  much 
better  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world ;  they  had  a  truer  esti- 
mate of  their  own  abilities,  and  were  less  likely  to  suffer  either 
from  false  vanity  or  lack  of  self  confidence.  However,  it  appeared 
to  me,  and  I  found  it  was  not  an  uncommon  opinion,  that  the 
system  was  most  successful  in  the  case  of  the  better  type  of  grade 
A  pupil ;  he  appeared  to  benefit  from  it  to  a  fuller  extent  than  he 
would  from  the  education  in  a  special  school.  With  pupils  who 
would  rank  as  grade  B  or  C,  it  was  less  beneficial ;  they  frequently 
did  better  in  a  special   residential  school. 

Some  educationalists  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  early 
life  of  a  blind  child  shall  be  spent  in  a  special  school,  and  that 
when  he  is  firmly  grounded  in  Braille,  and  only  when  he  has 
reached  the  grammar  school  stage,  shall  he  be  transferred  to  the 
public  school.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this,  provided  that 
the  child  is  of  the  type  to  profit  from  the  other  system  of  education. 
Heads  of  special  schools  often  recommend  that  all  pupils  who 
reach  the  high  school  stage  should  spend  the  last  year,  or  years, 
of  their  school  life  in  the  public  school  of  their  home  town,  so  that 
they  may  know  and  be  known  by  those  with  whom  they  are  going 
to  live  and  work. 

The  towns  that  adopt  the  public  school  system  of  education 
meet  the  difficulty  of  indifferent  homes  by  appointing  a  supervisor 
visitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  parents,  and  to  help  and 
advise  them  on  the  matter  of  the  education  and  care  of  their  blind 
child.  Should  it  prove  necessary,  the  child  may  be  boarded  out, 
or  sent  to  a  residential  special  school. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  United  States  demands  no  special 
qualifying  examination  from  its  teachers  of  the  blind,  but  for 
both  school  and  home  teachers  courses  of  training  exist. 

For  school  teachers  there  is  a  six  months'  course  in  connection 
with  Harvard  University.  The  lectures  last  from  September  to 
January,  and  cover  a  wide  field  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  demon- 
strations and  practical  exercises  and  an  assigned  course  of  read- 
ing ;  they  conclude  with  an  examination  on  the  work  done.  This 
course  is  followed  by  another  on  special  methods,  in  connection 
with  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  lasting  from  January  to 
June.  Kindergarten,  intermediate  and  high  school  methods  and 
manual  training  arc  dealt  with  and  especially  the  problems  which 
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arise  in  teaching-  blind  children.  The  students  live  in  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  are  attached  to  various  classes,  thus  getting 
practical  experience. 

At  Overbrook,  the  Philadelphia  School,,  there  is  a  training 
course  of  two  years  for  home  teachers.  The  first  year's  work  is 
carried  out  at  the  school.  History  of  teaching  the  blind,  Moon, 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf-blind  and  various  kinds  of  handwork  are 
taught.  During  the  second  year  the  course  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Social  Welfare  Centre.  Case- 
work, racial  differences,  insurance,  hygiene,  etc.,  are  dealt  with. 
This  course  for  home  teachers  is  taken  by  many  pupils  of  the 
school,    who   are   unable  to  take   a  university   education. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  delightful  tour  by  car,  gx>ing  north  and  south,  and  even- 
tually west  to  Chicago — in  all  more  than  1,800  miles  of  road.  I 
saw  most  lovely  scenery ;  we  crossed  the  Berkshire  and  Alleghany 
Mountains,  with  enormous  stretches  of  view,  and  that,  in  spring 
time,  when  the  trees  were  just  bursting  into  leaf  and  the  orchards 
of  apple,  pear,  plum  and  peach  were  a  mass  of  blossom,  coming 
out  at  last  on  to  the  border  of  the  prairie  land,  with  miles  of 
straight  road  over  slightly  rolling  country.  We  visited  large 
towns,  with  fine  buildings,  schools  and  universities.  I  saw  four 
of  the  latter,  each  one  splendidly  equipped  with  beautiful  build- 
ings, set  in  what  is  termed  its  campus  or  broad  grounds.  On 
all  hands  the  generous  provision  and  zeal  for  education  is 
conspicuous. 

1  have  come  back  with  a  crowd  of  delightful  memories  of  a 
beautiful  country,  which  gives  an  impression  of  youth  and  vigour, 
and  of  the  kindest  and  friendliest  of  peoples. 


MORE   WEATHER   WORK. 

By  Wm.  R.  Plear. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  realised  that  local  conditions 
with  regard  to  weather  are  only  the  results  of  larger  systems 
obtaining  over  much  greater  areas.  This  will  lead  naturally  to 
a  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  Copies 
of  the  "  Daily  Weather  Report  "  can  easily  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation, and  the  pupils  can  handle  the  forms  while  the  contents  are 
described  to  them,  even  if  they  cannot  actually  see  them.  The 
transfer  of  the  data  to  maps  and  diagrams  can  be  recounted  and 
the  value  of  the  result  shown  in  a  concrete  form  by  the  apparatus 
to  be  specified. 

A  small  weather  map  is  published  daily  in  the  **  Daily  Tele- 
graph," and  possibly  in  other  dailies.    The  particular  one  mention- 
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ed  shows  the  British  Isles  and  parts  of  Northern  France,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Iceland.  This  little  map  was  enlarged  to  23  inches  by 
15  inches,  but  any  desired  size  will  serve  as  well.  The  countries 
were  then  cut  out  in  three-ply  wood  by  the  master  in  the  shops 
and  laid  on  a  wooden  tray  of  suitable  size.  This  tray  was  first 
covered  with  white  cartridge  paper,  and,  as  the  wooden 
countries  had  been  stained  a  dark  colour,  the  contrast  was 
a  great  help  to  partially  sighted  pupils.  The  parts  of  the  map 
were  fixed  in  position  by  means  of  screw-eyes  placed  about  four 
inches  apart  either  way.  These  eyes  not  only  fix  the  map,  but 
allow  of  suitable  lengths  of  pulp  centres  from  the  basket-shop 
being  passed  through  them.  Size  No.  8  will  be  found  suitable. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  spacing  of  the  screw-eyes  some- 
times to  obtain  the  right  relative  position  of  the  countries. 

With  this  apparatus,  a  surprisingly  accurate  copy  of  the 
weather  map  can  be  made  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  lengths  of 
cane  can  be  rendered  quite  rigid  by  turning  the  screws  slightly 
one  against  the  other.  They  will  then  stand  the  handling  of  the 
blind  pupils. 

It  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  construct  this  map  twice  a 
week.  The  reference  of  the  school  observations  to  it  will  be 
found  very  interesting.  And  on  occasion,  the  reasons  why  the 
correspondence  is  slight  are  more  instructive  than  in  the  opposite 
case. 

These  considerations  will  lead  to  a  broader  conception  of  the 
wind  systems  prevailing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  to  the 
shifting  of  these  wind  systems  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  between  the  tropics ;  to  a  valuable  accession  of  knowledge  and 
to  the  grasp  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  geography  lessons. 

Similar  apparatus  could  be  used  to  show  the  January  and  July 
isotherms  for  various  areas. 


A    MAP    OF    THE    WORLD. 

By  Wm.   R.   Plear. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  cardboard  map  of  the 
world  which  has  been  found  useful.  The  reason  for  its  construc- 
tion is  that  the  curvature  of  the  globe  has  seemed  to  interfere 
with  a  clear  conception  by  the  blind  boys  of  the  relative  positions 
of  different  countries.  It  also  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate  im- 
pression of  the  outline  of  a  country  for  a  first  acquaintance,  and, 
in  addition,  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  means  of  knowing 
roughly  the  relative  sizes  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  together 
with  many  linear  distances  between  two  given  points.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  jig-saw  method  of  learning  the  map  of  the 
world. 
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It  is  founded  on  a  few  simple  shapes,  which  will  be  numbered 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.      They  are  : — 

i — A  four-inch  square,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  other  shapes. 
2 — A    triangle,     formed     by    cutting-    this    square    along    one 

diagonal. 
3 — A  quarter  square,  formed  by  cutting  a  full  square  from  the 

middle  point  of  one  side  to  the  opposite  corner. 
4 — An  isosceles  triangle,  formed  by  cutting  both  corners  away, 

as  for  No.   3. 
5 — Half  a  full  square,  formed  by  cutting  it  through  the  middle 

points  of  the  opposite   sides. 
6 — A    quarter    square,     formed    by    cutting-    No.     5     in    half 

lengthwise. 

The  various  continents  can  be  constructed  in  the  following- 
way  : — 

North  America — One  full  square,  with  two  quarter  squares 
(No.  3)  placed  point  downward  along-  the  right  and  left  sides, 
together  with  the  isosceles  triangle  (No.  4)  placed  point  down- 
ward along  the  lower  edge  of  the  square. 

South  America — This  continent  requires  the  same  pieces  as 
North  America,  with  the  omission  of  the  right  hand  quarter 
square. 

Africa — Africa  is  composed  of  three  pieces  of  card.  The  first 
is  a  full  square  (1).  The  second  is  a  full  square  with  the  lower  right 
corner  truncated  slightly  ;  (Cape  Town  with  the  lower  right  corner 
rounded  and  the  right  side  sinuous).  This  is  placed  below  the 
full  square.  The  third  piece  is  a  full  square  with  the  upper  and 
lower  left  corners  rounded  to  simulate  the  coast  between  Gib- 
raltar and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  full 
square. 

Europe — This  continent  requires  two  pieces.  The  first  is  the 
triangle  No.  2,  with  the  diagonal  vertical  and  the  point  to  the 
left.  The  upper  and  lower  points  are  slightly  truncated.  To 
the  right  of  this  is  placed  the  half  square  (No.  5),  so  as  to  project 
slightly  below  the  first  piece.  A  small  piece  representing  Spain 
will  improve  the  contour  of  the  Mediterranean.  Another  tiny 
triangle  for  the  British  Isles  will  be  invaluable  as  a  point  of 
reference. 

Asia — Six  main  pieces  are  required  for  Asia.  To  the  right  of 
the  oblong  shape  in  Europe  is  placed  a  full  square.  Again  to 
the  right  of  this  is  another  full  square,  and  another  again  above 
this  second  square.  To  the  left  of  this  square  and  therefore 
above  the  first  one  given  for  Asia  is  a  triangle  (No.  2)  fitted  into 
the   right   angle.        The   upper   angle    of  this   triangle    is   slightly 
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truncated.  Below  the  first  square  again  is  the  isosceles  triangle 
(4)  to  represent  India.  The  lower  angle  (the  most  acute  of  the 
triangle)  is  slightly  truncated  by  cutting  from  a  point  one  half 
inch  up  the  left  side  to  a  point  half  way  up  the  other  sloping  side. 
The  little  triangle  so  detached  will  be  required  presently.  Below 
the  adjacent  full  square  to  the  right  is  placed  a  quarter  square 
(No.  3)  with  the  sloping  side  pointing  downward  to  the  right. 
The  corner  of  the  full  square  above  it  should  project  slightly  to 
the  right  of  this  triangle.  The  little  triangle  detached  from 
"  India  "  should  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the  top  square  (stretch- 
ing towards  North  America). 

Australia — Reduce  a  full  square  to  three  quarters  by  cutting 
off  the  oblong  (No.  6).  Then  shape  out  the  coast  of  Australia  by 
removing  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Great  Australian  Bight, 
and  by  suitably  rounding  the  two  lower  corners. 

Mounting — A  backing  of  stout  cardboard  can  be  strengthened 
with  beading.  It  should  be  about  45  inches  by  26  inches.  A 
horizontal  line  across  the  middle  will  mark  the  equator,  and  will 
be  very  valuable  for  reference  in  gluing  down  the  various  countries. 
The  whole  model  is  based  on  a  four-inch  square.  This  is  intend- 
ed to  represent  four  million  square  miles.  The  side  of  a  square 
therefore  shows  2,000  miles.  The  areas  of  the  continents  will 
be  found  approximately  correct  in  round  figures.  In  mounting 
the  cards  the  distance  of  2,000  miles  will  help  in  denning 
the  oceans.  A  small  gap  may  be  left  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Suez  Canal.  A  quarter  square  (triangle  No.  3)  can  be  added 
for  Greenland. 

To  use  the  model  as  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  prepare  a  number  of  sets  of  the  pieces.  The  children  can 
build  the  map  with  reference  to  the  finished  one.  The  mere  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  triangles  has  been  found  an  excellent 
exercise  for  blind  children.  It  is  best  to  develop  each  shape  from 
the  very  beginning  with  them.  The  arithmetic  involved  in  calcu- 
lating the  areas  of  the  various  groups  of  pieces  should  prove  a  help 
to  the  memorising  of  the  areas  themselves.  The  simplicity  of  the 
outlines  avoids  the  bewilderment  occasioned  to  the  blind  child  by 
the  intricacies  of  the  real  coastlines  when  first  encountered.  But 
later  on,  when  the  child  knows  what  to  expect,  the  embossed  map 
'will  prove  to  be  less  difficult. 

Note  on  Areas  : — 
N.  America — 4,000,  1,000,  1,000,  2,000  sq.  miles. 
S.  America — 4,000,  1,000,  2,000  sq.  miles. 
Africa — 4,000,  3,500,  3,500  sq.  miles. 
Europe — 1,750,  2,000  sq.  miles. 
Asia — 4,000,  4,000,  4,000,   1,750,  1,750,   1,000,  500  sq.  miles. 
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Note  on  .1  reas  : — 
N.  America — 1,000,000,  4,000,000,  1,000,000,  2,000,000  sq.  miles. 
S.    America — 1,000,000,   4,000,000,  2,000,000  sq.   miles. 
Africa — 4,000,000,    1,750,000,    1,750,000  sq.   miles. 
Europe — 1,750,000,  2,000,000  sq.  miiles. 
Asia — 4,000,000,       4,000,000,       4,000,000,       1,750,000       (India), 

1,750,000,     1,000,000    (Malay),     500     sq.     miles. 
Australia — 3,000,000  sq.   miles. 


MIDLAND    COUNTIES   ASSOCIATION    FOR 
THE   BLIND. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  in  Oxford, 
on  Friday,  May  29th. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Chair- 
man, Miss  Merivale,  read  an  interesting  report  of  her  visit  to  the 
American  Conference,  dealing  with  general  aspects  of  the  work. 
This  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (Birming- 
ham), on  American  Schools  and  Employment.    The  speaker  said  : — 

11  Introduction. 

11  Miss  Merivale's  report  gives  you  a  very  interesting  review 
of  how  the  field  of  Blind  Welfare  work  in  America  is  covered. 
With  your  permission,  I  propose  to  give  fuller  details  concerning 
some  of  the  services,  particularly  those  relating  to  Schools  and 
Employment.  As  it  is  difficult  to  generalise  I  shall  merely 
mention  facts  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  and  leave  you  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

11  Schools. 

11  The  Schools  to  which  Miss  Merivale  refers — Overbrook  and 
Perkins — are   worthy  of  a  little  attention. 

11  The  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  these  Institutions  is  $700 
(or  ^140)  per  annum  at  Overbrook,  and  $1,000  (or  ^200)  per 
annum  at  Perkins.  Towards  this  cost  the  State  and  School  Dis- 
trict of  which  the  child  is  a  legal  resident,  contributes  $400  (or 
£80)  per  annum  for  each  child  sent  to  Overbrook,,  and  $300  (or 
/'60)  per  annum  for  each  child  sent  to  Perkins,  the  balance  being 
met  from  the  voluntary  funds  and  endowments  of  these  Institu- 
tions. The  parents  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Overbrook  School  are 
asked  wherever  possible  to  contribute  something  towards  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  education  ;  these  contributions  are  paid  quar- 
terly or  half  yearly,  according  to  financial  ability  and  convenience 
of  the  parents.  As  you  know,  the  practice  in  England  is  for  Local 
Education  Authorities  to  undertake  the  collection  of  any  financial 
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assistance  parents  can  give  towards  meeting-  the  cost  of  school 
lees.  The  parents  at  Overbrook  are  also  required  to  provide 
suitable  clothing-  for  their  children — uniform  is  not  required  or 
desired. 

11  The  Overbrook  School,  which  has  accommodation  for  210 
pupils,  is  built  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  of  architecture — low 
and  extensive,  its  many  windows  admitting  an  abundance  of  light 
and  fresh  air.  The  main  structure  is  built  round  two  cloisters, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  around  these  are  distributed  the 
six  cottages,  which  house  the  older  pupils,  and  also  a  number  of 
class  rooms.  Other  school  rooms  are  situated  along  the  front 
of  the  building.     The  kindergarten   is  entirely   separate. 

"  The  Perkins  Institution  accommodates  180  pupils,  and  is  of 
English  architecture  of  the  Tudor  period.  It  consists  of  seven 
buildings  :  the  administrative  block ;  four  cottages  for  boys  and 
four  for  girls,  each  group  built  round  a  close;  the  lower  school, 
including  the  kindergarten;  a  power  house;  a  printing  plant; 
accommodation  for  male  employees ;   a  small  hospital. 

"  The  special  feature  of  this  School  is  the  provision  of  what  the 
Head  calls  "  contributory  effort  "  by  the  pupils.  Boys  and  girls 
alike  lay  the  tables,  wash  and  dry  the  dishes,  make  the  beds,  dust 
the  floors  of  bedrooms,  halls  and  living  rooms,  all  with  the  object 
of  teaching  them  to  be  useful  members  of  their  families. 

"  These  Schools  have  their  own  Higher  Education  Depart- 
ments and  differ  from  Institutions  in  this  country,  where  we  have 
special  schools  for  higher  education,  such  as  the  one  at  Worcester 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Both  Overbrook  and  Perkins 
Schools  have   swimming  baths. 

"  Training  of  Teachers. 

11  In  connection  with  the  training  of  Teachers  for  Blind 
Schools  the  Perkins  Institution  also  has  what  is  known  as  The 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  where  Teachers  take  a 
special  six  months'  course  of  training  to  qualify  as  Teachers  in 
Blind  Schools.  As  you  know,  our  system  provides  for  a  Teacher 
to  enter  a  Blind  School,  and,  after  a  year,  and  within  two  years, 
take  the  C.T.B.  examination  for  the  special  diploma. 

11  Technical  Training. 

"  The  training  in  technical  subjects  in  American  Schools  is 
not  so  thorough  or  extensive  as  the  training  given  in  this  country. 
In  Elementary  Schools  only  half-an-hour  daily  is  devoted  to  tech- 
nical subjects,  while  in  the  Higher  Schools  two  one-hour  periods 
are  set  aside  weekly  for  technical  training,  with  the  exception  of 
piano  tuning,  where  a  period  of  ten  hours  weekly  for  four  years 
is  covered.  In  brush  making  the  period  is  four  hours  weekly  for 
two  years,  and  in  tennis  racket  stringing  two  hours  weekly  for  a 
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period  of  six  months.  This  should  be  compared  with  our  twenty- 
live  hours  per  week  for  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to 
the  occupation  undertaken,  our  training-  commencing  after  pupils 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  the  Boston  workshop  trainees  are 
tallght  bv  the  journeymen,  who  receive  compensation  for  lost  time 
during  the  training-  period. 

11  Chair  caning  is  also  taught  in  the  Schools,  and  at  Over- 
brook  the  pupils  receive  the  proceeds.  They  are  encouraged  to 
put  most  of  this  income  into  the  savings  bank.  The  balance  is 
given  to  them  in  order  to  afford  them  experience  in  spending 
wisely.  Overbrook  has  a  special  fund,  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  starting-   its  graduates  in  work. 

"  Workshops. 

11  As  already  pointed  out,  there  are  fifty  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  in  America.  These  are  voluntary  organisations,  some 
receiving-  assistance  from  their  State  Commissions.  Wag-es  are 
usually  paid  on  a  piece-work  rate  basis,  and  only  in  a  few  of  the 
Workshops  is  a  system  of  augmentation  in  operation.  The  chief 
industry  is  Corn  Broom  making  which  has  been  developed  into  a 
highly  mechanised  trade.  The  machines  are  easily  worked  by  the 
Blind,  and  by  dividing  the  processes,  of  which  there  are  seven, 
between  the  totally  and  partially  blind  according  to  their  abilities, 
satisfactory  output  is  obtained. 

"Other  industries  include: — Mattress  making;  WTeaving  (for 
both  men  and  women) ;  Chair  Seating  ;  Basketry  ;  Wig  making  (for 
women);  Weaving  of  Rag  and  Chenille  Rugs;  Wool  Rug  Crochet- 
ing; String  Mop  making;  Quilt  making;  Machine  and  Hand  Sew- 
ing; Leather-work;  Boot  Repairing,  and  Brush  making,  which 
also  includes  those  made  with  twisted  wire. 

"  As  here  in  England,  losses  on  trading  are  general,  except 
in  Boston,  where,  I  am  told,  the  accounts  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Boston  is  a  comparatively  new  factory,  modern  in 
structure  and  well  equipped.  The  average  earnings  of  the  men 
there  are  about  $15  (or  ^3)  per  week.  The  total  sales  are  be- 
tween $45,000  and  $50,000  (^9,000  or  ^10,000)  per  annum. 
A  five-day  week  of  forty  hours  appears  to  be  general,  with  two 
weeks'  holiday  (apart  from  public  holidays)  with  pay.  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  are  exempt  from  paying  rates  and  certain 
taxes.  In  some  workshops  during  unemployment  the  average 
weekly    earnings   are  paid   to  the   workers. 

"  The  general  feeling  with  regard  to  employment  of  the  Blind 
in  America  is  to  place  through  their  placement  officers  as  many  as 
possible  in  ordinary  industries.  In  the  past  this  plan  has  worked 
out  satisfactorily,  but  as  trade  depression  has  become  more  acute 
difficulties  have  arisen.  An  alternative  is  to  employ  as  many  as 
are  imbued  with  business  acumen  in  Stand  Concessions.    These  can 
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be  divided  into  street  and  'inside  stands.  The  street  stand  ranges 
from  a  corner  site,  usually  assigned  by  a  newspaper  company,  to 
the  booth,  or  kiosk  type,  which  includes  newspapers,  magazines, 
tobacco,  candy,  etc.  Inside,  Concession  Stands  are  placed  in 
public  administrative  buildings,  hospitals  and  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  include,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  tobacco,  confec- 
tionery, stationery,  toys,  etc.  Those  situated  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments also  include  a  lunch  counter.  In  New  York  there  are 
about  200  street  stands  operated  by  blind  dealers.  The  earnings 
from  news  stands  are  estimated  to  be  in  good  business  districts 
in  large  cities  from  ^5  to  £8  per  week;  in  less  favourable  con- 
ditions in  large  cities  from  ^4  to  £5  per  week,  and  in  small  com- 
munities from  £2  to  £3  per  week. 

"  Home   Workers. 

"  These  are  usually  employed  as  Out  Workers,  to  whom 
materials  are  supplied  free,  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
usually  undertaking  to  dispose  of  the  finished  work.  The  work 
consists  chiefly  of  making  up  household  articles  such  as  towels, 
aprons,  smocks,  pillow  cases,  laundry  and  shoe  bags,  dust  cloths, 
etc.  The  material  is  cut  out  by  the  Institution  or  Society  and  the 
Home  Workers  make  up  the  articles  either  on  a  sewing  machine 
or  by  hand.  The  Home  Workers,  supervised  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop,  are  paid  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  the  selling  price,  the  Workshop  being  responsible  for  the 
disposal  of  the  products  the  Home  Workers  make.  The  sewing 
machines  used  by  the  Home  Workers  are  usually  provided  by 
themselves.     The  majority  of  Home  Workers  are  women. 

"  Augmentation  'is  not  paid  to  Home  Workers  generally,  but 
I  find  that  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
pays  a  maximum  sum  of  n/-,  which  falls  on  a  sliding  scale. 

11  Here  the  Home  Workers  are  trained  in  the  Workshop,  but 
generally  speaking  Home  Workers  are  trained  by  the  Home 
Teacher. 

11  Conclusion. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  must  refer  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City,  in  the  matter  of  supplying  wireless 
sets.  Since  1924  a  newspaper  campaign  has  been  organised  by 
the  Foundation,  which  has  enabled  them  from  the  funds  raised 
to  distribute  4,250  sets.  Crystal  sets  were  provided  in  the  first 
place,  but  as  these  were  found  to  give  unsatisfactory  service, 
valve  sets,  mostly  with  loud  speakers,  have  taken  their  place. 
The  sets  are  distributed  through  the  local  organisations,  the  blind 
persons  paying  the  carriage,  and,  where  possible,  also  making 
a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  set." 
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[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  Home  Teachers'  Conference 
held  at  York  in  November,  1930,  and  arranged  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.] 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CENTRE. 

By    Arthur    Platt. 

The  subject  of  Social  Centres  will  be  of  interest  to  all  workers 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  but  will  concern  more  particularly  the 
Home  Teachers  in  our  industrial  towns.  The  advantages  which 
follow  the  establishment  of  Social  Centres  were  considered  in  an 
excellent  paper  read  by  Miss  Lee  at  one  of  these  Conferences  two 
years  ago.  Developments  have  since  taken  place,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory that  in  many  of  our  larger  towns  the  blind  now  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  a  Social  Centre.  The  desirability  of  forming  Centres  is 
generally  admitted  and  there  is  no  need  to  stress  this  point.  My 
object,  therefore,  is  to  advance  reasons  for  the  further  development 
of  this  section  of  our  work  and  to  indicate,  if  possible,  the  lines 
along  which  such  developments  should  proceed. 

It  may  be  helpful  if  reference  is  made  to  a  club  for  blind  men 
which  was  formed  in  Hull  about  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  The 
club  was  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city  and  was  open  to 
the  blind  every  day.  Games  were  provided,  concerts  arranged 
and  the  interest  of  voluntary  visitors  secured  to  assist  in  running 
the  club.  The  idea  of  providing  a  centre  which  should  be  open 
daily  was  excellent,  and  yet  the  club  proved,  if  not  a  failure,  to 
some  extent  disappointing.  The  lack  of  success  which  attended 
this  effort  can  be  traced  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  our  Home 
Teachers,  because  of.  their  other  important  duties,  were  unable  to 
exercise  sufficient  supervision,  and,  secondly,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  arrange  definite  programmes  catering  for  all  tastes.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  was  of  real  value  because  it  indicated  the  mis- 
takes to  avoid  in  any  similar  effort,  and,  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, it  proved  the  need  that  exists  for  a  Social  Centre  which  the 
blind  can  attend  at  any  time  they  feel  so  disposed.  There  is  also 
the  consolation  that  from  a  partial  failure  has  emerged  a  Social 
Centre  on  a  bigger  scale  and  conducted  on  better  lines;  a  Centre 
which  will  daily  prove  of  benefit  to  the  blind  of  Hull.  In  their 
efforts  to  discover  the  ideal  Social  Centre  the  Committee  of  the 
Hull  Institution  obtained  suggestions  and  advice  from  other  or- 
ganizations. The  replies,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not  verv 
helpful,  and  indicated  that  Social  Centres  are  regarded  too  often 
as  being  merely  useful  in  enabling  the  blind  to  spend  a  pleasant 
afternoon  occasionally.  It  is  not  realized  how  helpful  to  the  blind 
our  Centres  could  become  if  they  were  opened  every  day  of  the 
week.      It   is  not   my  intention   to  belittle  the  efforts  which  have 
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been  made,  but  I  would  suggest  that  a  Centre  open  on  one  after- 
noon each  week  is  not  sufficient  in  our  large  industrial  towns. 
We  should  consider  the  benefits  the  blind  would  derive  and  the 
help  the  Home  Teachers  would  receive  if  our  Centres  were  opened 
more  frequently.  I  would  venture  the  opinion  that  a  Social  Centre 
is  just  as  essential  to  the  "  unemployable  "  as  a  workshop  is  to 
the  "  employable  "  blind. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  of  developing  our  work 
at  these  Centres.  It  will  be  agreed  that  occupation  of  some  kind 
is  essential  to  the  average  blind  man.  We  encourage  him  to  lead, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  normal  and  an  active  life.  If  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  successful,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards making  the  life  of  that  blind  man  a  happy  one.  Home 
Teachers  often  have  very  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  little 
word  "  can't  "  from  the  vocabulary  of  a  person  who  has  recently 
been  deprived  of  sight.  This  negative  spirit  has  to  be  overcome, 
and  surely  frequent  visits  to  a  Social  Centre  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  many  short  weekly  visits  from  a  Home  Teacher.  They 
would  come  into  contact  with  others  similarly  handicapped,  and 
this  in  itself  would  encourage  them  to  face  their  new  conditions 
bravely.  They  would  be  made  to  realize  that  is  spite  of  their 
misfortune  life  could  still  be  worth  living.  It  is  probable  that 
better  results  would  be  obtained  by  teaching  our  various  handi- 
crafts at  a  Centre  than  in  the  home  of  a  blind  person.  Too  much 
importance  is  sometimes  attached  to  this  section  of  the  Home 
Teaching  service.  It  is  not  every  man  who  upon  losing  his  sight 
is  immediately  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  himself  a  wool  rug 
or  to  make  fancy  baskets  for  his  friends.  There  are  many  who  do 
not  wish  to  read,  who  have  no  inclination  to  learn  a  pastime  occu- 
pation, but  just  want  somewhere  to  go,  and  something  to  do. 
Some  of  the  people  we  visit  live  under  unsatisfactory  conditions; 
others  in  lodgings,  which  are  not  always  too  comfortable.  Is  h 
surprising  that  the  public  house — not  the  most  desirable  social 
centre — proves  an  attraction  sometimes?  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
whether  the  individual  is  entirely  to  blame,  or  how  much  of  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  Institutions  for  the  Blind  for  neglecting 
in  years  gone  by  to  make  full  provision  for  our  "  unemployable  " 
blind. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  convince  you  of  the  importance  to  the 
blind  of  developing  our  Social  Centres  and  I  hope  in  this  to  have 
been  successful.  Our  next  step  is  then  to  consider  how  to  build 
up  this  service  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  assistance  to  the 
blind.  Your  first  step  will  be  to  secure  a  suitable  building  and  in 
this  matter  you  will  be  well  advised  to  adopt  a  bold  policy.  Do 
not  be  content  with  just  one  room  somewhere  in  the  slums  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  handy  for  many  of  your  cases.      Again, 
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do  not  think  that  having-  furnished  your  room  with  some  comfort- 
able chairs,  provided  games,  the  wireless,  and  secured  the  interest 
of  some  voluntary  workers,  that  your  Centre  will  then  run  itself,  [f 
you  do,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  asking  for  trouble  and  you  will 
almost  certainly  get  it.  Even  games  need  organizing,  and  the 
success  of  your  Centre  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Home  Teachers.  In  the  majority  of  towns  to-day,  it 
will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  rent  a  large  house  within  easy  reach 
of  those  who  will  attend,  but  if  this  is  not  possible  do  not  hesitate  to 
erect  a  building  suitable  for  your  purpose.  If  possible  provide  a 
large  garden,  as  this  will  enable  you  to  add  to  your  list  of  pastime 
occupations  gardening,  which  is  both  a  profitable  and  interesting 
hobby.  Our  ideal  Centre  should  contain  a  large  room  for  concerts 
and  lectures,  a  room  for  your  handicraft  classes,  a  recreation  room, 
and,  if  accommodation  permits,  it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to 
have  a  reading  room.  A  kitchen  should  be  provided,  as  it  will 
enable  you  to  supply  dinners,  soup  during  cold  weather,  while 
cups  of  tea  are  always  welcome.  This  service  will  be  appreciated 
by  many,  but  especially  by  those  who  live  in  lodgings. 

It  will  be  found  desirable  to  arrange  a  weekly  programme,  and 
every  blind  person  able  to  visit  the  Centre  should  be  given  a  copy. 
You  should  endeavour  also  to  have  items  on  your  programme 
which  will  tend  to  secure  a  regular  attendance.  For  instance,  a 
Domino  League  can  be  organized,  the  various  matches  being 
played  at  a  stated  time  each  week.  A  Chess  Tournament  con- 
ducted by  post  with  other  Centres  would  prove  of  interest.  There 
is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  various  other  activities  which 
can  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Centres.  Home  Teachers 
will  certainly  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  organizing  this  part 
of  their  work. 

The  scheme  which  has  been  outlined,  like  all  schemes,  will  cost 
money.  The  public,  however,  will  respond  very  generously  to  an 
appeal  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Social  Centre  to  benefit 
their  local  blind.  The  scheme  also  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
would  bring  more  prominently  before  the  public  the  importance 
of  the  Home  Teaching  service.  The  splendid  work  being  per- 
formed by  Home  Teachers  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  trading  departments,  the  work 
is  not  carried  on  in  a  large  building,  but  in  the  home  of  the  blind. 
The  benefits  of  your  service  are  not  fully  realized,  except  by  those 
engaged  in  blind  welfare  or  the  cases  you  visit.  As  a  rule  no 
hesitation  is  felt  in  spending  considerable  sums  in  providing  and 
maintaining  workshops  for  the  "  employables."  Surely  an  ex- 
penditure of  possibly  ^500  a  year  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
making  life  more  complete  for  the  "  unemployables,"  who  unfor- 
tunately  are   in   a   majority. 
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FORMATION  OF  A  WESTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

On  several  occasions  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Branch, 
Mr.  R.  Peppitt,  has  tried  to  arrange  meetings  of  the  Southern 
Branch  in  the  Western  area,  but  each  time  has  been  unsuccessful. 
It  has  been  felt  by  the  Executive  for  a  long  while  that  the  Western 
area  has  been  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  have  meetings. 
The  Committee  eventually  decided  that  Mr.  Hewitt,  Principal  of 
Bridgend  Blind  Institution  and  member  of  the  Executive,  should 
endeavour  to  form  a  Western  Branch. 

Since  the  beginning  of  193 1,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  members  of  the  College  in  the  West  and  potential 
members,  trying  to  arouse  interest  in  College  affairs.  The  inter- 
est was  there  already ;  the  big  difficulty  was  to  arrange  a  suitable 
place  and  a  suitable  date  for  a  meeting. 

As  Mr.  P.  Gray,  Principal  of  Bristol  School  for  the  Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  A.T.B.,  it  was  decided  to  recognise  this  by  holding  the 
meeting  at  Bristol.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  much  encouraged  by  receiving 
many  enquiries  in  response  to  his  various  circulars.  It  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  meeting  held  at  3  p.m.  on  May 
2nd,  there  were  fifty  present. 

The  following  districts  were  represented  : — Bristol,  Bridgend, 
Llanelly,  Bath,  Newport,  Exeter,  Bridgewater,  Cheltenham, 
Taunton,  Pontypridd,  Rhondda,  Cardiff.  A  questionnaire  was 
sent  round  as  to  how  many  of  those  present  were  members,  when 
it  was  found  that  only  twelve  were  enrolled.  Apologies  were 
received  from  Members  at  Swansea,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Plymouth, 
Barnstaple,  Salisbury,  Mitcheldene,  Clevedon,  Carmarthen,  New- 
ton Abbot,  Frome  and  Malborough.  Of  the  absentees,  14  wrote 
to  say  that  they  would  like  to  become  "  Foundation  Members  " 
of  the  Western  Branch. 

Mr.  P.  Gray  was  elected  to  the  chair.  He  welcomed  the  visitors, 
stating  how  happy  he  was  to  meet  them  under  such  circumstances ; 
he  knew  that  they,  like  himself,  felt  that  the  West  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  College  affairs,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  so  many  turn  up  to  prove  that  there  was  a  demand  for  a 
branch  in  the  West. 

<  Mr.  Gray  then  presented  a  valuable  paper  on  The  Problem  of 
the  Partially  Sighted.  He  showed  how  the  modern  blind  school 
has  changed,  as  the  proportion  of  children  with  some  sight  in 
our  blind  schools  becomes  greater.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
towns  with  big  populations  could  arrange  sighted  classes,  but 
children   with    defective    sight    in    country   districts    had    not    the 
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advantage  of  special  sight-saving  classes  unless  they  came  into 
our  schools  for  the  Partially  Sighted.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
frequent  examinations  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  those  par- 
tially sighted  children.  He  then  made  the  claim  that  we,  as  a 
College,  should  endeavour  to  frame  a  policy  for  these  children 
and  should  not  allow  them  to  merely  pass  out  of  our 
schools  to  nothingness — that  we  should  be  allowed  to  train  them 
for  something  definite. 

Miss  G.  Clements,  a  blind  Home  Teacher,  of  Bristol,  then 
gave  a  paper  on  Some  Up-to-date  Problems  of  the  Home  Teacher. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  Home  Teachers  not  merely  had  the  blind 
to  deal  with,  but  the  relatives  of  the  blind,  and  their  problem  was 
often  to  educate  the  "  seeing  "  to  understand  that  the  blind  in 
their  homes  need  not  sit  idle.  She  found  that  she  was  much  more 
welcome  if  she  made  it  a  social  visit  and  had  a  chat,  than  if  she 
suggested  that  the  blind  man  or  woman  should  begin  to  learn 
some  handwork  or  an  embossed  type.  She  thought  that  the  wire- 
less was  very  good,  but  even  that  had  its  drawbacks.  She  found 
that  several  of  the  people  whom  she  visited  made  it  an  excuse  not  to 
work.  She  said  it  was  a  great  pity  that  there  were  so  many  people 
who  had  no  wish  to  learn  to  write  or  occupy  themselves  intelli- 
gently.    She  felt  that  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear. 

A   short  discussion  followed  each  paper. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  convener  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  to  give  a  paper  on  The  Formation  of  a  Western 
Branch.  Mr.  Hewitt  said  that  from  the  beginning  he  knew  there 
would  be  a  nucleus  of  a  Western  Branch  from  the  very  first  set 
of  notices  he  issued,  so  immediate  were  the  replies.  The  speaker 
was  certain  that  behind  everything  and  anything  they  did,  the  real 
motive  was  to  increase  their  efficiency  for  the  cause  they  served, 
whether  it  was  with  a  child,  a  trainee,  journeyman,  homeworker, 
unemployable  blind,  or  the  aged  blind.  In  every  profession  an 
organized  body  of  information  had  been  found  to  be  essential,  not 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  that  profession,  but  also  for  those  whom 
it  served,  and  for  another  body — one  which  has  great  weight — 
public  opinion.  Hence,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
desires  to  collect  the  united  ideas  of  its  members,  to  pass  on  its 
findings  to  them,  so  that  they  might  improve  their  service  to  the 
blind.  Equally  important,  it  wanted  to  influence  public  opinion. 
We  lived  in  days  of  democratic  government,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  soon  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  The  speaker  showed 
that  the  College  had  a  bright  record;  it  had  helped  the  blind, 
helped  public  opinion,  and  helped  its  members.  He  realised  that 
some  of  them  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
in  that  work.  It  was  because  they  had  not  had  the  chance  to  voice 
their  opinions  sufficiently  (though  the  speaker  reminded  them  of 
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the  Teacher  of  the  Blind),  and  because  the  Executive  felt  that  the 
opinion  of  the  College  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  not 
complete  without  their  opinion,  he  was  requested  to  en- 
deavour to  form  a  Western  Branch.  However,  he  would  remind 
them  that  the  Southern  Branch  had  really  tried  to  get  them  to 
attend  its  meetings,  although  the  Executive  realised  that  London 
was  too  distant,  except  on  rare  occasions.  He  indicated  the 
advantages  of  a   Branch  : 

(a)  Exchange  of  ideas  ; 

(b)  Losing  the  sense  of  isolation ; 

(c)  Building  up  schemes  of  improvement — locally  and  nation- 
ally, by  forwarding  suggestions  to  the  Executive; 

(d)  Influencing  public  opinion; 

(e)  Representation  on  the  Executive. 

The  speaker  read  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Branch,  Mr.  Peppitt,  and  from  the  Chairman  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  Ritchie,  in  which  they  gave  their 
blessings  to  the  meeting.  He  trusted  that  any  little  differences  of 
the  past  would  be  forgotten  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  age 
would  prevail.  Questions  were  asked,  to  which  Mr.  Hewitt 
replied. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  James,  of 
Bristol,  "  That  a  Western  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  be  formed,  and  that  this  meeting  be  recognised  as  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch."  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried  unanimously. 

A  temporary  Committee  of  the  Western  Branch  was  elected, 
viz.:  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  Gray  (Bristol);  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
(Bristol) ;  Committee  Members,  Mr.  Stevens  (Bristol) ;  Mr.  Lewis 
(Newport);  Mr.  Prince  (Exeter);  Miss  Balchin  (Bridgend).  Mr. 
Hewitt  declined  office,  but  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
as  though  he  were  the  Ex-Chairman.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  speakers  for  their  interesting  papers  and  to  Mr. 
Hewitt   for  arranging  the  meeting. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  to  tea,  by  the  kind  invitation  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Bristol.  After- 
wards, they  were  shown  round  the  Institution,  where  many  inter- 
esting points  attracted  attention,  such  as  the  beautiful  chapel, 
the  scenery  painted  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  new  hostel  for  the  big 
boys. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  Matron  and 
Committee   for   their  hospitality. 

The  Western  Branch  had  a  very  auspicious  opening,  which  is 
a  good  augury  for  the  future. 
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THE    PRINTING    VISAGRAPH. 

By  Robert  E.  Naumburg. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  May,  1929,  contained  an  article 
describing-  the  Visagraph,  an  apparatus  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
print.  Further  progress  in  this  experiment  is  recorded  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  has  just  reached  us.   We  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  I  showed  the  early  model  of 
the  Visagraph  to  a  group  of  blind  persons  and  others  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  blind,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  in  New 
York  City.  Crude  though  the  device  was,  the  constructive  criti- 
cism from  that  meeting,  followed  by  a  prolonged  period  of  re- 
newed effort,  has  resulted  in  a  completely  altered  and  much  im- 
proved instrument. 

"  The  old  Visagraph  depended  on  a  combination  of  sound  and 
touch.  White  was  indicated  by  a  buzzing  sound  and  black  by 
silence.  The  reader  had  to  grope  his  way  among  the  printed 
letters. 

"  All  that  is  now  changed.  At  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  April  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  the  new  Printing  Visagraph  will  be  demonstrated. 

V  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aaron  Naumburg,  who  sponsored  the  early  experiments  on  the 
Visagraph,  have  not  lived  to  see  the  instrument  brought  to  its 
present  stage  of  development. 

"  The  Printing  Visagraph  is  intended  for  use  by  the  blind 
person  himself.  He  puts  the  ink-print  or  letterpress  book  into 
the  book  hol.der,  makes  all  the  necessary  adjustments,  and  reads 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  person. 

Sound  has  been  completely  abandoned,  as  it  has  proven 
fatiguing  and  unsatisfactory.  The  sense  of  touch  alone  is  used, 
as  in  Braille,  New  York  Point,  Moon  type  and  line  type.  More- 
over, the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  already  trained  to  read 
embossed  letters,  is  used.  In  this  way,  a  long  period  of  training 
is  eliminated  in  the  case  of  those  who  already  know  some  kind 
of  raised  type. 

"  The  Printing  Visagraph  produces  a  magnified,  raised  image 
of  the  printed  page,  one  line  of  printing  after  another.  The  im- 
pression, made  on  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminium,  may  be  either  pre- 
served or  erased.  The  aluminium  foil  resembles  the  tinfoil  used 
in  wrapping  candy  and  cigars. 

"  The  raised  character  consists  of  dots  and  lines,  so  close 
together  as  to  give  the  impression  on  the  finger  of  a  continuous 
letter.  A  capital  T  consists  of  a  long  line  across  the  top  forming 
the  horizonal   bar,  and  a  number  of  dots  close  together  forming 
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the  vertical  line.  The  size  and  shape  of  Braille  dots  have  been 
followed  closely.  The  points  which  do  the  printing  on  the  alu- 
minium sheet  are  copied  from  the  point  of  the  stylus,  used  in 
writing-  with  a  Braille  slate.  The  ink-print  period,  transcribed 
on  to  the  aluminium  by  the  Visagraph,  is  just  like  a  Braille  dot. 

"  The  height  of  the  Visagraph  letters  from  top  to  bottom,  is 
the  same  as  the  height  of  the  Braille  cell,  or  of  the  Braille  letters 
of  greatest  height.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
height  of  the  Visagraph  letters  is  always  the  same,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  letters  printed  in  ink.  This  is,  of  course,  of  great 
importance  to  the  reader. 

11  The  Visagraph  reproduction  of  any  word  or  sentence  in  the 
average  book,  occupies  about  the  same  space  from  left  to  right, 
as  the  same  word  or  sentence  printed  in  uncontracted  Braille. 

"  Here  is  a  point  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  specialising  in  reading  by  '  word  form  '  or  recognising  an  entire 
word  as  a  unit.  In  ink-print,  and,  therefore,,  on  the  printing  Visa- 
graph,  the  letters  of  a  word  are  relatively  closer  together,  while 
the  spaces  between  words  are  relatively  greater  than  in  Braille. 
Therefore,  a  word  tends  to  stand  out  as  a  unit  or  as  a  group  forma- 
tion. Short,  common  words  are  soon  recognised  as  a  whole. 
The  printing  Visagraph  is  intended  to  supplement,  not  to  sup- 
plant, books  embossed  on  paper. 

"  The  Visagraph  is  cosmopolitan.  It  can  read  letters  with 
French,  German  or  Spanish  accent  marks  as  readily  as  it  can 
the   English   language. 

11  To  several  groups  of  the  sightless  the  letters  produced  by 
the  Printing  Visagraph  will  not  be  entirely  strange.  For  instance, 
those  who  previously  have  had  sight  and  have  known  the  printed 
alphabet,  will  rapidly  recognise  many  of  their  old  friends.  Those 
who  use  the  Visagraph  to  conserve  their  remaining  sight  can 
easily  teach  themselves  the  raised  characters.  Those  who  have 
learned  the  shapes  of  block  letters  used  in  kindergartens  and 
schools,  or  who  have  learned  the  shapes  of  letters  by  feeling  the 
raised  print  on  milk  bottles  and  candy  boxes  will  find  themselves 
in  familiar  territory.  Those  who  have  learned  to  write  in  square- 
hand,  used  by  the  blind  to  write  to  friends  with  sight,  will  also 
recognise  many  of  the  Visagraph  letters. 

"  The  Printing  Visagraph  consists  of  two  main  parts.  The 
left  half  of  the  box,  on  top,  is  occupied  by  the  printed  book, 
opened  right  side  up  at  any  desired  page,  and  pressed  upward 
against  a  flat  plate  of  glass  by  a  book  holder.  Above  the  book  is 
the  '  lighthouse.'  It  contains  a  lamp  and  also  a  selenium  or 
photo-electric  cell,  sensitive  to  light.  The  lighthouse  is  the  send- 
ing station  or  transmitter. 

"In   the  right    half   of  the  top  box   is  the    '  printer,'   which 
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reproduces  on  the  aluminium  sheet,  in  embossed  letters,  what 
the  electric  eye  of  the  lighthouse  '  sees.'  The  printer  'is  the 
receiving  station. 

"  Many  have  asked,  '  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  Printing 
Visagraph?  '  That  question  I  cannot  answer  at  this  time.  The 
cost  of  any  modern  piece  of  mechanism  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity manufactured,  and  the  quantity  manufactured  depends  upon 
the   demand." 


A    BRAILLE    DICTIONARY. 

The  Publications  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  considering  the  publication  of  a  concise  and  up-to-date 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  Braille.  The  Editor  of  The 
New  Beacon  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Institutions,  Schools 
and   Libraries  as  to  whether  they  would   purchase  : — 

(a)  A  full  Dictionary,   running  to  about   18  large  volumes,  at 
about  9/-  each,  or  less  the  discount  allowed,  3/-  each; 

(b)  A   Dictionary   of  words,   with   meanings   only,    running    to 
six  or  seven  volumes ;  or 

(c)  A  Spelling  Book,  running  to  one  or  two  volumes. 

The  Committee  also  desires  to  ascertain  the  demand  for  Braille 
editions  of  "  Practical  English  "  and  "  Advanced  English,"  by 
C.   F.   Allan,   and  "  Groundwork  in  French,"   by   A.  W.   Green. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  content  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  number  of  The  New  Beacon,  and  we  immediately  re- 
ferred these  questions  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  who  answered  them 
in   the  following  letter  : — 

44  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 
11  Benwell  Dene, 

11  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

44  22nd  May,  1931. 
11  The  Editor,   The  New  Beacon, 

11  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
"  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
M  London,  W.i. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

44  Your  article  in  The  New  Beacon  for  May  15th,  questioning 
the  advisability  of  publishing  a  complete  dictionary  in  Braille, 
prompts  me  to  state  that  although  theoretically  it  seems  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  have,  yet,  its  use,  when  published,  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  those  with  leisure.  It  cannot  be  used  to  advan- 
tage by  students  preparing  for  examinations,  or  in  preparing 
assignments   for   study.      In   my  own   teaching  experience   I   have 
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watched  sightless  High  School  and  other  pupils  struggling  with 
Braille  dictionaries  for  Latin  translation,  French  translation,  and 
work  necessitating  the  use  of  a  dictionary  in  English.  The  task 
was  most  tiresome,  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  soon  wore  out  the 
patience  of  the  student,  who  found  that,  instead  of  doing  the  work 
he  wanted  to  do,  he  had  to  spend  the  better  part  of  his  time  and 
energy  in  juggling  with  Braille  volumes  too  large  and  cumbrous 
for  easy  handling.  Study,  under  such  conditions,  possesses  more 
than  its  ordinary  terrors  and  despairs.  Invariably  I  have  noticed 
that  on  the  slightest  chance  the  Braille  dictionary  is  dispensed 
with  and  the  services  of  a  friend  with  sight  enlisted,  who  can  look 
up  words  and  give  the  information  required  in  a  tenth  of  the  time. 
So,  too  often,  the  costly  Braille  dictionary  is  consigned  to  the 
upper  shelves  of  the  library,  only  to  be  taken  down  on  rare 
occasions. 

» "  A  really  useful  spelling  book  would  indeed  be  a  boon.  For 
use  in  schools  I  would  recommend  that  the  '  Guide  '  Word  Books 
I-IV,  published  by  Davis  &  Moughton,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  be 
Brailled.  Each  could  easily  be  published  within  the  compass  of 
one  small  volume.  This,  in  addition  to  a  spelling  book,  with 
words  listed  alphabetically. 

"  '  Practical  English,'  '  Advanced  English,'  and  '  Ground- 
work in  French  '  are  all  worthy  of  being  put  into  Braille.  I  think, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  a  course  in  English  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  and  I  would  recommend  '  Cambridge  Lessons 
in  English,'  Books  I — III,  by  George  Sampson,  and  published  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press.  English  'is  a  subject  which  tends 
to  be  neglected  in  our  schools,  and  I  think  that  this  may  partly 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  any  books  in  Braille  giving  a  continuous 
course. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  R.  C.  Phillips." 

If  any  member  of  the  College  differs  from  Mr.  Phillips,  or  has 
anything  to  add  to  his  opinion,  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  will 
write  to  the   same  source. 

Our  own  view  is  that  a  comprehensive  spelling  book  would  be 
an  asset  to  the  adult,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar.  Blind  people  are 
notoriously  bad  spellers,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious  and  have 
often  been  cited.  With  many  seeing  people  spelling  is  a  matter  of 
nerves,  and  a  writer  under  stress  of  worry  or  fatigue  may  hesitate 
over  the  spelling  of  the  most  common  word ;  while  the  knowledge 
that  he  cannot  look  it  up  for  himself  only  serves  to  increase  his 
doubt.     We  therefore  endorse  Mr.  Phillips'  opinion  on  this  point. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Mind. 

The  Green  Murder  Case S.  S.  Van  Dine 

Ovingdean  Grange Harrison  Ainsworth 

Pupil's  Class  Book  of  Arithmetic  (Book  VI)     E.  J.  S.  Lay 

Children  Ear  Away  (Grade  I) Ernest  Young- 
Golden   Budget  of  Nursery  Rhymes  (Grade  I) 

Homes  Ear  Away Ernest  Young 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend Charles  Reade 

Seven  Little  Australians     Ethel  Turner 

Wild  Animals  I  have  known E.  H.  Seton 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Riddle  of  Three-Way  Creek R.  Cullum 

Weston  of  the  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police Lund 

The  Scarab  Murder  Case .JVan^fctfne 

Light  Princess  and  other  Fairy  Stories  ...    <~^_^rrr-  ^C  Mncdonald 

Twenty-six  Adventure  Stories  from  "  The  Boys'  CTwfl 

When  Father  Christmas  was  Late ^~-~         Dnr^n 

Books  that  might  be  published  in  Braille. 
The  Children's  Bible. 
The  "  Guide  "  Word  Books  (I-IV) 


History,  Junior  Course  (Books  I— IV) 


C.  B.  Firth 


A  VISIT  TO  SALISBURY  MUSEUM. 

On  June  2nd,  about  20  blind  persons,  accompanied  by  Miss 
G.  F.  Waters  (Hon.  Secretary),  visited  the  Salisbury  Museum, 
where  the  Controller,  Mr.  Frank  Stevens,  gave  a  demonstration 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre. 

He  gave  his  hearers  a  brief  account  of  the  Glacial  Age  and 
of  the  large  animals,  now  extinct,  which  lived  at  that  time.  The 
teeth  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  and  the  Woolly  Mammoth  were 
handed  to  the  audience  to  feel  the  weight  and  size.  These  were 
followed  by  flint  implements,  with  sharp  edges,  and  smooth  por- 
tions which  could  be  grasped.  The  audience  soon  discovered  how 
to  "  grip  "  them.  Then  came  the  pottery  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
some  of  which  had  been  polished  with  a  bone,  and  even  the  bone 
itself,  which  had  been  used  for  this  purpose.  A  Roman  "  mor- 
tarium,"  for  grinding  food  to  a  pulp,  was  also  submitted,  and 
handled  with  great  intelligence.  The  demonstration  concluded 
with  a  tinder  box,  complete  with  flint  and  steel,  and  a  rushlight 
holder  and  candlestick  combined.  A  very  enjoyable  hour  was 
spent,  and  the  party  hopes  to  repeat  the  visit  and  explore  still 
further  the  treasures  of  the   Salisbury  Museum. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Craft  Instructors'  Examination. 

The  next  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  will  be  held  on  13th, 
14th  and  15th  October,  1931,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3.  Forms  of  application  can  be  procured 
from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  VV.i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  12th 
September,   1931. 

Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Registrar.  Names  of  candidates  must  be  received  not 
later  than  September  12th,  and  specimens  of  work  sent  in  before 
October  7th,  to  "  Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners,  Craft  Instruc- 
tors' Examination,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.3." 

INTERNATIONAL    BUREAU. 

One  practical  outcome  of  the  Conference  in  America  is  the 
formation  of  an  International  Bureau,  the  nucleus  of  which  will  be 
supplied  by  the  delegates  who  attended  the  Conference.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  nine  has  already  been  appointed,  and 
Paris  chosen  as  the  home  of  this  new  enterprise.  It  has  been 
established  for  three  years,  as  an  experiment,  and  will  be  financed 
by  the    Americans. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  prosper  and  prove  itself 
a  miniature  League  of  Nations,  co-ordinating  and  extending  the 
work,  exchanging  ideas,  destroying  prejudice,  scepticism  and  in- 
difference, and  fostering  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  world. 


Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  that  Father  Jackson,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma,  of 
which  he  has  long  been  the  moving  spirit,  has  been  advised  to 
return  to   England   for  a  serious  operation. 


Wanted. — Home  Teacher  for  Warwickshire  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Must  hold  Home  Teachers'  Certificate  and  be  able  to 
drive  a  car.  Apply,  giving  age,  experience  and  when 
certificate  was  obtained,  to  Mrs.  Heber-Percy,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Guy's  Cliff e,    Warwick. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,   Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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